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GEOLOGY OF MASSACHUSEHS AND RHODE ISLAND. 



By B. K. Emkkson. 



INTRODUCTION. 
SOURCES OP MATERIAIi. 

In preparing the present treatise and the accompanying geologic 
map of Massachusetts and Rhode Island {PI. X, in pocket) I have 
endeavored to use all the material available. The matter has been 
greatly condensed, for the detailed geology of a considerable part of 
the area will be described in a number of forthcoming folios of the 
Gteologic Atlas of the United States. The Holyokb folio, published 
in 1898, covered the major part of the Triassic rocks in Massachu- 
setts, but as those rocks have since been more thoroughly studied they 
are here treated in greater detail to bring their discussion up to date. 

The description and map of the part of Massachusetts east of 
Pittsfield and west of Framingham are mainly the results of my 
own studies, which began in 1871 and still continue. Prof. Joseph 
H. Ferry has been associated with me for many years in these studies 
and is a recognized authority on the geology of Worcester, and Mr. 
C. S. Merrick and Prof. Fred A. Peck have worked as assistants in 
Worcester and Franklin counties, respectively. 

The discussion and map of the Hoosac Mountain district, in 
western Massachusetts, are the result of studies by Raphael Piun- 
pelly, J. E. Wolff, and T. N. Dale.' I have also had access to all the 
maps made by Mr. Dale for the northern half of western Berkshire 
County and to those made by Prof, William H. Hobbs and by Prof. 
Joseph Barrell for the southern half, and have become familiar with 
that region on tramps through every part of it in conference with 
all those geologists. 

The map of the Narragansett Basin is drawn from maps pre- 
pared by Prof. J. B. Woodworth and Dr. A. F. Foerste.* For 
western Rhode Island the data are meager, but a recent paper by 
G. F. Loughlin * gives a new map of the south half of that State. 

• Qeoiogj ot tbe Qieta MohdUIds In HasBicbaMttB : U. B. Oeol. Samt Mod. 2S, 18M. 
' Oeolog7 ot the NarraganHett Baatn : C. 8. Qeol. Surve; Mod. 33, 1896. 
< Intmalve granites and associated metomorpbic BedlmeotB In aonthireBtem Bhode 
laland ; Am. Jour. Bel., 4th «er., tdI. 39, p. 41T. ISIO. 
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For the region east of the Xarragansett Basin the boundaries drawn 
by Hitchcock ia 1841 have been used. 

The map of the part of Massachusetts east of Fepperell, Ayer, 
Harvard, Hudson, Southboro, Hopkinton, Milford, and Bellingham 
and north of Franklin, Walpole, Norwood, Braintree, Hingham, and 
Cohaeset Is baaed almost wholly on the work of Laurence LaForge, 
of the United States Geological Survey. Mr. LaForge has been 
engaged for several years in the study of the geology of that part 
of the State and has drawn the map of that region for me, except 
the portion for the area of Quincy granite and associated rocks in 
eastern Essex County, which was compiled by me from Sears's 
map of Essex County * and from unpublished maps by C. H. Clapp 
and by J. W. Eggleston. Mr. LaForge has made no study of the 
part of Essex County lying between Rowley, Georgetown, Andover, 
Reading, and Peabody, and has compiled that part of the map from 
the results of the work of Sears and of C. H. Clapp. Much of the 
description of the rocks of northeastern Massachusetts, especially 
in the Boston district and in the Merrimack Valley, has been written 
by Mr. LaForge, and other parts of the text have been abstracted 
from material furnished by him. 

Since- 1907 the work has been under the supervision of Arthur 
Keith, chief of the section of eastern areal geology of the United 
States Geological Survey, with whom I have held many confer- 
ences in the field and in the office. Mr, Keith has made extensive 
field studies of the geology of the Housatonic Valley and of critical 
areas in eastern Massachusetts, and has been of material assistance, 
both in the field investigations and in the preparation of this text 
and the accompanying map. 

Acknowledgment should also be made to Miss M. G. Wilmarth, 
clerk of the Survey committee on geologic names, who, by careful 
scrutiny of the manuscript and patient attention to details, has ren- 
dered invaluable assistance in matters pertaining to the names and 
correlation of the formations. Miss Wilmarth prepared the table 
of formations that accompanies this text and aided greatly in the 
preparation of the legend for the geologic map. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

The State of Massachusetts presents a perfect illustrative section 
across the Appalachian Mountain system in an area where it culmi- 
nates in variety and complexity, about midway in its great sweep 
frem Newfoundland to Alabama, This area lies just south of the 
region where the great folds of this mountain ^stem were com- 
pressed against the Adirondacks, by forces thrusting from the east, 
mlneralog7, and paleontologr of Essex 
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in a zone where tbe ancient unfolded rocks of New York form the 
foreland. As the rocks now at the surface can have attained their 
present condition only under the weight of a great mass of superin- 
cumbeni material, and as the surface everywhere showB steeply dip- 
ping and truncated layers, it is erid^t that ero^on by rain and wind 
and frost and streams has worn down these great folds as they rose 
into prominent mountain chains, leaving a low plateau growing 
mountainous structure but without mountains. The agents of ero- 
sion cut the mass down toward sea level, the goal to which all erosicMi 
tends, and almost reached it, for the regicm was worn down to a 
peneplain. W. M. Davis, in developing this idea and giving this 
name to a plain thus formed, applied to the elevations which survive 
above the general plain when the work has been interrupted before 
completion, the t«nn " monadnocks," from the name of the well- 
known mountain in New Hampshire, jnst over the Massachusetts 
border. The chief monadnocks standing on the upland of central 
MassachuseUs are Mount Wachnsett, the Watatics, Mount Crrace, 
Brush Mountain, and Asnebumskit Hill. 

At the completion of this epoch of erosion the surface of the State 
was a nearly continuous plain, sloping southward and eastward, of 
which the present broad, flat uplands are remnants. This plain was 
then raised as a whole, without folding, hut by broad warping and 
tilting, 80 that in the nmthwestem part of the State it stood about 
2,000 feet above the sea. As a result of this uplift the streams, which 
ran southward and eastward across the plain, cut deep trenches in the 
upland. In the soft sandstones of the Cwinecticut Valley and the 
soluble limestones of the Housatonic Valley these trenches were 
widened into broad, flat-bottomed valleys, the beginnings of new, 
transient peneplains, whose elevation was determined not by sea level 
but by ob^ructions farther downstream. 

Thus erosion has marked out the broad topographic divisions of 
the Stat«, which are also the broad geologic divisitms. These divi- 
sions are enimierated below : 

First. The Cambrian and Ordovician limestone valley of the 
Housatonic, in which steep schist ridges rise from Greylock to 
Canaan Mountain, and which is a sort of prong of the Great Appa- 
lachian Valley. The great scenic beanty of this valley depends on 
the sharp contrast in relief between the soft soluble limestone of the 
lowlands and the resistant schist of the bold ridges. 

Second. The broad Archean-Silurian upland of eastern Berkshire 
County — the Green Mountain protaxia— running through Hoosac 
Moimtain and the "hill towns" — Peru, "Washington, and Becket. 
This hi^er western axial part of the upland is underlain by Archean 
rocks, on which rest belts of schists and limestones that are infolded 
in granites and that have curved northwesterly trends. The erosion 
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of the limestones in pre-Cambrian time tonmd deep curved valleys, 
into which the Cambrian and Ordovician seas penetrated and de- 
posited their own limestones, the subsequent eroaon of which has 
disclosed the older marbles. Tbe rocks of the uplands have in part 
been tiirust over the limestone of the HousatMiic Valley along fault 
planes and form a lobed or scalloped escarpment facing it These 
nnd other faults have exercised ccaisiderable control over the direc- 
tioa. and deptii of eroeitxL The eastern half of the upland ^opes 
gradually eastward and is made up of northward-trending schist 
ranges, which include many beds of liraesttme and are much cut by 
granite. The divide lies along the higher, western crest of the up- 
land, and the greater part of it is drained southeastward to the Con- 
necticut, tmly the curved lime^»ne valleys being draii^ westward to 
the Houaatonic 

Third. The Dev(Huan-Triassic valley of the Connecticut, in which, 
there are sharp trap ranges topographically much like Monument 
Mountain in the Housatonic Valley. Great faults along the scarps 
on both sides of the valley have towered and thus preserved the sand- 
stones in which the valley has been cut to form a younger incipient 
peneplain. 

Fourth. The central upland, or Worcester County plateau, made 
op of alternate broad bands of Carboniferous granite and narrower 
bands of folded schists, repeating in part the structure and lithology 
of the western upland. The northern part of the westemmoet range 
of granite is rather resistant and forms monadnocks like Mount 
Grace, but its southern part has been deeply eroded in the Wilbraham 
Valley. The granite belt next east is made up of less resistant rock 
and forms the Monson Valley and the broad, relatively low strip that 
stretches from Orange to Palmer. The third granite belt is more re- 
si^ant again and forms such monadnocks as Wachnsett and Asne- 
bumskit. Just east of it the weak Worcester phyllite is worn down 
in the low Nashua Valley. 

Fifth. The bordering slope that descends gradually eastward and 
southeastward from tbe irregular but fairly definite escarpment 
bounding the central upland. The descent is by no means uniform, 
and the general surface, if restored by filling the valleys to the 
height of the hilltops, would be not at all smooth and would not have 
a regular and' gentle slope from the central upland to the coast. 
Southeastern Worcester County and northwestern Ghode Island are 
in large part a rugged upland of pre-Cambrian rocks, which, though 
much lower than the central upland, stands distinctly above the 
country northeast and southeast of it. Northeastern Massachusetts, 
north of the forty-second parallel, is crossed by several belts of hilly 
country which have a general northeast-southwest trend but which 
converge, in a way, on the rugged upland just mentioned and which 
separate broad tracts of lowland that are, to some extent, the valleys 
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of the main streams of that part of the State, The only one of these 
hilly belts which can really be called a range extends from Shrews- 
bury northeastward through Harvard and Westford into Chelms- 
ford, and separates the basin of Nashua Biver from that of Assabet 
and Concord rivers. It follows a belt of metamorphosed sedimentary 
rock which appears to be much more resistant than the rocks on 
either side of it, though they are largely granitic- 
There is in a broad way a relation between the •opography and 
the rock structure of this part of the State, as the hilly belts are to 
a large extent underlain by granites and other igneous rocks and the 
lowlands are more or less underlain by sedimentary rocks, but there 
are so many exceptions that the relation is far from being a rule. 

Narrow marginal lowlands border the coast in northeastern Essex 
County and about the shore of Boston Bay. The one about Boston 
Bay extends inland to form the Boston Basin, which has been cut in 
Carbcaiiferoua strata. A similar lowland, which also has been eroded 
in Carboniferous strata and has been partly submerged to form Nar- 
ragansett Bay, extends northeastward from Narragansett Bay nearly 
to Massachusetts Bay. It forms a narrow strip of the mainland 
west of Narragansett Bay and is bordered on the west by the granitic 
upland of western Khode Island, which overlooks it along a line of 
low bluffs. A ^milar low granitic upland forms the peninsula be- 
tween Narragansett and Buzzards bays. 

The rocks of the fifth division, which is about equal in area to 
the first four combined, also present a greater diversity in kind and 
structure than those of any other division. Periods of sedimenta- 
tion in parts of the area were interrupted by periods of deformation 
and followed by periods of intrusion. As a result the division is a 
great complex of stratified rocks, different parts of which are as- 
signed to the pre-Cambrian ( ? ) , Cambrian, Devonian ( ? ) , and Car- 
boniferous periods, respectively, and of igneous rocks of several 
ages — pre-Cambrian (?), Devonian, and early and late Carbonifer- 
ous. The whole ccnnplex has been several times folded and faulted 
and has been deeply eroded, so that in parts of the .area rocks of 
presumed Archean age are exposed. 

Sixth,* the Coastal Plain, which includes the Cape Cod peninsula 
and the islands south of the mainland. This division is almost wholly 
covered by Quaternary glacial drift, but Cretaceous and Tertiary 
strata are exposed at a few places, and probably underlie practically 
the whole area. 

GEOIiOGIC FORMATIONS. 

The general sequence and approximate correlation of the forma- 
tions occurring in the two States are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

EMS^"— Bull. 597— 17 2 , ^ CoOqIc 



; PARTI. SEDIMENTAEY ROCKa 

':: PRE-CAMBBIAN BOCKS. 

OENXBAIi FXATUBES. 

Two widely separated areas of pre-Cambrian rocke enter the State 
of Maasachusetts from the south — one from western Connecticut, 
fuming the axis of the Green Mountains and extending northward 
into Vermont, the other from western Rhode Island, forming the 
high ground in southeastern Worcester County and extending north- 
eastward into Essex County. The rocks of the western area are 
highly metamorphosed and include such types as coarse chondroditic 
limestones and blue-quartz gneiss. They are separated from the 
overlying Cambrian strata by a marked unconformity and are there- 
fore regarded as belonging among the older pre-Cambrian rocks 
and are assigned to the Archean. The eastern area contains a lower 
granitoid formaticm (the Northbridge granite gneiss), which re- 
sembles the Stamford granite gneiss of the western area and which 
is overlain unconformably by a series of strata that are more meta- 
morphosed than the adjacent Cambrian strata and are tentatively as- 
signed to ihe AlgonMan, 

All the areas of pre-Cambrian rocks in western Massachusetts, ex- 
cept the Hoosac Mountain area, have been mapped and discussed in 
detail by me in previous reports,' and the minerals have been fully 
described in the mineral lexicons acctHnpanying those reports. 

Further study has shown that the supposed transition of the Cam- 
brian conglomerate into the light-gray Becket gneiss does not exist 
and that the gneiss is in the main an eruptive rock of pte-Cambrian 
age, cutting the pre-Cambrian sedimentary rocks, that the " Tyring- 
ham gneiss" is merely a coarser, darker, and more stretch^ facies 
of the Becket granite gneiss, and that the black Lee " gneiss " is in 
reality a quartz diorite— a differentiate of the Becket granite gneiss — 
and appears in especial force in contact witii the limestone. All 
these rocks and the Stamford granite gneiss of Hoosac Mountain are 
described under the heading "Igneous rocka" (pp. 150-155). 

■ Oeology of (Ai Hanpshlra CouDtj, Man. ; n, B, Qaol. Snrvej Hon. 2S, 1898. The 
scolagr o( eastern Berksblre CouDt;, Han. : V. B. Qeol. Surre; BnlU 159, 1S99. Bee bIbo 
D. B. Oeol. Barvey Bnll. 126, 189B. 
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ASCHEAN STSTEU. 

HINSDALE QNEI8S. 

GetwroL character. — ^The western area of pre-Cambrian sedimen- 
tary rocks is very complex. More than 60 isolated sedimentary 
tracts are included in the extensive area of Becket granite gneiss. 
The oldest formation in those tracts is the Hinsdale gneiss, which is 
a coarse granitoid biptite gneiss, much of it epidotic, everywhere 
including beds of limestone, quartzite, and a. coarse, highly mica- 
ceous, graphitic schist, the least altered form of the original coaly 
argillaceous beds. Toward the south this schist is very generally 
porphyritic, fibrolitic, and graphitic. The formatiiHi is named for 
its occurrence at Hinsdale, in Berkshire County. 

Pegmatite. — The original character of the Hinsdale gneiss is still 
further disguised by the presence of coarse feldspathic rocks — allan- 
ite pegmatites and titanite pegmatites — which I'J^ generally, at 
least in part, appear to replace limestone. In these rocks the feld- 
spars occur in large, curve-faced phenocrysts, some of them opal- 
escent, like the feldspar found in the altered limesttme beds, or 
crushed to a granular, mass. Coarse biottte occurs in distinct films 
or in columnar aggregates, as if pseudomorphic after some prismatic 
mineral — possibly pyroxene — or it may be almost wholly absent. 
Allanite is abundant in some of these coarse rocks; in others large 
crystals of titanite are common. In places the rocks are actinolitic. 
All these silicates are rich in calcium and suggest the capture by the 
heated solutions of a portion of the calcium from the limestone 
■which was being dissolved to make place for the new rock. The 
rare elements suggest the deep-seated source of the hot solutions. 

Bocks of this type border the Archean limestone at many places, 
as at Coles Brook and at the iron bridge in South Windsor, where 
tJiej have plainly replaced portions of the limestone;^ therefore 
their origin is presumably the same where no limestone is now found 
near them. The limestone is regularly bordered on both sides by 
the black Lee quartz diorite and for a certain distance a part of the 
limestone bed is replaced by pegmatite. At South Windsor allanite, 
bordered by xanthorthite, is surrounded by the usual puckering, 
and this same curious puckering surrounds brown-red cryst^s of 
rutile, which have been superficially changed to fine-grained black 
titanite, as at the outcrops half a mile west of Peru Center. 

Hornblende rocks. — The hornblende gneisses or hornblende schists 
that form part of the Hinsdale gneiss are very dark rocks with some- 
what gneissoid aspect, which lie in bands interstratified with the other 
schists. Under the microscope they are observed to lack the distinct 

^ See V. 8. a«ol. Survey Man. 29, flg. £. p. 23, where the coarse pegmatite la called Hlna- 
dale gneiss and clearl; replaces the limestone (tba taulls Bboulil be omitted) ; also U. 8. 
Geol. Silver Bull. i59, flj. 1, p, S». 
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granitic structure of the Lee quartz diorite, an igneous rock bordering 
the Becket granite gneiss (see p. 153), and they have a metamorphic 
texture which can be best explained by supposing- their derivation 
from impure ferruginous limestone. Under the microscope the field 
swarms with minute grains and crystals of pale hornblende, aggre- 
gat«d in places into larger ragged-edged grains. The colorless back- 
ground is made up of a fine-grained, more or less plumose aggregate 
of grains of plagioclase, many of them in^perfectly twinned or 
strained, resembling the water-deposited albite in the cavities of 
diabase.' Locally it surrounds the garnet in plumose concentric 
layera Epidote, titaniferous magnetite, and leucoxene axe rare or 
lacking, and these are abundant and characterise in the Lee quartz 
diorite. 

FibroUtic fades.— In the latitude of Otis village the Hinsdale 
gneiss begins to be fibrolitic, and it becomes more and more fibrolitic 
toward the south. The broad Sandisfield area is a low dome in 
which scarcely anything is exposed except the Hinsdale gneiss; 
but a rusty fibrolite gneiss, which here and there contains blue 
quartz and allanite and small beds of cbondrodite limestone, extend-j 
from this area into Connecticut. Finally, in the small areas south- 
west of this region which are exposed by the solution of the Coles 
Brook limestone and the sinking and removal of the Becket granite 
gneiss, the rock is still more strongly ferruginous than that farther 
north and contains much magnetite, pyrite, and pyrrhotite. 

From Campbell Falls in New Marlboro southward extend long 
bands of a dark schistose biotitic gneiss, which is full of rounded 
nodules of microcline largely changed to muscovite and full of 
fibrolite. Similar rock occurs in the southern part of the Sandis- 
field area. 

This change in the character and arrangement of the pre-Cam- 
brian rocks has had a marked influence on the topography of the 
range throughout its course across the Stat« of Massachusetts. In 
the solid block of the Stamford granite gneiss the pre-Cambrian 
composes the crest of the Hoosac Mountain range, and farther south 
the solution of the limestones has formed all the passes across the 
mountains and many rock-bordered ponds. 

COLSS BROOK LIMESTONE. 

C'hax'acter and occurrence. — The Coles Brook limestone appears 
with a maximum thickness of 600 feet on either flank of the broad 
anticline of the Hinsdale gneiss, but below the upper surface of 
the gneiss, and in beds several hundred feet thick at Coles Brook, 
in Becket, in the bottoms of the East Lee, Tyringham, and Otis 
valleys, and in many isolated areas farther south. Except in Hins- 

' D, S. Qeol. Butvej Mon, 29, p. 424, flff. 24, C, 1898. 
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dale these beds are surrounded by tiie Becket granite gneiss bor- 
dered by a broad contact band of the dark Lee quartz diorite. 

The Coles Brook is a coarse, highly crystalline, magnesian lime- 
stone, locally white and pure, generally graphitic and greatly 
changed to a mass of silicates — chondrodite, woUastonite, wemerite, 
hypersthene, pyroxene, amphibole, titanite, adularia, pericline, and 
others. Apatite and spinel are lacking, but spinel appears in the 
same limestone just over the State boundary in Norfolk, Conn. 
These aggregates are in places changed into serpentine or massive 
talc. The talc, derived from tremolite, has been much qufirried at 
Windsor Falls. 

In the southern part of the State the limestone is largely changed 
to pyrriiotite, and much mining for nickel, gold, and iron has been 
done on the beds, though without important results. The coarse, 
granular white marble from Hinsdale staticw contains 76.85 per cent 
CaCO,; 18.20 per cent MgCO,, and 9.92 per cent insoluble, and that 
from the iron bridge in Windsor contains 75.8i) per cent CaCO,, ac- 
cording to analyses made by E. S. Wooster, in the laboratory of 
Amherst College. 

A very thi<^ bed of the limestone surrounds the largest area 
of the Hinsdale gneiss in Hinsdale. It forms a closed anticline, so 
that the limestone seems to be newer than the gneiss, but rocks 
of the Hinsdale type extend on either side beyond the limestone 
as far as the surrounding granite, so that it can only be said that 
the bed lies in the upper portion of the Hinsdale gneiss. 

Farther east several beds of a similar limestone from 100 to 300 
feet thick and from 1 to 4 miles long run parallel to one another 
from Middlefield across Becket, crossing the railroad between the 
ACddlefield station and Coles Brook. They lie wholly in the Becket 
granite gneiss and the beds stand vertically and can be followed 
from the bed of the brook up over hills 600 fe«t high. They are 
in many places flanked on either side by the black Lee quartz diorite 
and this by the light Becket granite gneiss, which is locally pseudo- 
conglomeratia The whole at first seemed to be a conformable sedi- 
mentary series and was so interpreted. It is difficult to see how so 
much of the limestone can have extended downward or sunk into 
the granite from the former capping of pre-Cambrian rocks unac- 
companied by the associated graphitic gneisses or blue quartzites. 
It may be that the Hinsdale gneiss as it extended east became more 
purely calcareous. 

Metamorphdsm. of the limestone and pwragenesh of its mdnerals. — 
The following tabular statement, derived from study of the Coles 
Brook limestone, at Hop Brook (Tyringham) and Otis, may make 
clear the probable steps by which the rich mineral beds on Hop 
Brook and elsewhere have been formed. That this mineralization 
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has occurred al<Hig a line of faulting has had much to do with the 
complexity of the result. A detailed description of all the minerals 
mentiimed is given in the mineral lexiccm of Berkshire County.' 

First stage : A f ragtnental llmeBtooe. Be«iilt of vtt&I forces and transporta- 
tiOQ. Tbe bed was at first presnmablr an accomnlatloD of animal re- 
mains Plrat caleite. 

Second stage: A crystalline limestone. Result of i^rculetlng carbMt&t«d waters 
with heat and pressure. In its least-changed state the bed Is now hlgbl; 

cr;stalHne; It has recrystallized many times In every part Second caleite. 

Third stage: 

(o) At Bast Lee. Chondrodlte-phli^oplte. limestone, with much cllnocWore, 
coccolite, and graphite. Result of circulation of heated waters 
carrying silica and fluorine. Characterleed by very basic mag- 
nesian fluosUicatea. 
(6) At Otis. Pyroxene-wernerlte-tltanlte limestone. Result of more Intenae 
dynamic and thermal activity along fault planes and the circulation 
through the limestone of heated waters containing fluorine, chlorine, 
and titanium compounds. Characterized by graphite, green and 
white pyroxene, stout black horid)lende. great blocks of wernerite 
and chalcedony, opalescent orthoclase (loxocla^e), alblte Id great 
masses and Inclosing sallte and calclte, and pinli, white, and gray 

calclte in coarse crystals Third caleite. 

(c) At New Marlboro and Norfolk. A limestone containing the minerals 
of substage b, with wernerite replaced by spinel and ntckellferona 
pyrrhotlte. Characterized by abundant aluminous silicates, which 
may perhaps be derived from clayey limestones; the chlorine may 
have come from the ancient sea in which the sediments gathered, and 
the graphite from the organic remains. The abundant titanic add 
was probably brought Into the limestone from without, and the same 
may be true of the aluminum allicatee. 
Fourth stage: The mortised rock. Extensive pseudomorphlc replacement of 
alblte by quartz (which retains the twin strlatlon and pearly luster of the 
alblte), without affecting the inclosed sallte; then resorption of salite, 
leaving large square mortise holes one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
square and several inches long; the dissolved sallte went to the formation 
of actlnollte, which incruBta the remains of the salite.* Result of continued 
action of silica solutions under changing condttioHs of heat and pressure. 
Fifth stage: Quartz Inclosing actlnollte. Also extensive development of large 
blotlte crystals in veins In which the crystals are greatly crumpled by 
crystal growth or by later movements on the fault Results of silica solu- 
tions at lower tpmperature. 
Sixth stage: Zeolitlzatioo. Formation of scoleclte by the decomposition of 

wernerite. The formation of actlnollte continues. 
Seventh stage : Zeolitizatlon continued. Development on the earlier acolecite 
- of heulandlte, stllbite. scoleclte. laumontlte, and calclte. Extensive forma- 
tion of jasper inclosing fragments of earlier silicates. Result of warm 

waters and long time Fourth calclte. 

Bl^th stage: Decomposition end hydration. Jefferisite from blotlte; kaolin 
from feldspar; solution of calclte and etching of crystal faces. FormaUon 
of chalcedony Inclosing Jasper. Effect of etmo^heric waters and moderate 
temperature. 
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WASHINCrrON ONEISS. 



The remaining formation of the Archean sedimentary series — the 
WaduDgton gneiss, named for its occurrenca at Washington, Berk- 
shire County — is distinguished from the Hinsdale gneiss by the 
absence of limestone and the abundance of blue quartz. It was 
originally in large part an arenaceous fonnatioo. Quartaites are 
abundant, though they are largely disguised by ihe deTolopment 
of coarae blotches of biotite and a moderate amount of feldE^ar. 
The ftH'matiw) is everywhere charactuized by the large quantity of 
sec<Hidary lavender-bloe quartz in films and l^ers, as much as an 
inch thick, among which the original granular quartz almost dis- 
appears. 

The cause of the blue color of the quartz may be explained as due to 
strain. The quartz is free from Incloeures that might have caused 
the color, and this color is lacking along certain bands in the thin 
section, and in polarized light these bands are seen to have been 
brecciated, thus relieving the strain and discharging the color. 

CONDmON OP THE HEOION IN FRE-CAMBSIAK TIMK. 

The highly quartzose layers in the central portion of the area 
mapped as Washington gneiss suggest the accumulation of sand 
on some shallow sea bottom, and the intercalated limestone beds in 
these layers indicate the advent of deeper water and marine life. 
The water ae^ns to have deepened more continuously toward the 
east, for the limestones thicken in th»t direction and extend farther 
east than the quartzites. The increase of aluminous silicates, graph- 
ite, and sulphides toward the south indicates an extensive accumu- 
lation of muddy sediments loaded with carbonaceous matter in that 
direction. This anticipated to some extent the conditions under 
which the Carboniferous rocks of central Massachusetts were laid 
down. Indeed, the pre-Cambrian graphitic and fibrolitic gneisses 
which extend into Connecticut from New Marlboro and Sandiafield 
bear a striking resemblance to the Carboniferous fibrolitic and 
graphitic schists which extend into Connecticut from Worcester 
County. The contrasts are, however, equally striking. We can 
only partly decipher the succession of the deposits of these ancient 
seas and can have no knowledge of their original limits. The basal 
Cambrian conglomerates ^ow a gradual advance of the waters 
over an exposed and irregular and therefore deeply eroded surface 
of the pre-Cambrian rocks. 

The sedimentary pre-Cambriaii beds have suffered profound meta- 
morphism and have been smothered in the great mass of the ancient 
highly minmalized granites. Great pressure has then mashed them 
both together and developed the blue quartz everywhere in them, and 

r .,!■.., ..CoO^ilc 
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then the granitic magmas have soaked the bedded rocks, especially 
the limestones, with new minerals. 

By these processes the first four of the above-mentioned stages in 
the change of the limestone to coarse chondroditic marble have been 
brought about In the later stages the continued effect of the fold- 
ing and mashing of the combined sedimentary and plutonic rocks 
is manifest, and a new form of change appears as a consequence of 
long and deep erosito), resulting in the production of hydrated min- 
erals and oxides and the development of an old and irregular land 
surface, over which the waters spread and gathered the pebbles of 
blue quartz, aplite, and granite for the Cambrian conglomerates. 

AUaONKIAS (r) BOCXS. 

OBNERAI. FEATtTRES. 

The central and oldest pre-Cambrian formation of eastern Massa- 
chusetts — the Northbridge granite gneiss — is tentatively assigned tt> 
the Archean and is described among the igneous rockB on pages 
155-156. It is believed to be of the same general age as the Archean 
of western Massachusetts. 

The eastern pre-Cambrian stratified series rests, apparently un- 
conformahly, upon the Northbridge granite gneiss, and has been 
variously designated as of Cambrian, Huronian, and Algonkian age. 
The ailment for its assignment to the Cambrian is stated for the 
Rhode Island region on pages 26-27.' It is here tentatively assigned 
to the Algonkian, as suggested by Woodworth and by LaForge, 
largely because it abounds in volcanic rocks, whereas the Cambrian 
along the Atlantic seaboard is generally free from volcanic rocks. 

The supposed Algonkian rocks flank the Northbridge granite 
gneiss in Bhode Island and in Worcester County, Mass., and ex- 
tend northeastward in several interrupted belts into New Hampshire. 
In northeastern Massachusetts many small isolated areas of the sup- 
posed Algonkian strata appear in the prevailing igneous rocks. 

WORO»rTER OOFNTT, MASS. 

In Worcester County the Algonkian ( ? ) rocks can be divided 
into two formations — the Westboro quartzite and the Marlboro 
formation. These formations were first briefly described and named 
by me in 1898 and assigned provisionally to the Cambrian.* 

WXBTBOKO QVAKtZm. 

The Westboro quartzite, the lower of the two Algonkian (?) for- 
. mations, is a shoreward bed of sugary quartzite, in places actinolitic 

1 See BmcnoD, B. K., »ai Pcrrr, I. H., Th« gietn echletB and awodatcd sranltes and 
p«rph}>rle8 of Bbode Island : U. S. Oeol. Survey Boll. 311. pp. 10-26, ItWT. 
» 0. 8. Qeol. Burvej' Mon, 2», p. IB, 18B8. 
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or biotitic. Acroaa Uxbridgfi it is stretched into ligniform masses. 
It occupies nearly the whole town of Hopedale as. a pure massive 
quartzite, and anoUier area of this type extends from Qrafton north- 
eastward' into Westboro, where much of it contains many minute 
needles of tremolite. ■ Farther northeast, across Southboro, the lower 
beds seem to be cut and replaced by the Milford granite. The upper 
beds are thin, laminated, fine-grained, flinty quartzite. The rock is 
in many places brecciated and recemented by hematite films. 

The result of an analysis of the flinty, flesh-colored, finely lami- 
nated lydite from the prominent ledge by the roadside east of the 
house of T. C, Converse in Southboro is given below. It represents 
an abnormal and very feldspathic sediment, imlike the nearly pure 
quartz rock that makes up the main part of the 'formation. The 
lydite extends across the middle of Southboro and forms a transition 
to the next higher formation, the Marlboro. 

Chemicai oompotiiion of lydite from Southboro, Matt. 
[W. B. BuDt and W. C. Wbeeler. uialTBts.] 



Na/) L 91 

K,0 1.87 

H,0 <by dlffereace) 2.82 



SIO. 68.75 

AW). 11, 71 

FeO 4. 1ft 

MgO S. 58 

CaO 5. IT 

The Westlioro quartzite is the same as the " Grafton " quartzite,' 
and as the name Westboro has priority over Grafton it is now 
adopted and the name Grafton is abandoned for this formation. 

HASLBOSO FOBJCAIIOV. 

The Marlboro formation is mainly a dull-black biotite schist, every- 
where well foliated. In mudi of the rock the biotite is matted in 
dense layers that amulate hornblende, so that specimens from beds 
that seem to be homblendic may" show in thin section no bomblaide 
at all. Many layers, however, contain a little hornblende and in 
places grade into subordinate beds of hornblende schist. 

The typical locality is the long wall-like outcrop north of the 
main street in Marlboro, where several horizontal layers of con- 
glomerate, 3 to 9 inches thick, are interbedded with the black schist. 
The small, slightly elongated aplite pebbles in the conglomerate have 
a micrographic texture and contain much plagioclaae. Many lighter 
beds, as wdl as quartz-epidote layers a foot thick, derived from lime- 
itone, lie parallel to the conglomerate beds. The presence of so 
much biotite with cordierite and wollastonite indicates metamorphism 
under great pressure and high temperature, hi^er than that at which 
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tlw moseovite schiat adjoining on the UM^h vna formed, but without 
mariiing or shearing, as is diovm by the only slightly distorted peb- 
bles and the low dip of the beds. Many beds of dsi^, weU-f(£ated 
homU^ide achigt are intercalated with the biotite sdiist. Specimens 
f nm these beds show under the mioroecope mudi actindite and mag- 
netite in a groondmass of clastic quartz. , 

BU(H)£ IBUND. 

KinoBiOAi. unroH. 

The strata in the Blackstone Valley and elsewhere in Bbode Island 
that are here tentatively assigned to the Algonkian were called 
Primary by C T.^ Jackson in 1840, were called Taconic and compared 
with the Stockbridge limestone by E. Bmmons in 1846, and were 
classed as Montalban by Crosby in 1880. In 1888 Shaler called them 
Huronian. In 1899 Woodworth ' referred the strata in the Black- 
stone Valley to the Algtmkian, as Shaler had done in 1888, because 
they are so much more metamorphosed than the red fossiliferous 
Cambrian shale of North Attleboro (Hoppin slate), 4 miles to the 
east. He named the whole the Blackstone series and divided it into 
the Cumberland quartzites, the Ashttm schists, and the Smithfield 
limestCHies. In the same publication Foerste* suggested the possi- 
bility of the Cambrian age of the beds, but noted their differences 
from the fossiliferous Cambrian at North Attleboro. 

In 1897 I made a study of the crystalline rocks of the Blackstcrae 
Valley district, in association with J. H. Perry, and our results 
were published in 1907.' We divided the metamorphic strata into 
the Grafton quartzite, including the Albion schist member, and 
the MarlbtH^ fonnation, consisting chiefly of schists and including 
the Smithfield limestone member. The name Grafton quartzit© re- 
placed " Cumberland quartzite," as the name Cumberland was pre- 
occupied. We correlated the beds ot the Blackstone Valley with the 
Cambrian of the North Attleboro locality, and explained their more 
crystalline character by the fact that they lie in a western zcme of 
greater mashing, in which the equivalents of the Cariwniferous 
shales near Attl^>oto are changed to coarse muscovite and ottrelite 
schists, an alterati<m quite as great as that by which Cambrian strata 
like those at North Attleboro were supposed to have been altered to 
hornblendic and chloritic schists, quartzite, and marble.* We also 
pointed out the fact that the Cambrian strata at North Attleboro and 

• Shaler, N. 8., WoodWiHih, J. B., ami FoentP, A. V.. 'Oeoloey of tbe NmrMstnsett Ba«lD : 
C, 8. OmL SaTV«r Hon. S3, p. mt. 1806. 
■ laem. p. 384. 
■n. S. Oaol. Burr*]' Ball. Sll. 
' r. a. Lahee (Am. Jonr. 8«t., 4tb aer., vol. SB, p. SGT, 1»I2> has TertOed tl 
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the supposed Cambrian at Newport, R. I,, are of snch chemical c(«a- 
position as would easily permit their alteration to rocks like those 
of the Blackstone Valley. The qaartzit« also resembles the Ckef^ire 
quartzite in minute detail, and, as already noted by Emmons, the 
Smithfield limestone is, in its contmi of tremolite and white pyroxene 
and its replacement by iron ores, the counterpart of the Stockbridge 
limestone. Therefore, although the assignment of these strata to 
the Algonkian is tentatively accepted, there is some justification for 
regarding them as of Cambrian age. 

Warren and Powers ' have described and mapped in detail ^e 
rocks of the Blackstone Valley in Rhode Island and the region just 
north thereof and regard the metamorphie strata as pre-Cambrian. 
The lower beds are described as the Cumberland quartzite, the 
equivalent of the Westboro quartzite, and the upper green schists, 
including the Smithfield limestone, as the Ashton schists, the eqniTa- 
lent of the Marlboro formation. 

WEBTBOBO (" SBJIFTOV "} WAXIZITE. 

The Westboro quartzite, the lower of the two formatdons, ie dii^y 
a light, fine-grained, massive quartzite of great purity. It istheCum- 
faerland quartzite of Woodworth and of Warren and Powers, and the 
Grraftcvi quartzite of Emerson and Perry. The formation as here 
recognized includes the Albion schist member, a light-colored musco- 
vite schist which grades into a little-altered gray phyllite. 

lUBLBOSO TOBlUTtON. 

Character and oecwrence. — The Marlboro formatiwi consists 
chiefly of schists but includes the Smitiifield limestone member. It 
comprises biotite schist, hornblende schist, epidot«-chlorit« schist, 
actinolite quartzite, and steatite, with intercalated quartzi(«, con- 
glomerate, and limestone beds, all for the most part of sedimentary 
origin. 

Smithfield limestone member. — The limestcme beds of the Harris 
und Dexter quarries in Lincoln, R. I. (formerly a part of Smithfield), 
have long been known as the Smithfield limestone. Iliey contain 
many interesting minerals, are of great economic importance, and 
still sustain a considerable industry. From them the village of Lime 
Rock derives its name. 

Other limestone beds, scHne of which are large and many of which 
were formerly quarried, occur in the formation, and those that now 
remain form only a part of the limestone that was contained in the 
original rock, as many bodies of tremolite rock, soapstone, serpentine, 
amphibolite, white pyroxene, and ores of iron and copper replace 
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former beds of limestone. The Umesttme is generally pure white, 
but some beds are banded in dark gray or tinged yellow with iron 
or pink with mttnganese, as if the rock contained rhodocbrosite. 
The limestones range frran massive saccharoidal marbles of fine to 
medium grain to rocks laminated by shearing, which developed 
chlorite, asbestos, momitain leather, or talc on the shearing planes. 
These beds are plainly contemporaneous members of a sedimentary 
series, intercalated originally with clayey and marly layers. At some 
places they reach a thickness of 150 feet or more, and their present 
ocqurreace in isolated long elliptical masses is due to faulting and to 
the metamorphism of much of the original limestone to other kinds 
of rock. The Umestones are In part dolomitic and in part pure lime- 
stone. In many places, especially at Copper Mine Hill, north of 
Sneech Pond, in Cumberland, they have been replaced by ores of 
iron and copper. 

Dana ' originally reported from Cumberland manganese, epldote, 
actinolite, garnet, titaniferous iron, magnetite, hematite, and chal- 
copyrite. Later E. S. Dana* copied this list and added bornite, 
malachite, azurite, calcite, apatite, feldspar, zoisite, mica, quartz 
crystals, and ilvaite (yenite) ; from Beacon Pole Hill, crocidolite; 
from Sneech Pond, chalcopyrite, ilvaite, wad, molybdenite, mag- 
netite, epldote, and chlorite. The "crocidolite" cited is riebeckite. 
The quartz penetrated by hornblende needles — the Thetis hair stone 
of Dr. Jackson, from Calumet Hill, in Cumberland — has been exten- 
sively cut as a gem. 

NORTHEASTBBN HASSACHTJSlTrTB. 
QENEKAL OSASAOTEB. 

Except for the long curved belts that extend for a number of miles 
northeastward and eastward from Marlboro and Southboro, the 
stratified rocks of northeastern Massachusetts that are tentatively 
assigned to the Algonkian' occur for the most part in comparatively 
small isolated lenses and ovals surrounded by and included in the 
Paleozoic igneous rocks. The areas occupied by these stratified rocks 
are of all sizes, ranging from those too small to be mapped on any 
ordinary scale up to those a mile or more wide and many miles long. 

The Algonkian (?) rocks consist chiefly of a number of sorts of 
schist, but include also many beds of quartzite, a number of small 
bodies of limestone, and a few small lenses of conglomerate. Many 
of the schists are of sedimentary origin and represent former argil- 
laceous or calcareous beds; others are volcanic and represent flows 

'Dsna. J. D., Sjatem of mlneTalog?, p. TTO, 1883. 
■Dana, £. S., Idem, eth ed..'p. lOSO, 1S92. 

'The deBcrlptlon of the presumed Algonkian rocks or nortbeasteni MassacbusettB haa 
been turnlBlied by Ur. LaForge. 
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and contemporaneous intrusive sheets of both rhyolitie and basaltic 
lavas. Some of the schists are probably metamorphosed tuffs. All 
the rocks are greatly altered and most of them are CfHnpletely re- 
erystallized and highly schiBtose. The schistosity is nearly every- 
where parallel to the original bedding, which in most places is still 
easily distinguishable. The beds are, as a rule, steeply tilted a^d, 
although there are many exceptions, there is a strikingly prevalent 
tendency throughout northeastern Massachusetts, even in the smaller 
and more isolated areas of these rocks, toward a northeast-southwest 
strike and a hij^ northwesterly dip. Whether or not the beds have 
been overturned can be made out at only a few places but that they 
have been overturned at many places seems not unlikely. 

The strata are cut, both parallel to and across the bedding, by dikes 
of igneous rocks like those which surround and intrude them. The 
invading rocks also include, especially in some places, many frag- 
mei^ of the stratified rocks, of all shapes and ranging in -dimen- 
aons from a fraction of an inch to many yards. In very few plaoes 
can any of the alteration of the stratified rocks be ascribed to coti- 
tact metamorphism, and manifestly most of the alteration that they 
now display was produced before the intrusiwi of ttie igneous rocks, 
as the schistosity is cut across in many places by the contacts and the 
fragments of the stratified rocks included in the igneous rocks were 
clearly schistose before their inclusion. The metamorphism of the 
stratified rocks is therefore believed to be almost wholly dynamic 
and to have been produced by folding under great pressure before 
the intrusion of the igneous rocks. That the present attitude and 
distribution of the AIg(Hikian ( !) rocks is due, however, to folding 
since the intrusion is Eliown by the facts that the igneous rocks them- 
selves have been deformed and that both they and the Algonkian (!) 
rocks now generally conform in attitude to the younger {Carbonifer- 
ous) strata that were deposited since the greater part of the intru- 
sions occurred and were subsequently deformed. In some places the 
younger intrusive sheets cutting the Algonkian (1) strata are as 
strongly schistose as the strata themselves, but whether their folia- 
tion is primary and due to fiow-bandiog or secondary and due to 
the fol^ng is not known. 

The present masses of Algonkian (?) rocks are all that remains 
of a series of strata that must have beai thick and have covered 
a wide area. That some of the granite gneisses whose age has not 
]-et been determined may represent a part of the floor on which 
the strata were deposited is not impossible, especially as pebbles 
of similar gneiss are found in the conglomerate lenses in the Algon- 
kian (?) strata. The series was greatly deformed and much meta- 
morphosed and later was several times invaded by igneous rocks. 
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Then tiie whole complex was af^in ^xoogly deformed uid finally 
was greatly denuded by erosion. The resulting scattered and 
fragmaitai7 character of the little that is left of the ancient rocks 
malos their ioterpretaticm and correlation rather difficult. They 
are regarded as probably pre-Cambriaii because they are so much 
more metamorphosed than the Cambrian rocks of the region and 
appear to have been affected by a deformation to which those rocks 
were not subjected, and because they are so largely volcanic, vol- 
canic rocks being extremely rare in the Cambrian of the Atlantic 
seaboard but fairly common in the pre-Cambrian. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that Cambrian strata which have not been 
recognized as such because no fossils have been found in them have 
been mapped as pre-Cambrian, but such rocks are probably scarce. 

Because most of the presumed Algonkian rocks occur in smaU, 
rather widely separated areas, their correlation is difficult and un- 
certain, and detailed knowledge of them has not reached the point 
where formations can be delimited and the rocks assigned to them 
except in a very general way. For the present it has seemed best 
to divide them between two formations, as has been done in central 
Massachusetts and in Rhode Island, and to use the same names— 
Westboro quartzite and Marlboro formation — that have been used 
in those districts. This arruigement is tentative and is made purely 
for conveniraice, and it may soon be superseded by another, as facts 
already accumulated indicate strongly that there are several for- 
mations instead of two and that not all the bodies of quartzite are 
of the same age. 

WB8TB0XO QVAaTZnE. 

For the present all areas in which quartzite is sufficiently pre- 
ponderant to give character and a name to the mass as a whole 
end which are large enough to be mapped are mapped as Westboro 
quartzite. The quartzite that occurs in several areas between Fay- 
ville, Ashland, and Framingham Center, close to the type locality, 
is pretty surely the basal formation of the Algonkian (?) series, 
is free from interbedded volcanic rocks, has the typical charac- 
ter of the Westboro quartzite, and is undoubtedly a part of that 
formation. The quartzite in Melrose, Saugus, and Lynnfield, and 
at least part of that in Waltham, Arlington, and Burlington, 
also presumably belong to the same formation. Other areas of 
quartzite, however, as, for example, those in Sudbury, Wobum, Ips- 
wich, Georgetown, and West Newbury, as well as part of that in 
Southboro, Waltham, Arlington, and Burlington, differ somewhat 
from the true Westboro in hthologic character and still more in being 
extwisively interbedded with volcanic rocks, chiefly of rhyolitic 
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types. In fact, in several of the areas juet enumerated Tolcanic rocks 
make up the bulk of the mass, which has accordingly been mapped 
with the Marlboro formation. As the structural relations are being 
worked out in greater detail, indications are becoming more numerous 
and definite that the quartzite iaterbedded with volcanic rocks is not 
part of the Weetboro but constitutes a later formation. It appar* 
entlj forms the upper part of the Marlboro formation as that forma- 
ticsi has been mapped in northeastern Massachusetts, and perhaps 
overlies the trae Marlboro. This conclusion gains support frxHn the 
relations discovered by F. J. Katz in Portsmouth and Itye, N. H., 
where the counterpart of the Marlboro formation overlies a gray- 
wacke without volcuiic roi^ and is in turn overlain by aesooiated 
quartzite and rhyolite. 

1USI.B0B0 rOSIUTtOB. 

All the areas of presumed Algonkian rocks in northeastern Massa- 
chusetts in which the rock is not domihantly quartzite have been in- 
cluded in the Marlboro formation on the accompanying map. The 
formation as thus mapped includes a variety of rocks, although 
green, gray, and black chloritic, homblendic, epidotic, and biotitic 
schists predominate. Interbedded with these are many thin layers 
of quartzite and quartz-muscovite schist, and, in places, of rhyolite, 
and the formation also includes a number of small bodies of limestone 
and a few lenses of conglomerate. Much of the schist is of sedimen- 
tary origin, but part of it is clearly of volcanic origin and consists 
chiefly of andesitic and basaltic types, and both porphyritic and 
amygdaloidal rocks are included among the less schistose varieties. 
In some places the formation has been extensively invaded by iu- 
tru^ve sheets of younger igneous rocks. 

The terrane mapped as the Marlboro formation in northeastern 
Massachusetts thus corresponds fairly well in general character to 
the Marlboro formation of central Massachusetts and of Bhode Is- 
land, but it is notably more complex, includes much more rock of 
igneous origin, and may represent a longer period of time. As stated 
in the preceding paragraph, quartzite and rhyolite are abundantly 
interbedded in some sections and appear to constitute the npper part 
of the formation as mapped and in reality may constitute a younger 
formation than the Marlboro proper. Definite information is yet 
lacking as to whether the limestone bodies occur at the same fixed 
horizon in the formation and can thus be separated as a distinct 
member, and the same is true of the conglomerates and of some of the 
schists. It is therefore possible that the formation, at least in 
northeastern Massachusetts, may eventually be broken up into several 
formations. 
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CAMBRIAN SYSTEM. 

WESTEBH KASSACH1TSBTT8. 

FOBHATIONH IN THE AREA. 

The Cambrian strata of western Massachusetts comprise three 
formations — at the base is the schistose Dalton formation, including 
in places a gneissoid cwiglomerate, which rests in marked uncon- 
formity tm the deeply eroded pre-Cambrian rocks; in the middle a 
thick, granular quartzite, the Cheshire quartzite; and at the top a 
thick mass of crystalline limestone — the lower part of the Stock- 
bridge limestone. The first two formations extend much farther 
eastward than the Stockbridge limestone over the pre-Cambrian rocks 
of the Green Mountain district. 

DALTON FOBMATION. 

At some places in western Massachusetts the lowermost Cambrian 
strata consist of gneissoid conglomerate having a maximum total 
thickness of 600 or 700 feet. The pebbles are chiefly quartz — ^black, 
blue, and commonly white — ^but a few are feldspar or gneiss. They 
are 5 to 100 millimeters long, are uniformly well rounded, and are 
arranged by longest diameters in one direction. At some places they 
are fattened parallel to a common plane into rather broad sheets, 
and at one place round-edged plates of quartz measuring 150 by 100 
by 10 millimeters were observed. The pebbles are generally inclosed 
in a large amount of matrix, which is altered to mica schist or mica- 
ceous quartzite by the development of muscovite, and in some speci- 
mens many tourmaline crystals are scattered through the matrix 
or incrust the surface of the pebbles, commonly in radiating groups. 

This conglomerate is continuous and can be traced for miles across 
Hinsdale and into Washington. It is best exposed at the site of 
the former Dalton clubhouse, on the high hill south of Dalton station, 
in the open pasture farther south, and on the southeast to the new 
lookout tower. This section was formerly thought to prove the transi- 
tion of Dalton to Becket. The conglomerate here is so beautifully 
distinct, the matrix is so completely changed to muscovite schist, and 
the unconformity with the underlying pre-Ciynbrian rocks is so well 
exposed that the locality is the best in Massachusetts for a study of 
the relations of these rocks. 

The growth of rosettes of tourmaline on the pebbles and the shear- 
ing of the conglomerate, at right angles to the bedding, into layers 
of gneiss 6 inches thick, on either side of which the pebbles are 
but slightly flattened, is especially notable. From the clubhouse flat 
the contact runs westward down the slope to the brook, where the 
Cambrian and the pre-Cambrian rocks can be seen in contact ; east 
of the pasture the gneissoid development is more complete, although 
the pebbles are in places distinct. Tlie conglomerate was origin^y 
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feldspathic and has generally changed to a thin-fissile, light-colored 
gneiss or schist in which the muscovite is generally a greasy hydrated 
sericite. Minute black or brown needles of tourmaline are invariably 
present in the rock clear across the State and are characteristic of 
this lower division in places where all traces of pebbles have disap- 
peared. This is the more remarkable, as tourmaline-bearing granites 
of post-Cambrian age are rare in Berkshire County, though I have 
found in Sandisfield one or two small veins which may be post- 
Cambrian, full of large crushed needles of tourmaline. Extensive 
batholiths o£ granite may be concealed beneath the Cambrian area. 
A little farthej: east such batholiths, ricih in tourmaline, are exposed, 
and still farther east they become predominant even in areas west of 
Connecticut River, 

A mile north of Hinsdale station, in the east wall of the long rock 
cut on the railroad, the same Cambrian sericite gneiss, although en- 
tangled in a warped and overturned syncline and most highly meta- 
morphosed and contorted, contrasts strikingly with the equally 
crushed Becket biotite granite gneiss in the west wall, of pre-Cam- 
brian age, which contains beds of amphibolite. The contact is at a 
break in the wall leading to a fine spring. 

One of the best places to study the series from the blue-quartz 
gneiss up to the Cheshire quartzite, and especially the relations of 
the Dalton formation to the pre-CambHan gneiss and the transition 
of the conglomerate gneiss into the sugary tourmaline quartzite, is 
in the northwest comer of Washington, where a blind road, not 
shown on the topographic map, runs north from a schoolhouse to 
the house of H. C. Congdon. The blue quartz here is extremely 
abundant and of rich color. Allanite is present, and parts of the 
ledges near the bam and spring are crushed into a granulite, which 
can be distinguished as pre-Cambrian only by its association with 
other pre-Cambrian rocks and by its position below the Cambrian. 
On the west the blue-quartz gneiss is covered unconformably by a 
fine muscovitic conglomerate gneiss, which is more gneissoid farther 
up from the base, and where a wood road crosses the brook it be- 
comes a slightly muscovitic tourmaline-bearing quartzite. Next west, 
and thus higher up in the series, appears a fine, white, massive 
quartzite, the Cheshire, which forms the first range of hills and be- 
comes schistose in the limestone valley. Other excellent contacts are 
exposed just east of Washington Center and south of O. Hudson's 
place, west of Ashley Lake. 

There is also the classic locality of the blue-quartz conglomerate 
at the central shaft of the Hoosac Tunnel described by Wolff,' 

Prof. Barrell has had the following composite analysis made of 36 
samples of gneiss from the Dalton formation. 

1 Fuinpelly, Raphael, Wolff. J. E., and Dale, T. N., GeolOBy of the Oreen Mountains in 
Massacbuaetts : U. 8. Geol. Survey Mon. 23, pp. 48, 72, 1S04. 
60244°— Bull. 687—17 3 
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Compotite anatpiU of ffneiat from lh« Ballon fomuttion. 

[B. C. WellB, anaUBt.] 
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The Cheshire quartzite is a granular quartz rock of very massive 
habit, rather fine and even grain, and colorless or slightly iron-tinted. 
It is extensively used for making glass. In places it is very fcld- 
spathic, and by the decomposition of the feldspar becomes regularly 
porous, so that it was formerly used as a buhrstone. The feldspar 
washed out of it forms small beds of very pure kaolin. The quartz- 
ite rises above the valley in picturesque cliffs, as in Monument 
Mountain. Great trains of bowlders of this rock have been carried 
down the Deerfield, Westfield, and Farmington valleys into the Con- 
necticut- Valley, and many of these bowlders are marked by con- 
choidal cracks about 2 inches long, which are apparently due to the 
action of the glacial ice, as they do not exist in the parent ledges. 
The formation was named from Cheshire, Mass., at and near which 
it is found in typical form. 



BTOCKBRUJOE LIMESTONE. 



The Stockbridge limestone is the great valley formation. It 
ranges from a gray mottled limestone to a white, highly crystalline 
marble, which is at some places very coarse grained. Chemically it 
ranges from pure calcite to dolomite, but the dolomitic phase is 
dominant. It is generally crowded with many secondary minerals, 
especially colorless varieties of the hornblende and pyroxene series — 
tremolite and canaanite. Toward the west it grades into beds that 
contain fossils of Lower Cambrian and Trenton (Middle Ordovi- 
cian) age; toward the east it grades downward in places into the 
Cheshire quartzite, as in Cheshire and Monterey. It is quarried for 
local use, and the great quarries on it in Lee have yielded much 
marble for public buildings in Washington, D. C, and other large 
cities. In the detailed description of the Femcliff in Lee I have 
mentioned subordinate beds of quartzit« in the Stockbridge.' The 
formation was named from the Stockbridge Valley, 
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IRON ORES OF THE RICHMOND DISTRICT. 

In the western part of the Stockbridge Valley, in Richmond, West 
Stockbridge, and Lenox, there are many deposits of limonite like those 
at Salisbury, Conn. These deposits have been mined for 175 years, 
and the charcoal iron obtained from them is still valued for making 
car wheels, though only the Cone mine in Richmond has been worked 
recently. The deposits lie near the junction of the Ordovician 
Berkshire schist and the Stockbridge limestcme and skirt the high 
ground of Mount Washington. They are formed by the replacement 
of portitms of the Berkshire schist or the Stockbridge limestone by 
solutions derived probably from the overlying schists, which have 
changed the schist into lim<»iite and the limestone into limonite and 
an impure siderite.* 

EASTXIIIK UASSACHUSETTS. 
OCCtTHHENCK. 

Fossiliferous strata of Cambrian age are found at four places in 
eastern Massachusetts. Lower Cambrian fossils are found at all 
four places and Middle Cambrian fos^ls at one of the four. Ko 
Upper Cambrian rocks have been found in place, but a few Upper 
Cambrian foseils have been collected from glacial bowlders of un- 
known origin and many pebbles of fossiliferous Upper Cambrian 
quartzite have been found in the Carboniferous Dighton conglomer- 
ate of the Narragansett Basin. 

Of the four localities indicated, two are Mi the borders of the Boa- 
ton Basin (of Carboniferous rocks), one on the north ade and the 
other on the south side of Boston Bay, and the other two are in the 
northwest comer of the Narragansett Basin (also of Carboniferous 
rocks). All these Cambrian beds are completely surrounded by 
younger rocks, and no traces remain of the floor on which they were 
deposited. They owe their preservation to the fact that s<Hne are 
huge iuclusicms in an igneous mass and others are the lower parts of 
down-folded or down-faulted masses thaC have not been wholly re- 
moved by erosion. All contain marine fossils, and their distribution, 
together with the widespread occurrence of fossiliferous Cambrian 
bowlders and pebbles, seems to indicate that a considerable part of 
Boutheastem New England was covered by the sea during most if not 
all of Cambrian time, and that Cambrian strata were once widely 
spread over the region. 

The Cambrian fossils of eastern Massachusette have been treated 
with great fullness by Grabau in Crosby's paper on the " Blue Hills 
complex," ' where he gives the following table: 

<Hobb8, W. H.. Tbe Iron ores at the Sallsburr diBtrlct of Connecticut, New York, and 
HaMichDsettB : Ecod. Geology, Tot. 2, p. 153. lOOT. 

■ OTsban, A. W., Paleontolog; of the Cambrian f erranes of th« Bo«too Baain : BoBton 
Soc Nat. Hist. OccasloDBl Papcra IV. vol. 1. pt. 3, pp. 001-694, plB. 31-39, 1900. 
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■ From p«bbl«s and bowldcn aalj. 

Only those rocks have been mapped as Cambrian that have yielded 
fossils or that are so closely associated in position ^ith and are so 
closely similar lithologieally to the fossiliferous rocks that their 
Cambrian age is highly probable. As has been stated in the descrip- 
tion of the presumed Algonkian rocks, it is quite possible that some 
of the quartzite, lydite, and limestone that have been mapped with 
the Algonkian (?) rocks may be of Cambrian age, especially some in 
Essez County, where small areas of rocks that are lithologically very 
similar to the fossiliferous Cambrian rocks have hitherto been rather 
generally regarded as Cambrian, and were so mapped by Sears,' 
Obscure fossils reported by Sears from several places in Essex 
County were identified as Cambrian, but the identifications have not 
been confirmed and their age is still doubtful. Some of the rocks 
from which Sears reported fragments of Lower Cambrian pteropods 
are now known to be much younger, and if he was not mistaken in 
his identifications the fragments must have been redeposited after 
erosion from Cambrian strata. 



The Lower Cambrian strata, in the Narragansett Basin, which 
are mapped under the name Hoppin slate, are exposed at two locali- 
ties. One of these, from which the formation is named, is at Hoppin 
Hill, North Attleboro. Here the beds outcrop at several places 
about the base of the hill, especially in the valley of a brook just 
east of the hill. The other locality is in Wrentham, half a mile south 
of West Wrentham village, just north of the Rhode Island boundary. 
The Cambrian fossils at Hoppin Hill were first described by Shaier 
and Foerste ' and later in detail by Foerste.' 

The rocks ccmsist chiefly of red shale or slate, with layers and 
nodules of white limestone, overlying greenish shale or slate, be- 
neath which is a basal white quartzite. They are not greatly altered. 

>Searg, J. H„ Tbe pb;elcal seogmphr, seolog7, mlDeralog?, and paleontologr of Baaei 
County, HaBB„ 10OS. 

■Shalet. N. 8., and Foerste, A. F., PrellmliiBry description of North Attleboro fossils: 
Hirrard Call. Mus. Comp. Zool. Bnlt.. vol. le, No. 2, p. 27. 1888. 

■Foerste, A. F., Geology ot tbe Narragansett Basin: U. 8. OeoL Sarrey Hod. 33, 
p. 386, 18SS. 
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The fossils are found mainly in the limestone and red slate and are 
fairly abundant in some ledges along the brook above mentioned. 
They consist principally of pteropods and trilobites, with one or two 
brachiopods, and form a characteristic Olenellus or Lower Cam- 
brian fauna. 

In both localities the beds dip steeply toward the neighboring 
granite. The relation of the two rocks was long in doubt, but that 
the granite is younger now seems certain.' In several places about 
Hoppin Hill the Cambrian beds are overlapped unconformably by 
strata of the Wamsutta formation of Carboniferous age. The base 
of the Cambrian strata is not exposed in the district and their 
thickness is unknown, but is probably not less than 600 feet. 

WETMOUTH PORMATIOX. 

Fossiliferous strata of Lower Cambrian age are exposed at two 
places on the margin of the Boston Basin — ^Weymouth and Nahant. 
At Weymouth, from which town the formation is named, the beds 
outcrop north of Mill Cove, where fossils were discovered by Foerste 
in 1889, and east of the cove where fossils were discovered by Burr 
in 1899.' The fauna is somewhat different at the two places, hut at 
both it is characteristically Lower Cambrian. The localities are 
described in detail by Crosby,' and the fossils are discussed by 
Grabau in the same publication. At Nahant the formation is ex- 
posed in three or four small masses, of which the largest and best 
known is at East Point. Fossils were noticed there by Agassiz as 
long ago as 1851, but the species were not identified, and their age 
was not determined until they were studied by Foerste in 1889.* 

At Weymouth the formation consists of reddish, brownish, and 
greenish cherty slate, with greenish epidotlc and calcareous lenses 
and Bodules and thin beds of white limestone. At Nahant the beds 
are cherty greenish slate and gray lydite and a few layers of white 
limestone. Only a few feet of the formation is exposed at Nahant, 
the strata apparently being large inclusions in the great mass of 
gabbro that makes up the peninsula, though possibly that mass is a 
deformed sill or laccolith, of which the Cambrian strata exposed are 
the remnants of the floor and roof. At Weymouth the strata appear 
to be folded with the overlying Braintree slate, but the drift cover is 
so general that the relations are concealed and the thickness of the 
beds can not be determined. 

I Warren, C. H.. sud Powers. Sldner, Geologr o( tbe DlamoDd Hlll-Camberlsnd district 
In Rhode Island-MaHHachuscttB : Oeot. Sue. America. Bull., vol. £5, p. 460, 1914. 

* Burr. H. T., A new Lower Cambrian faoDB from eaatcrn MMsacbntetti : Am. Geolo- 
K'lt, vol. 26, p. 41, 1900. 

* CroBby, W. O., GeoloKJ of the BaatoD BaalD : tbe Blue Hills complex : Boetoo Soc Nat. 
HiBt. Oeeasloiial Papers IT, vol. 1, pt S. pp. 41S-422, 1»00. 

* Foerste, A. fi".. The paleontologies I horlion of the limestone at Nahant, Man. : BoMoa 
Soc. Nat. IliHt. Proc., vol. 24. p. 201, 1S89. 
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BRAINTREB SI^TB. 

Beds containing Middle Cambrian fossils are exposed in the 
valleys of Euggles and Hayward creeks, in Quincy, in the valley 
of Monatiquot Brook, in Braintree, from which town the formation, 
ia named, and about the shores of Fore River, in Braintree and Wey- 
mouth. Strata of similar Hthologic character, in which no fossils 
have been found, crop out at several places along the north base of 
the Blue Hills in Quincy and Milton and are mapped with the 
formation. 

The old quarry on the south bank of Hayward Creek is one of the 
classic localities in American paleontology, Middle Cambrian fos- 
sils having been discovered there by Rogers in 1856. ' Since then 
many fossils have been obtained from that quarry and from other 
places in the neighborhood and the fossils have been thoroughly 
studied. The character and relations of the rocks have been de- 
scribed in detail by Crosby and the fossils have been described by 
Grabau in the work on the " Blue Hills complex," already referred to. 

The rocks are dark-gray to black carbonaceous slates and dark- 
gray lydite, with a few calcareous and epidotic layers and nodules. 
Near the contacts with the Quincy granite they have been some- 
what altered, in mo^ places to schist containing abundant almost 
microscopic garnet. Near their known contacts with the Dedham 
granodiorite — all fault planes — ^the strata have been greatly squeezed 
and sheared and altered to bright-red phyllite and mica slate, in 
which almost all trace of the original bedding has been obliterated. 
The fauna, though sparse, is a characteristic Paradoxides or Middle 
Cambrian fauna and fixes the age of the beds beyond doubt. 

The Braintree slate appears to overlie conformably and to be 
folded with the Weymouth formation in Weymouth. All its other 
contacts are with younger rocks — on the south it is faulted against 
and possibly in one or two places intruded by the Dedham grano- 
diorite; on the north it is overlapped unconformably by the Eox- 
bury conglomerate; on the east it is probably faulted against the 
Eoxbury; and on the west it is extensively intruded by and at 
places induded in the Quincy granite. Its thickness is unknown 
but is at least 1,000 feet. 

Probably other areas of Middle Cambrian rocks in the Boston dis- 
trict are covered by drift or submerged beneath Boston Bay, for 
fossiliferous bowlders have been found on some of the beaches 
about the south shore which could hardly by any possibility have 
come from the areas where the beds are exposed. Bowlders of rock 

1 UasucbuMtta : Am. Jonr. 
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in all respects like the Braintree slate except that they do not con- 
tain fossils. have been found on Little Nahant, not far from one of 
the exposures of the Weymouth formation, and presumably they 
were brought by the ice from some locality beneath Lynn Harbor or 
the Saugtis marshes. It is also interesting to note that a bowlder 
found at East Braintree contained five Middle Cambrian and two 
Lower Cambrian fossils.' 

UPPER CAMBEIAN. 

No strata containing Upper Cambrian fossils have been found in 
place in eastern Massachusetts, but in the Carboniferous Dighton 
conglomerate in the Narragansett Basin many quartzite pebbles, 
some of great size, have been found that contain Upper Cambrian 
fossils. The pebbles increase in size and number toward the south- 
east, which seems to indicate a source on that side of the basin, but 
if Upper Cambrian strata ever exist«d in southeastern Massachu- 
setts they were long ago completely removed by erosion or they 
are buried beneath the glacial drift and Coastal Plain deports that 
occupy the entire surface above sea level southeast of a line drawn 
from Manomet to Buzzards Bay, Pebbles of the same sort are 
found in the drift on Marthas Vineyard, but they were probably 
brought by the ice from some of the areas of Dighton conglomerate 
and thus have been transported twice before reaching the beds in 
which they are now found. 

ORDOVICIAN SYSTEM. 

TACONIC EANGB AND HOTJSATONIC VALLEY. 

STOCKBKIDOB LIMESTONE (tJPPER PART), 

As stated under the heading " Cambrian system," the upper part of 
the Stockbridge limestone is of Ordovician age, Trenton fossils hav- 
ing been found in it in certain areas to the north. The formation is 
described on page 34, in connection with the Cambrian rocks. 

BERKSHIRE SCHIST. 

The Berkshire schist is an extensive slaty formation, which in its 
western parts in New York is characterized by the presence of Upper 
Ordovician fossils and in its eastern parts becomes a complete mica 
schist, with garnet, staurolite, and tourmaline, and so much feld- 
spar that it may be called in places a schistose gneiss. It makes up 
nearly all the mountain ridges that rise from the limestone valleys in 
the western part of the State, It was named fqr its development in 
Berkshire County. 

> SblDier, H. W,. A X^wer-Mlddle Cnmbrlsn traasltloa tanna from Braintree, IfUB. : 
An. Jour. Sd,. 4tli aer., vol. 24, p. 170, 1S07. -. , 
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It has been fully described by Dale,* Hobbs,' and Emerson,* and 
made the subject of illuminating articles on folding and pressure 
cleavage by Dale. 

BIILUIW8PIPB UHESTONE. 

The Bellowspipe limestone ia a subordinate impure Limestone, 
which grades into the Berkshire schist and occupies the Central 
Hollow of Mount Greylock,* It includes the quartzite to which 
Date ' in 1894 applied the name " Bellowspipe quartzite." The for- 
mation was named for its development at " The Bellowspipe," on 
Mount Greylock. 

OBEYLOCK SCHIST. 

The Greylock schist is a muscovite (sericite), chlorite, and quartz 
schist with or without biotite, albit«, magnetite, tabular crystals of 
interleaved ilmenite and chlorite, ottretite, and tourmaline. Its thick- 
ness is 1,500 to 2,000 feet. It formed part of Emmons's pre-Cambrian 
or Lower Taconic Xo. 3 {talcose slate) and of Walcott's Hudson 
(Lower Silurian [Ordovician]).' Similar schists extend around the 
north of Hoosac Mountain in Vermont and seem to pass into the more 
metamorphosed Savoy schist. The formation was named for its con- 
spicuous development on Mount Greylock. 

BEBKSHISB HILLS AND CONNECUCTTT VALLEY. 

HOOSAC SCHIST. 

The Hoosac schist is a dark graphitic mica schist, in many places 
highly garnetiferous, especially at the base; in a few places it carries 
staurolite and kyanite. It is commonly porphyritic with small second- 
ary albite crystals, which in the northern part of the area so increase 
that the rock becomes a gneiss. Both muscovite and biotite are 
present, and the rock is commonly of greasy feel from the hydration 
of the muscovite. It is considered to be the lowest Ordovician schist 
formation on the west flank of the mountain axis. Farther west the 
Berkshire schist is the lowest, and the two formations are probably 
at least in part equivalent, but they were distinguished by Pumpelly,^ 
although the Hoosac, traced north round the Stamford granite gneiss, 
came into immediate proximity to the Berkshire, and no important 
lithologic distinction could be maintained between them. I have 

1 Dale, T. N., U. S. Geol. Sutypy Mon. 23, pp. n9-20.S, 
teenth Ann. Kept., pt. 2, pp. GE1-SS6. 1864 ; U. S. Geol. Sdttc] 
•Hobbs, W. H., Jour. Geolog3'. vol. 1, P. TIT, 1893. 
•EmersoD. B. K.. U. 8. Geor. Survev Bnll, 159. p. 81. 1899. 
•Dale, T. N., U. 8. Geol. Snrrer Mon. 23, p. 180, 1894. 
■Dale, T. H.. IT. S. Geol. Survey Fourteenth Ann. Rept., pt. i 
-Dale, T. N., V. 8. Oeol. Survej Mon. 23, p. 157, 1894. 
' Idem, pp. 69, 98. 
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described the Hoosac schist elsewhere.^ Its estimated thickness is 
1,500 feet in the Westfield Valley and 4,000 feet on Hoosac Mountain. 
The small secondary albite crystals were fully studied by Wolff, 
and three analyses of them prove that they are albite. 

Chemical compoHtion of albitic mica 9chitt, Hootao Mountain, Ma»*.' 
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This analysis shows dominance of magnesia over lime and of 
potassium oxide over sodium oxide, chemical relations strongly sug- 
gestive if not demonstrative of sedimentary origin.' 



HOWE SCHIST.' 

The Rowe schist is a monotonous quartzose pale-green hydromica 
schist, nonfeldspathie, commonly chloritic, with trapezohedrat gar- 
nets and many quartz lenses. Its estimated thickness is 4,000 feet 
on Hoosac Mountain and 7,000 feet in the Westfield Valley. To the 
south, on the Boston & Albany Railroad, it becomes gneissoid and 
carries many intercalated beds of hornblende schist. It was named 
for its occurrence at the town of Rowe. The Hoosac and Rowe 
schists appear to be the eastern equivalent of the Berkshire schist. 

CHESTER AMPHIBOLrTE." 

The Chester amphibolite occupies about the position of the Bel- 
lowspipe Umestone and may be its time equivalent. It crosses the 
State in a narrow interrupted band, with very steep bedding, and 
continues far into Vermont and Connecticut. It is 500 feet wide 
in its northern part, widens to 3,200 feet in Chester, and is 1,200 
feet wide where it crosses the State line. In its northern part it is 
a dark-green to black foliated or ligniform epidotic quartz-horn- 
blende schist apparently of sedimentary origin. At several places 
in this part of its course it is associated along its eastern (formerly 
the upper) border with lenticular masses of serpentine of igneous 

' Geology of old Hampshire County, Mrsb. ; T7. S. GeoL Su 
The geology of eastern Berlisblre County, Mass. : n. S. Geol. 

■AUen, E. T., U. S. Geol. Survey Bull. 226, p. 41, 1604. 

■BastlD. B. B., Jour. Geology, vol, 17. pp. 471-472, 1»0». 

• O. S. Geol. Survey Mod. 29. p. Tft, 18SB ; IT. S. Geol. Survey Bull. 150, p. 84 

•D. S. Geol. Survey Mon. 29, pp. 78-1S5, lS9g, and U. 8. Geol. Surrey t 
Holyoke folio (No. 00|, 1808. 
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origin several hundred feet thick, and in Chester unique lenses of 
Pinery border the bed on the east for several miles. (See p. 159.) 

South of the emery lenses and beginning at Osbom's quarry, in 
Blandford, an irregular thickness of dolomitic limestone appears in 
the homblendic bed, which for miles south maintains a thickness of 
10 to 80 feet and is more or less pierced with large enstatite prisms 
and grades into a coarse enstatite rock made up of thick, tabular 
crystals, some of which are 1 by 6 by 11 inches. The enstatite rock 
changes into a black bastite (marmolite) serpentine, which is quarried 
as black marble, or, where the black prisms are scattered in the 
white marble, it forms the beautiful stellate verd antiques, which are 
quarried in Westfield. This change of the enstatite is coincident 
areally with the distribution of the granite and is a thermal, not a 
dynamic metamorphosis, for the great interlacing enstatite prisms 
are intact and the beds are massive. 

In its northern extent, on the other hand, the thin fissile horn- 
blende (actinolite or tremolite) schists are products of mashing of 
more ferruginous, perhaps tufaceous beds without the influence of 
granite, and albite and quartz have been introduced by circulating 
waters as in the adjacent albitic schists. 

PEHIDOTTTE ANO SERPENTINE ASSOCIATED WITH CHESTER AHPHtBOLITE. 

As these rocks are in the main eruptive, their description is given 
on pages 156-158, although the limestone beds which form part of 
the series seem to be sedimentary, 

SAVOr SCHIST. 

The Savoy schist is a thick formation of light-gray, rather coarse 
muscovite or sericite schist, generally hydrated and greenish from the 
presence of a little chlorite commonly derived from garnets, which 
are very abundant and large. It is hardly distinguishable from the 
underlying Eowe schist. Its estimated thickness in Middlefield is 
3,300 feet 

Large heds of a sugary quartzite are intercalated in the schist and 
In many places are penetrated by long, flat hornblende crystals, which 
increase till beds of sedimentary hornblende schist like that of the 
Chester amphibolite are formed. Small beds of pyroxene limestone 
are scattered through the formation. South to Westfield River the 
formation is nearly all composed of the greasy sericite schist. In the 
cuts west of Chester 40 beds of hornblende schist 1 foot to 20 feet 
thick are intercalated. Farther south the Savoy is a coarse two-mica 
fcldspathic schist, carrying kyanite. It is the talcose slate and 
hydromica slate of Hitchcock. It was named for its development 
in the eastern part of Savoy Township. 
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HAWUIT BCHIST. 

The Hawley schist is a local ferromagnesian formation that is well 
exposed in Hawlej Township. It is a Boft dark-green chlorite schist, 
commonly full of anker ite rhombohedi;a, and contains many 
quartzose pale-green beds of sericite schist penetrated with many 
long hornblende blades in a fasciculate arrangement. Its estimated 
thickness is 2,300 feet in Worthington. 

Thick beds of black h(M*nblende schist run south with the bedding 
and are cut off by the great fault which forms- the western border 
of the Hawleyschist. An analysis of this hornblende schist is quoted 
on page 74. Several thin sections showed only the characteristics 
of sedimentary rocks — clastic quartz grains in a mat of hornblende 
and epidot« needles, and magnetite without a trace of titanium — and 
its composition sustains this theory of its origin. 

The heated waters circulating in the great fault that forms the 
western border of the Hawley schist havie dissolved the ankerite in 
great quantity and deposited the iron as magnetite along the main 
fissure and carried the manganese and much vein quartz and ilmenite 
far out from the fissure into the crushed rock; still farther away 
from the main fissure hematite has replaced the micaceous mineral 
of the schist. Thus at the old Hawley mine the specular iron or 
" micaceous iron " found in many mineralogic cabinets was formed. 
The ore belt can be traced along the crushed zone for several miles, 
and many openings have been made on the lean magnetite beds ex- 
tending southward across Forge Hill in West Hawley. 

Many traces of manganese ores— rhodonite and rhodochrosite — 
occur in these openings, and farther south along the same fault in 
Cummington, at what are called the " manganese mines," the rho- 
donite of Cummington can be found in place. At the old Hawley 
mine mentioned above can also be found a beautiful " coticule " or 
quartz-garnet rock, a pale flesh-colored granular rock made up 
almost wholly of small manganese garnets, many specimens of which 
are beautifully corrugated.' Similar veins carrying magnetite and 
the quartz -rhodonite mixture appear still farther east in Hawley. 

Farther north and east, especially north of Deerfield River, len- 
ticular beds and impregnations of pyrite appear, in many places 
carrying chalcopyrite and gahnite and, in some small veins, bornite. 
These deposits seem to have been concentrated by heated waters from 
the mineralized country rock under conditions somewhat different 
from those under which the magnetite veins were formed. 

The only important and successful mine in the Hawley schist is 
the well-known Davis pyrite mine in Rowe. The mine is said to 
approach exhaustion, and though much exploration has been made 
no other equally valuable deposit has been found.^ The mine was 
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closed in 1907. It was in an enormous mass of almost pure gran- 
ular pyrite, with some chalcopyrite, gahnite, blende, and garnet. Its 
length was 450 feet, and it was worked 1^00 feet deep cm the dip; 
its thickness was 24 feet for most of its length.' 

The Hawley schist. ia brought up by a short anticline in Goshen, 
which is faulted along the center and overthrust eastward. It 
carries a heavy bed of a characteristic sedimentary hornblende 
schist — a coarse brown cummingtonite-gamet rock. 

The Ordovician period seems to have closed with the deposition 
of the Hawley formation under conditi<His somewhat resembling 
those which prevailed in the Triassic. The great sheets of mafic 
eruptive rock were intercalated wjth beds of tuff and ferruginous 
sandstone; the tuffs have changed to the fine-grained ankerite-chlo- 
rite schists, the sandstones to the fasciculite-sericite schists. 

The beds and impregnations of sulphides may find their parallel 
in the pyrite and chalcopyrite veins in the Triassic, as at Turners 
Palls, Mass., or the bomite veins and impregnations, as at Crranby, 
Conn. 

Later faultings and mashings have formed the passageways for 
the heated waters, which gathered the iron and manganese oxides 
and silicates there concentrated. 

SILURIAN (?) SYSTEM. 

OENEBAI. CHABACTEB AND BELATIONS. 

The rocks here tentatively assigned to the Silurian are divided 
into three formations: A lower dark flaggy schist spangled with small 
biotites and full of garnets — the Goshen schist; a middle formation — 
the Conway schist — consisting of a similar schist but more corrugated 
and containing many beds of black limestone and hornblende schist 
derived therefrom, with beds of flaggy quartzite ; and an upper for- 
mation, barren of accessory minerals, which in some places forms a 
good roofing slate — the Leyden argillite. 

These formations are cut off by the Ordovician rocks before reach- 
ing the Connecticut line but extend nearly across the State with an 
average width of 10 miles and were mapped by Hitchcock as con- 
tinuing into northern Vermont. 

The Ordovician roclta, from the Hoosac schist to the Hawley schist. 
inclusive, make a continuous succession of related formations very 
distinct from the CambrLan below and the Silurian (?) above, and 
they occur in sufficient thickness and variety to match the whole 
Ordovician farther west. 

The Ordovician is free from carbon and largely from iron. The 
Silurian (?) rocks are very graphitic. They rest with marked un- 

ne, Mass. : Ens. and MId. .lour., vol. 82, pp. 873, 724, 
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conformity on the older western beds and cut off the Hawley schist 
to the south by overlap. The eruptive activity of the Hawley epoch, 
and the distinct transgressive unconformity of the Goshen schist 
upon the Hawley, prove that a considerable break separates the beds 
at this point. 

Farther east the Hawley schist emerges from beneath the younger 
Goshen schist, and there is distinct unconformity between them. The 
Devonian (Bernardston formation) rests unconformably on the Ley- 
den argillite, the upper formation of the Silurian (?) rocks. North- 
ward across Vermont the Conway schist becomes very calcareous, 
and when Silurian fossils were found in Littleton, N. H., in impure 
limestone the evidence seemed sufficient to allow the whole to be 
classed as Silurian, and this was done by Dana and me- The 
discovery of graptotites in good pi'eservatiwi in Magog, Canada, 
just north of the Vermont line, and indeterminate graptolites in two 
towns in northern Vermont, caused Richardson' to class the "Cal- 
ciferous " as Ordovician. The graptolites at Magog occur in the 
continuation of the slates of Montpelier ' (the Memphremagog slate) . 
Later C. H, Hitchcock' revised the classification of the whole area 
and brought it into complete harmony with the Massachusetts succes- 
sion. He makes the lowest series the " sericitic schist group," which 
is the equivalent of our Ordovician, next above the " phyllite slates 
and argillites," later called by him * the Memphremagog slate, and 
the same as the slat«s at Montpelier and tiie graptolite slates at 
Magog, and compared them with certain black slates in Heath and 
Charlemont which I have put in the Hawley schist Next shove 
comes the whole calciferous mica schist, which may thus be still 
correlated with the Silurian, except for the indeterminate grapto- 
lites cited by Richardson, which may belong to infolded bands of 
the older rock, Ruedemann* reports that "the carbonaceous .films 
are quite probably crushed graptolites." They may thus be either 
Ordovician or Silurian. 

In Canada the full width of the schist is classed as Ordovician and 
Hitchcock * classes the Conway schist in Vermont as Ordovician in 
his latest map, so that for Massachusetts it may remain an unsolved 
problem. 

OOSHSIT SCHIST. 

This formation includes the lower portion of the " Calciferous " 
mica schist of Hitchcock. It is almost wholly free from limestone 
and is a dark-gray graphitic muscovite schist, commonly arenaceous 

iRicbardson, C, H., Vermont State Oeoloslst Rept. 1901-2, p. M, 1902. 

" Idem. p. 65. 

' Hitchcock, C. H., Vermont Stat* Geologist Rept. 1&11-12, pp. 101, 117, 1912. 

' EiicdemanD, Rudolf, Vermont Blate GeologlBt Bept. 1911-12, p. 1S2, 1912. 
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and splitting into flags 2 to 3 inches thick, which have been much 
traed in the large towns in the Connecticut Valley for sidewalks. It 
is abundantly crowded with small red garnets, especially where 
micaceous, and spangled with small shining black mica plates, many 
of them set across the bedding where the rock is more arenaceous. 
Staurolite is generally rare in the central portion of the area and is 
absent in the northern part 

The typical region is that surrounding the oval of Hawley schist 
in Goshen, where the Goshen dips away from the Hawley in all 
directions. A band identical in lithologic character and of the same 
thickness crosses the western part of Worthington and extends north- 
ward into Vermont 

The schists run south across the southern half of the State in a 
narrow band and are well exposed at Salmon Falls (Fairfield), 
where their thickness, much diminished from that seen farther 
north, can be clearly determined. In the rest of this area their dis- 
tinction from the Conway schist is not so clear, for in the broad 
anticline the rock is about as much corrugated as the next formation 
above, and the only criterion by which it can be distinguished is the 
smaller quantity of graphite, limestone, and other accessories. Tlie 
distinction is here comparatively unimportant and is carried out 
partly for the sake of uniformity with adjoining areas, and partly 
because in the great mass of these graphitic schists any distinction 
is important in unraveling the structure and expressing it on the 
map. At the base of the bed in its northern part is a bed of horn- 
blende schist of sedimentary type, porphyritic with crystals of 
secondary albite. An analysis of the schist is quoted on page 74 
(analysis 1). 

CONWAY SCHIST, '^' 

A large region is covered by this formation, which is also very 
extensive northward beyond the limits of the State. The finely cor- 
rugated muscovite schist, which is the principal rock, is in many 
places so contorted that no strike can be made out The rock is 
dark from the abundance of graphitic matter. Small garnets and 
staurolites are generally abundant in it, but they become rare to 
the north ; zoisite and blue kyanite are common. 

The rock is generally spangled with many small elongate shining 
black mica scales, set transversely to the foliation. There are many 
beds of a sandy quartzite with small scales of red mica regularly dis- 
seminated. These beds furnish excellent material for scythestones. 
Beds of a black limestone full of nodules of graphite and dark mica 
appear in the middle of the area and increase in number northward. 
In many places these beds are changed above and below for 2 or 3 
inches into hornblende schist, and when blocks are separated from 
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the ledge they weather in swampy places into forms like plow- 
shares, anvils, and the like from the solubility of the limestone. 

iTiese hornblende schist layers increase in thickness in some places 
until they replace the limestone entirely. Other wholly similar 
hornblende schist beds in the mica schist are assumed to have the 
same sedimentary origin. The passage of limestone into hornblende 
schist was first stated in 1898.^ 

Analyses of these and similar beds are brought together on page 74 
(analyses 1, 4, 5, and 9) for comparison and common discussion. 

In the western portion the schist is very fine grained and of the 
type described above. In the eastern portion it is greatly cut by 
large masses of granite and becomes itself coarser grained, barren of 
all accessories mentioned above, and much impregnated with quartz 
and pegmatite veins. It is a rather coarse muscovite-biotite schist, 
i-endered dark by graphitic dust. The fine and regular corrugation 
common farther west gives place to an irregular contortion, and by 
the intrusion of the granite the whole is greatly changed from the 
normal dark-spangled and corrugated schist farther west. 

The thickest bed of limestone starts at Whately Glen and runs south 
across the town of Whately. Parallel to this runs a thick bed of 
hornblende schist, which abuts against the great mass of granite that 
occupies so much of Whately and Northampton. Fragments of 
tlie three rocks — the mica schist, the limestone, and the hornblende 
schist — can be found for many miles south included in the granite in 
the line of their strike and in parallel positions, which indicates that- 
these rocks once extended together across the granite and have been 
removed by erosion. The granite is largely homblendic in the area 
of the hornblende schist, biotitic in the area of the biotite limestone, 
and muscovitic in the part covered by the muscovite schists. This 
indicates that the granite melted the schists to some extent and incor- 
porated mucli of them into its mass. The formation was named for 
its development along the river in Conway, Deerfield. 
I.ETDE1T ABGILLITE. 

The Leyden argillite is a slaty rock that is widely spread in Ver- 
mont and enters Massachusetts in Leyden. It occupies the whole 
of that town, passes south beneath the Triassic sandstones in Green- 
field and Deerfield, and reappears in Whately, where it is cut off on 
the south by the eruptive tonalite. It is the least altered rock of 
the Paleozoic column. It was originally a black mud rock, but is 
now a black slate, composed of a felt of microscopic scales of mica 
inclosing small grains of original quartz and much carbonaceous 
matter derived from the organic bodies it once contained. Where 
the rock is most changed small pustules indicate the beginning of 
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gKrnets or black mica ci^stals, and it is (M^nmonly netted with quartz 
veins. It is highly corrugated, and where by pressure a cleavage 
structure was produced it makes good roofing slate. Along its 
contact with the tonalite it has been greatly altered by that rock into 
a greenish gneiss and farther outward into a chiastoljte schist. These 
chiastolites are further altered, though retaining the black cross in 
section, into a mass of muscovite scales in which minute staurolites 
in twin crystals are embedded, and these staurolites are superficially 
changed into a fibrous mineral.' 

The Go^en and Conway schists and the Leyden argillite form 
a continuous series, separated from the formations below and above 
by considerable unconformities. The deposits doubtless were laid 
down in a sea that was shallow but continuous, as is indicated by 
the abundant carbon, and whose boundaries and history were dif- 
ferent from those of the seas which preceded and followed it. On 
the south and west the formations are successively narrower, the Ley- 
den, the latest of the three, lying within the Conway, and the Conway 
within the Goshen— the oldest. Hence it may be inferred that the 
sea had shrunk northeastward, or that the land had expanded in that 
direction, during the corresponding epochs. 

DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 

BBBHABDSTOH POBKATXON'. 

In the " Geology of Old Hampshire County " I have described the 
Bemardston formation and given a detailed map and sections of it.^ 

Next above the Leyden argillite occurs a conglomerate in the base 
of the Bernardston formation composed in part of pebbles derived 
from the Leyden and deposited on it near their source. Such a bed 
is called a basal conglomerate. In order to produce the materials 
for such pebbles the Leyden strata must have been hardened and 
raised to form a shore line, against which broke the waves of the 
Devonian sea. Before this time, also, quartz veins had developed in 
the argillite. These changes imply the lapse of considerable time 
between the Leyden epoch and that during which the sedimentary 
deposits were continued by the return of the sea over this area. The 
pebble beds mark the third unconformity in the Paleozoic history 
of the province, the Cambrian transgression having been the first 
and that separating the Hawley and Goshen schists the second. The 
basal conglomerate and the deposits succeeding it were spread over 
Bernardston and Vernon and farther north to connect with the open 
sea and south down the Connecticut basin at least as far as Belcher- 
town and are known as the Bernardston formation. They are now 
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greatly altered; the quartzite pebbles have been mashed as if they 
were soft metal, and the whole conglomerate is locally changed to 
gneiss, which grades up into thick beds of quartzite, on the foliation 
faces of which there is much newly formed mica. Beds of limestone 
inclosed in these quartzites still contain Upper Devonian corals, 
crinoids, brachiopods, and other shells too obscure for specific deter- 
mination, although the rock is so coarse grained that cleavage pieces 
of calcite more than an inch across can be split from some of it. Fer- 
ruginous waters soaked into the limestone, changing the upper part 
into limonite, and this has been later changed to a bed of garnetifer- 
ous magnetite a foot thick. 

Above these altered sandstones and limestones comes a thick series 
that was once composed of clayey beds with int«rposed limestone 
beds. The clayey beds have been changed into pimpled mica schists, 
and the limestone beds into thick hornblende schists, which show 
their derivation from limestone by the presence of limestone rem- 
nants containing essonite and pyroxene. Other similar black beds 
are so coarse and massive that they seem to be sills of little altered 
diorite, as they contain much plagioclase and leucoxene. An an- 
alysis of this rock is quoted on page 74. 

CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 

QENEEAI. FEATT7BBS. 
Stratified rocks of certain or of probable Carboniferous age oc- 
cupy a large part of Rhode Island and of Massachusetts east of 
Connecticut River. In the Central Upland more or less metamor- 
phosed sedimentary rocks, which are regarded as the altered equiva- 
lents of the definitely Carboniferous strata of the Worcester area, 
occupy, together with yoimger intrusive rocks of late Carboniferous 
or post- Carboniferous age, the whole district, and extend northward 
into New Hampshire and southward into Connecticut. East of the 
Central Upland the slope descending to the coast is crossed by four 
principal and several minor troughs or basins occupied by Car- 
boniferous strata, bounded in part by sedimentary or faulted con- 
tacts against older rocks, both igneous and sedimentary, and in part 
by eruptive contacts of younger igneous rocks. The Worcester 
trotigh, the westernmost of the four, is a belt from 2 to 10 miles 
broad and of general synclinal structure, which crosses Massachu- 
setts from Webster to Pepperell. It extends southward far into Con- 
necticut and northeastward probably across New Hajnpshire. Just 
east of it, and connected with it for a short distance in Bolton, lies 
the Merrimack trough, which, as far northeast as Lowell, is hardly 
more than a mile wide. Beyond Lowell it broadens and extends 
across southeastern New Hampshire into Maine, On the Piscataqua 
50244°— Bull. 597—17 i 
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it is more than 12 miles wide and is apparently a syncline, but in 
Massachusetts it appears to have a faulted monoclinal structure. 

The Boston Basin is a roughly triangular area that occupies the 
coast of Boston Bay between Severe and Hull and extends westward 
to Sherhom. Its structure is highly complex. The Framingham 
Basin, a small area of volcanic rocks, which is separated by less than 
4 miles from the west end of the Boston Basin and which may once 
have been connected with it, is doubtfully regarded as Carboniferous. 

The Narragansett Basin is a great area of Carboniferous sediments 
that occupies most of eastern Rhode Island, including the bed of 
Narragansett Bay and the islands in it, and extends northeastward 
nearly across Plymouth County, Mass. Its structure is highly com- 
plex, but in the main it is a synclinorium. The Nwfolk County 
Basin branches from its northwest comer and extends northeastward 
almost or possibly quite to the Boston Basin. The Woonsocket 
Basin, a small trough of highly altered but presumably Carbonif- 
erous sediments, lies northwest of the Narragansett Basin and is at 
one place only a few miles distant from it. It is generally regarded 
as a detached outlier of that basin. 

All the basins and troughs except that at Framingham, which is 
so small that its direction is indeterminate, trend northeast and south- 
west. The four main areas and the Norfolk Basin are curved, the 
trend changing from nearly north and soutti at their southern ends 
to northeast, or, in the Boston Basin, even to east, at their northern 
ends. As this trend and curvature is common also to the pre-Car- 
boniferous rocks and the bodies of younger granites, it is probably 
almost wholly due to the post-Carboniferous deformation and only 
remotely, if at all, connected with the original form of the areas in 
which the sediments were deposited. Its conspicuousness is also 
probably due in large part to the extreme denudation which the 
region has suffered and which has separated large bodies of rock 
that formerly were probably continuous. 

As these rocks at some places contain beds of graphitic coal and 
as fossil plants were found in the Narragansett Basin rather early in 
the nineteenth century, they have been studied for many years, and 
the literature pertaining to them is fairly voluminous. Only the 
more recent or the more detailed studies will be mentioned here. 

The chief paper on the Narragansett Basin is the monograph 
by N, S. Shaler, J, B. Woodworth, and A. F. Foerste.* More recently 
Lahee^ has made a detailed study of the structure and the meta- 
morphism of the rocks in the southern half of the basin. The Boston 
Basin has been studied for many years by Crosby, who has pub- 

■ C. 8. G™I. Surrey Mod. 38, 1800. 

•Laheo, F. n., RelatloDS at tbe d^Ke of metamorpblaiD to tbe geoloslcal structure and 
to add ienpoua intrusion In the Nnrrajranaett Basin, H. I. : Am. Jour. Scl., 4th Bpr., vol. S3, 
pp. 447-469, 1912. 
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lished a number of papers deaUng with parts of the area.' The 
Poxbury conglomerate of the Boston Basin was made the subject 
o£ an elaborate study by Mansfield,' and the Boston district has been 
mapped by LaForge for publication by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in the forthcoming Boston folio. The Carboniferous 
strata of the Worcester trough and of the Central Upland have been 
the subject of my own studies in mapping these areas for publication 
in folios of the Geologic Atlas of the United States, and the area 
about Worcester has already been mapped and described.' The rocks 
of the part of the Merrimack trough crossing Essex County have been 
described by Sears.* 

In my opinion the sheet of Cambrian sediments, which Crosby 
thinks may have been 2 miles thick, was folded, intruded by granites 
and felsites, and worn down deeply before the beginning of the 
Carboniferous period. The surface was exposed, as dry land, to 
physical and chemical actions that caused deep disintegration of 
the granites without much chemical change, and tiie result is seen 
in the great quantity of granite debris in the arkose that forms a 
large part of the basal conglomerates. Barrell has urged that in a 
subarid climate extremes both of cold and of heat may produce such 
a result. The material of the basal conglomerates is very local in 
its origin — arkose where the underlying rock is granite, quartzite 
conglomerate where it is quartzite, and felsitic where felsites abound. 
The coarseness, the unsorted and unworn fragments, and the rapid 
change in grade of the material indicate the violent but intermittent 
floods of an arid but mountainous region. 

Mansfield concluded that the basal conglomerates are probably of 
a common terrestrial origin, that the more regularly and evenly 
bedded deposits are fluviatile and lacustrine, and that the more irreg- 
ular deposits were laid down by torrents. He also suggested that the 
abundant feldspathic material in the sandstones and in the matrices 
of the conglomerates might have been derived from unsorted and 
unweathered material, such as might have been furnished to the 
streams of that time by glaciers, though he found no direct evidence 
of glacial deposdtion in the cwiglomerate itself. The subsequent dis- 
covery by Sayles" of the glacial origin of part of the Roxbury con- 
glomerate tends striking confirmation to this suggestion. 

The coarse Dighton conglomerate, spread in great sheets over the 
thick coal-bearing shales of the Rhode Island formation in the Nar- 

I See espectallr Boaton Soc. Nat. Hist. OccMtoaal Papers III and IV. 

■ UaosQeld. G. B., Tbe orixln aii<l Btmctnie of tbe Boxbnry cougdomerate : Harvard Call. 
Mus. Comp. Zoo!. Boll., vol. *9, pp. 91-271, 1W6. 

'Perry, J, H., aod Bmerson, B, K,, The seoiogy of Woreenter, Mass., 1903. 

•Seara, 1. H., TSe phjBlcal geograpby, BeolOKy. mlneralogj. and paleontology of Bsaei 
Coonty, Hub., 1005. 

* Saylea, B, W., aod LaForge, Laarence, Tbe glacial orlglD of the Boibarr conglom- 
erate : Science, new eer.. toI. 32, p. 723, IBIO, 
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ragansett Basin, presents problems of its own. It is coarser toward 
the south and the pebbles of fossiliferous Upper Cambrian quartzite, 
not known in place, for which the rock is famous, are also larger 
and more abundant toward the south. On the other hand, pebbles 
composed of muscovite granite are larger and more abundant toward 
the north. To explain such conditions Mansfield assumed the former 
existence of mountains of Alpine height on the southeast, which may 
have been the source of the floods and the glaciers and have supplied 
the coarse material. Other mountains on the northwest of the 
Boston district were assumed as a source of the muscovite granite, 
as the nearest known granite of that sort lies in that direction. It is 
now known, however, that the muscovite granite northwest of Boston 
is younger than the Carboniferous sediments. The Dighton con- 
glomerate finds its possible equivalent in the conglonierat« at Har- 
vard, in the Worcester district. 

I believe that the Carboniferous deposits were of continental for- 
mation and that the disconnected areas now forming the several 
basins and troughs were originally continuous over the greater part 
of southeastern New England. The outward or northwestern border 
of the basal conglomerates runs through the Boston Basin, bends 
southward past Woonsocket, and thence runs near the west shore of 
Xarragansett Bay. In the region north and w^ of this line the 
basal formation was fine sand instead of gravel and was overlain 
by fine mud, and the deposits of this kind were probably laid down 
on interfluvial plains that were afterward overspread by lagoons 
occupied by vegetation. At the western border of the Carbonifer- 
ous area, in Wilbraham, well-washed quartz conglomerate recurs 
again in small amount and indicates that the western margin of the 
great sheet of deposits was somewhere near the east side of the 
present Connecticut Valley. 

NABBAaAlfSETT BASHJT (INCLXmiNQ THU NOBFOLK BASIN)- 
GENERAL FBATURES. 

The strata of the Narragansett Basin have an estimated aggregate 
thickness of 12,000 feet. They have been divided into a number 
of formations and members, the sequence, thickness, general char- 
acter, and approximate equivalence of which are shown in the fol- 
lowing table, prepared by Woodworth^ and published in the mono- 
graph on the basin : 

, A. F„ Geolog? of the NarrasaoMtt 
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The beds have been thrown into a series of great folds which, in 
general, are broader and more open in the middle of the basin and 
steeper and pinched at the sides. Lahee gives the following sum- 
mary ' of his conclusions regarding the deformation : 

The Narragansett Basin is a body of OarboDlferons strata which <a) have- 
been deformed Bccording to the Appalachian tyjte of folding; (b) have been 
reglouallr metamorphosed ; and (c) have been intruded by Igneous rocks. 

The post-Carboniferous intnistves include a few minette dikes, on the one 
hand, and an estensive, perhaps related, series of granites, pegmatites, and 
quartz veins (Acid Intrusive Series) on the other hand. 

Of the Acid Intrusive Series, the granite • • * Is oldest, the pegmatites are 
younger, and the quartz veins represent the latest differentiation phase. • • * 

These igneous rocks (Add Intrusive Series and probably minettes) were 
Injected during, and immediately subsequent to, the folding of the CarlKiniferous 



More or less static and dynamic metamorphism attended the intrnslon of 
these igneous rocks, hut this metamorphism is local and is of distinctly differ- 
ent character from the regional metamorphism due to the folding. 

We conclude, then, that the Carboniferous strata of the Narragansett basin, 
after deep burial, were folded by forces that acted with greater intensity In the 
south, that, contemporaneous with and consequent upon this deformation, these 
sedimentB were regionally metamorphosed ; that this deformation and this meta- 
morphism were accompanied, in their later stages, by the intrusion of certaio 
igneous rocks — a process which continued, with magmatic differentiation, for 
some time after folding ceased; and that, these facts being accepted, the 
regional metamorphism and the injection of the post-Carboniferous igneous 
rocks may be regarded a.s nearly parallel effects of the mountain-building forces. 

FONDVILLE CONGLOMERATE. 

The basal formation is generally a coarse conglomerate or arkose, 
made up of material derived from adjacent granite. It is not a 
continuous formation but is well represented along the nortli and 
southeast borders of the basin. It was named from Pondville sta- 
tion, in the Norfolk Basin, where it is well displayed. 

WAMSUTTA FORMATION. 

Overlying the Pondville conglomerate, or resting on the older rocks 
where the Pondville is absent, is a group of characteristically red 
beds, composed of sandstones, felsite, agglomerates, arkose, and shale, 
which Woodworth called the Wamsutta group, from Wamsutta, an 
Indian name proposed, but not adopt«d, for North Attleboro, wliere 
it is typically developed. The sediments, which include both felsites 
and melaphyres, are interbedded with some tuffs and flows of vol- 
canic rock. 

RHODE ISLAND FORMATION. 

The Rhode Island formation makes up the greater part of the 
rocks of the basin, both in thickness and extent. It is named from 
the fact that the graphite coal beds of the State of Rhode Island 
are a part of it. It is called the Pawtucket formation by Warren 

> Labee. F. H., op. cit., pp. 4eK-4e9. 
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and Powers.^ It consists of shaly and slaty coal-bearing beds in- 
tercalated with sandstones and conglomerates. It abounds in coal 
plants of Pennsylvanian age and contains the remains of a few 
ostracodes and insects. The rocks along the western border of the 
basin are rather strongly metamorphosed. 

Coai was mined from the formation about the middle of the last 
century but apparently without profit. The coal beds are much 
crushed by the folding and include considerable infiltrated foreign 
material, so that the coal contains much ash. The coal is very 
nnthracitic and apparently partly graphitic — indeed, the more al- 
tered rocks south of Providence are still mined for graphite. 

A pale-greenish to grayish, little altered slate or phyllite from 
Potters Point on Conanicut Island was analyzed by Pirsson with the 
result given below. It is a mat of finest mica, chlorite, quartz, 
graphite, and hematite, containing microlites of secondary tour- 
maline and rutile. The dominance of magnesia over lime and of 
potash over soda and the excess of alumina are striking and afford 
chemical evidence of sedimentary origin, though such confirmatory 
evidence is not needed. 

Chemical composition of phjilUte from Fotterg Point, Conanicut Island.' 

[L. V. rirssoQ, analynt.] 

SlOi 50.38 CaO _' None. 
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DIGHTON AND PDRGATORT CONQLOHERATES. 

Infolded in the Ehode Island formation are long lenses of a 
peculiar conglomerate, mentioned above as the Dighton conglom- 
erate. It is named from Dighton, Mass., near which it is well ex- 
posed. It contains Obolus-bearing quartzite pebbles of Upper Cam- 
brian age and pebbles of muscovite granite, both rocks being of un- 
known origin. The pebbles are commonly more than a foot long 
and are well rounded, suggesting beach action. Their size indicates 
more violent currents than those that existed ^uring the earlier 
stages of Carboniferous deposition. Farther south what is regarded 
as the same formation is called the Purgatory conglomerate from a 
well-known cliff near Newport, where the conglomerate is much 
metamorphosed, the matrix is mica schist, and the large pebbles in- 
dent each other. The whole is perfectly sheared by gi'eat joints. 

' Warren, C H., and PowBra, Sidney, Geology o 
triflt In Bbode Islau d- Massac buse t ts : Geol. Soc. Ame 
'Am. Jour. Sd., 3d aec. vol. i6. p. 3T8, 1803. 
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WOONSOCKET AREA. 
BEUJNQHAM CONQLOMERATE. 

The Bellinghain conglomerate, regarded as the equivalent of the 
Pondville conglomerate, extends southward in a sinuous belt from 
a point near North Bellinghain, Mass., past Woonsocket into Bhode 
Island. It is a coarse basal conglomerate composed of pebbles of 
granite, quartzite, and green schist in a matrix of sericite schist. 
The pebbles are commonly drawn out by crushing into long bands, 
and the whole mass is in places changed to coarse chloritoid (ma- 
sonite) schist, furnishing great crystals of masonite, several inches 
square, such as those obtained from Natick, R. I. The rock has pre- 
sumably been isolated by erosion from the Narragansett Basin. In 
Plates I and II, A^ the progressive alteration of the conglomerate 
is well shown in specimens from Cranston and from Premisy Hill, 
south of Woonsocket. In Plate I the aplite pebbles are much 
crushed, the granite little. In Plate II, A, the aplite pebbles are 
rolled out to disks 10 to 15 inches long. 

BOSTON BASIH.' 

The Carboniferous strata of the Boston Basin comprise the Rox- 
bury conglomerate below and the Cambridge slate above. Where 
the base of the fioxbury is exposed, it lies on the Dedham grano- 
diorit« or on rocks of the Mattapan volcanic complex, and at its 
top it is overlain conformably by the Cambridge slate. Both for- 
mations are much folded and faulted and in places considerably 
sheared, and an imperfect cleavage has been developed nearly every- 
where in the basin. 

BOXBCRY CONGLOMERATE. 

Subdivisions. — The lower formation, named for the Eoxbury dis- 
trict of Boston, where it is conspicuously exposed, consists of a thick 
conglomerate and some sandstone and slate. In at least the southern 
part of the basin it may be divided into three members — the Brookline 
conglomerate at the base, the Dorchester slate in the middle, and 
the Squantum tillite at the top. The later flows of the Mattapan 
volcanic complex, chiefly amygdaloidal melaphyre, are at several 
places inter stratified with the Brookline and Dorchester members, 
but they are not known to occur in the Squantum member. It is 
impossible to distinguish everywhere between some of the earlier 
beds of the Brookline member and some of the volcanic conglom- 
erates of the Mattapan complex, but clearly the volcanic activity be- 
gan before the deposition of the Brookline and it appears to have 
ceased, at least in so far as surface extrusion is concerned, before 
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the advent of the glacial conditions that marked the cloae of Rox- 
bury time. 

BrooJdine conglomerate meiiiber. — ^This member is named from 
Brookline, where the rocks are extensively exposed. It consists of 
massive conglomerate from 500 to perhaps 2,000 feet Uiick, which 
contains some layers or pockets of sandstone and a few thin lenses 
of slate. At some places along the southern margin of the hasin 
its base is a slaty or sericitic quartzite but at mo^ places it is a 
coarse ill-sorted conglomerate containing some pebbles or small 
bowlders more than a foot through. 

Dorchester slate mender. ~~T\ns member is named from the Dor- 
chester district of Boston, where it is exposed at several places. It 
consists of red and purple slates, in part cross-bedded, interbedded 
with sandstone and fine-pebble conglomerate. The slate is typically 
rather coarse grained and consists largely of reworked volcanic sedi- 
ments. In Dorchester and in the southern part of the basin generally 
the member is 100 to 600 feet thick, but if the slate exposed in and 
about Allston Heights is assigned to the Dorchester member, its 
maximum thickness may be as much as 1,000 feet 

Sguantum tUUte member. — ^This member is named from the penin- 
sula of Squantum in Quincy. It consists of conglomerate and tillite 
with some interbedded sandstone and slate. Its thickness appears 
to range from 50 to 600 feet or more, but as its base is exposed in 
only one place, so far as known, its thickness is uncertain, like that 
of the Dorche^r member. For the same reason its relation to the 
Dorchester member is uncertain, and the two may be separated by 
an unconformity. At its top the Squantum member passes into 
the Cambridge slate through 100 feet or so of transition beds simi- 
lar to the Dorchester member. A large part of the Squantum ap- 
pears to be of glacial origin and some of it, especially near the top, 
is typical tillite or glacial conglomerate, containing striated and 
faceted pebbles, as at Squantum and Hyde Park. Sayles has de- 
scribed in detail* all the outcrops of the tillite, which are found 
from Squantum on the east to Roslindale on the west and perhaps 
also in Hingham and Allston. He concludes that the ice probably 
came frtHU the southeast, and that there were at least three beds of 
till with two intercalated interglacial beds. A great piedmont 
glacier like the Malaspina Glacier would have deposited material 
such as is found. 

CAHBKmOB ai^ATB. 

The Cambridge slate, named from Cambridge, where it has been 
encountered in many excavations, consists of perhaps 3,500 feet of 
slate, shale, argillite, and some interbedded sandstone, and at or near 
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the top about 40 feet of greenish and yellowish quartzite. Beds 
here and there are composed of reworked tuff. The formation is of 
rather uniform lithologic character, and appears to have been de- 
posited in a body of fresh water, possibly a lalie at the margin of 
the ice. 

CORBELAITON AND AOE OF THE FOBHATI0N8. 

No fossils, except at one locality a few obscure tree trunks, pos- 
sibly Cordaites, have been found in the Roxbury conglomerate and 
none in the Cambridge slate. The age of the beds is assumed from 
what appear to be the most reasonable correlations with the forma- 
tions of the Narragansett Ba^n, on the south. In both basins vol- 
canic eruptions of similar lavas occurred during the early stages of 
deposition and presumably at about the same time. The Roxbury 
conglomerate is believed to be equivalent to the formations of the 
Narragansett Basin as a whole, and if so, it ranges in age from early 
Pennsylvanian possibly to Permian. The assumption of the glacial 
origin of part of the Squantum member accords with this view, for 
most of the Carboniferous tillites in different parts of the world are 
regarded as of basal Permian age. The Cambridge slate, then, is also 
possibly Permian but presumably younger than any beds in the Nar- 
ragansett Basin. 

UEABIHACE TBOUGH. 
MSBBIMACK QUARTZITE. 

The rocks of that part of the Merrimack trough which lies between 
Lowell and the Massachusetts-New Hampshire boundary are fairly 
liomogeneous, and for the present it seems best to map and describe 
them under but one formation name — ^Merrimack quartzite. 

The formation was named by Hitchcock ' from Merrimack River, 
along which it causes the falls at both Lowell and Lawrence. It is 
typically shown in the gorge of the river below Pawtucket Falls at 
Lowell and the extensive exposures in the Lowell City quarry, at 
the falls at Lawrence, at the falls on Spickett River in Methuen, in 
cuts along the railroad near Ward Hill station, and in the old quar- 
ries in Haverhill. 

The formation consists chiefly of thin-bedded quartzite or quartz 
schist, as a rule somewhat actinolitic, generally gray or greenish- 
gray, but made chocolate-colored at many places by the red biotite 
which is disseminated in it in small amount, and at other places 
stained rusty brown by the oxidation of pyrite. At many places 
tliere are thin intercalated beds of slate or slaty quartz schkt, and 
et others there are thin lenses and roundish nodules of greenish 
calcareous or epidotic rock, exactly as in the Oakdale quartzite. 
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The rock is in general more massively quartzitic toward the north- 
west side of the belt and more slaty toward the southeast side, and 
seems to show a progressive increase in its slaty character north- 
eastward along the strike. As the structure of the trough is ex- 
tremely complicated, however — the strike of the strata at many 
places being directly across the trend of the trough— it is not known 
whether these differences in character are of stratigraphic signifi- 
cance. In Groveland and West Newbury the formation is distinctly 
more micaceous and phyllitic than elsewhere, and in places it is a 
quartz -sericite phyllite. This diversity may be the result of dynamic 
metamorphism rather than of original differences in the character of 
the sediments, as these beds are in the angle where the trough bends 
sharply northward into New Hampshire. In South Groveland, how- 
ever, there are outcrops of a graphitic phyllite much like the Worces- 
ter, and it seems not unlikely that in this part of the trough a 
little of the younger Carboniferous formation is still preserved. 

In its general character and apparent relations to surrounding 
rocks the Merrimack quartzite corresponds closely to the Oakdale 
quartzite of the Worcester trough, and the two formations are pre- 
sumably equivalent. In the Geological Museum at Amherst' College 
there is a block of gray quartzite, 6 inches wide and 24 inches long, 
which seems to be a flattened cast of a calamite. One side is fluted 
and rusty as if from the crumpling and removal of the epidermis, 
but on the flat surface traces of the ribbing still remain and bear a 
resemblance to that of Cdlaimtes canawif&fms. The block was 
labeled simply "Lowell, Mass.," by Edward Hitchcock, and is sup- 
posed to have come from the Merrimack quartzite. On the other 
hand, Sears has reported traces of Cambrian fossils from outcrops of 
the formation. No fossils have been found by other students of the 
region, however, after careful search of the localities mentioned by 
Sears. Because of these uncertainties and its wide separation from 
other areas of the Oakdale quartzite, it seems best for the present 
to give the formation a name of its own. 

BRIMFIELD SCHIST. 

The part of the Merrimack trough that extends southwestward 
from Lowell is occupied by a rusty pyritic fibrolite-graphite-sericite 
schist that is closely similar to the Brimfield schist of the Worcester 
trough, with which it is continuous in Bolton. It is best disctissed, 
therefore, in the description of that formation. 

WOBCBSTEB TBOTJGH AHS CENTRAL UPLAITD. 

GENERAL FEATDBES. 

In Worcester County the Carboniferous sedimentary rocks were 
originally a calcareous sandstone below and a great mass of car- 
bonaceous and pyritous shale and subordinate beds of conglomerate 
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and limestone above. Along its western border, next to the Con- 
necticut Valley, the series becomes threefold, containing at its base 
a sandstone or arlcose, in the middle an impure limestone, and above 
a thick shale and sandstone series, with some conglomerate. 

The Carboniferous strata occur in their least altered form in 
the Worcester trough, where their lower part consists of the slightly 
micaceous Oakdale quartzite and small green calcareous lenses and 
their upper part is the highly graphitic Worcester phyllite, lustrous 
from abundant fine scales of mica. At one locality in Worces- 
ter the phyllite contains distinct fossil plants. East and west of 
the trough the formations appear as-narrow anastomosing bands, 
the remnants of closed synclines. These bands are like the meshes 
of a network, the broad interstices of which are filled by the great 
masses of younger intrusive granite which now occupy three-fourths 
of the whole area. On the east and west also the beds seem to 
grade by progressive alteration — caused largely by the intrusion of 
granite — into schists and gneisses; toward the east the change is 
more abrupt, toward the west more gradual to a maximum, beyond 
which the alteration decreases. 

Toward the west the Oakdale quartzit* grades, in my opinion, 
into the Paxton quartz schist, a chocolate-colored, highly micaceous 
whetstone, which contains small green hornblendic lenses. Because 
of its intimate impregnation by granite the Paxton, at some places 
beyond the western border of the Worcester quadrangle, is further 
altered to a brown porphyritic gneiss (paragneiss) . The Worcester 
phyllite similarly, in my opinion, becomes the Brimfield schist, a 
coarse, rusty, muscovite-biotite schist, full of pyrite, graphite, fibro- 
lite, and pink garnet. It also becomes in places a paragneiss, much 
of it full of beautiful porphyritic crystals of adularia. The Paxton 
and Brimfield schists are the predominant and most widely extended 
of the metamorphic sedimentary rocks. 

On the western border of the Central Upland, overlooking the 
Connecticut Valley from Wilhraham to Millers Falls, the gneissoid 
Paxton quartz schist is less altered, and in the same district is divided 
into two formations — the Erving hornblende schist below and the 
Quabin quartzite (firestone) above. In the same district the Brim- 
field becomes a normal garnetiferous mica schist called the Amherst 
schist. Farther north, along the Gulf road in Northfield and Erving, 
the Paxton strongly resembles the Oakdale quartzite, and the Brim- 
field schist grades into a rock of the type of the soft graphitic 
Worcester phyllite. 

Eastward from the Worcester trough the change is more abrupt, 
and the Worcester phyllite grades into the Oxford schist, a gray 
muscovite schist, in many places full of muscovite spacgles and 
garnet, or into the Brimfield schist 
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Besides exhibiting these regional gradations, caused partly by the 
folding of the strata but mainly by the all-pervading influence of 
the great granite masses, the Worcester phyllite, an argillaceous for- 
mation that is more subject to alteration than the underlying quartz- 
ite, assumes several contact phases at places around the border of 
the granite. At several places in Lancaster and Sterling the intru- 
sion of small stocks of granite has caused the formation of chiasto- 
lite in broad belts of phyllite, forming what is here called chiastolite 
schist, and many of the larger granite masses are bordered by a 
gamet-andalusite homfels or a very coarse muscovite schist, full of 
big prisms of pink andalusite, more or less altered to muscovite and 
ftbrolite, which is here called the Boylston schist. 

All these changes are a result of the intrusion of the granite, 
which first, by the action of heat and circulating water, caused a 
crystallization of muscovite, andalusite, biotite, garnet, fibrolite, and 
graphite (in about the order mentioned), and then, by continued 
heat and alkaline solutions, caused the formation of much more mus- 
covite, with feldspar and cordierite, and the change of fibrolite, anda- 
lusite, and kyanita into muscovite. 

Besides these metamorphosed rocks, a subordinate division of the 
Carboniferous strata has been mapped, which was deposited under 
very different conditions from those under which the bulk of the 
strata were laid down. This is the Harvard conglomerate lentil of 
the Worcester phyllite, 

OLDES CARBONIFEROUS FORUATION3 
OASIIAI.E aVABTZITE.' 

The Oakdale quartzite is named from Oakdale, a village in the 
town of Sterling, Mass., where it is conspicuously displayed. It is 
the least altered of the older Carboniferous formations and retains 
many of its sedimentary characters but grades into more crystalline 
varieties. It is a fine, even-^grained, flaggy quartzite, in many places 
greatly jointed, reddish-brown from the development of secondary 
biotite in minute scales or greenish from the development of actinolite 
in small lenses or subordinate beds that were originally calcareous. 
It contains accessory menaccanite, ottrelite, pyrite, and muscovite. 
The bedding and the quartz grains are in many places original. 
Near the granite intrusions the quartz grains are enlarged or wholly 
recrystallized, the whole mass is coarser grained, and the rock grades 
into the next type. 

In the specimen shown in Plate II, B, from the transition area 
into the Paxton quartz schist, the quartz bands are folded without 
jointing and the cement changed to mica schist. At Indian Ledge, on 
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the hill east of the road, a little south of the Worcester " coal mine," 
the quartz hands, as figured elsewhere,' are greatly twisted and sepa- 
rated into small segments. 
The age of the Oakdale quartzite is discussed on pages 76-78. 

PAXTOH aVAXTS BOKtST. 

Toward the west what I regard as the equivalent of the Oakdale 
quartzit« is more flaggy, includes more abundant and visible biotite 
and, in the small green calcareous areas, distinct lenses of actinolite, 
some of them containing diopstde, essonite, titanite, pyrite, and 
residual calcite. It includes small beds of mica schist and limestone, 
and some of it is slightly graphitic. This type of rock is called the 
Paxton quartz schist, fnnn its development at Paxton, northwest of 
Worcester. Unlike the Brimfield schist it is distinctly quartzitic, 
less ruHty, and lacks graphite, garnet, and the aluminous silicates. 
Though much intruded by granite, it maintains its type to the west 
edge of Worcester Comity, and at places farther west becomes com- 
pletely gneissoid. It finds some use as a whetstone. This is the most 
widely extended type of the lower formation of the Carboniferous. 

The alteration of the Oakdale into the Bolton east of Worcester, in 
the Ballard quarry (PI. V, A, p. 226), and into the Paxton west of 
Worcester, in the Tatnuck quarry, has been described in detaikelse- 
where.* In many exposures made in blasting for street and building 
improvements the transition of the Oakdale into the Paxton has been 
traced along the strike. The Paxton passes in pitching folds beneath 
the Brimfield, just as the Oakdale passes beneath the Worcester. For 
a great distance north and south of Worcester the boundary between 
the Paxton and the Oakdale is a zone rather than a line, and the 
transition is so gradual and over large areas the change is so slight 
that a new name was hardly needed. The boundary, which is drawn 
about parallel to the adjacent granite, cuts across the strike in many 
places. 

A short distance east of the Worcester region the Paxton quartz 
schist, in my opinion, loses its identity in the " Bolton " gneiss, 
which I believe has derived much of its material from the Paxton, 
perhaps in some places the major part, and has thereby become, in 
effect, only a more quartzose porphyritic gneiss, in contrast with the 
Worcester phyllite, which, with its content of carbou, iron, and 
alumina, is much more persistent when included in the granite and 
forms a dark biotite gneiss. 

TOtnfOBR CABBONLFEROUS PORMATIOlfS. 
VOSOXBTEK PHTLUTX. 

General character. — In its least changed or typical phase the Wor- 
cester phyllite ranges from soft black slate or phyllite, partly car- 

t. E., Tbe Keolog7 of Worcenter, HbeS., p. 4G, 1903. 
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bonaceous and partly graphitic, to light greasy sericite schist. The 
prevailing rock is thinly fissile, lead gray, with corrugated satiny 
surface, generally splitting on the original lamination and not on a 
secondary cleavage. Some of it forms a good roofing slate and has 
been extensively quarried in Lancaster and Harvard. Its satiny 
surface is produced by the recrystallization of its clayey material into 
fine scales of mica, and as these scales grow coarser the rock grades 
into mica schist. The accessory minerals are biotite, ottrelite, garnet, 
pyrite, and minute chiastolite. 

In the Worce^r "coal mine" and in the more metamorphosed 
western part of the Narragansett Basin a greenish-white satiny 
fibrous mineral occurs, filling fissures with its transverse needles. 
It was originally a prochlorite, possibly made fibrous by pressure, 
and is now changed in part to silica by the action of the acids formed 
on the oxidation of the pyrite,' 

The relations of the typical Worcester phyllite to the different 
types of schist into which it grades laterally are explained on pages 

Fossile. — Stems of Lepidodendron acuminatum, have been found 
by Perry in great slabs at the Worcester " coal mine." ' 

During the summer of 1911 Mr. David White examined the Wor- 
cester " coal mine " and has published a preliminary notice ' of the 
result of his study, which is reprinted in part below. Mr. White con- 
firms the determination of the Worcester phyllite as Carboniferous, 
and adds to the number of fossils found there. 

ThoQ^ tbese beds were described more than tbree-aaart^s of a centnry 
ago and bare been visited b? scores of geologists, tbe widest views have pre- 
vailed regarding their age. As often happens In grapbltic arglllltes, mineral 
or cleavage forms accidentally resembling grapbitized remains of plant 
fragrments are plentiful. Some of these closely imitate imperfect fragments 
of Cordaltes, Calamttes, I.*pldodenclron, etc. In 188S a specimen was 
found by Prof. Perry which appeared to be a true fossil, consisting of a frag- 
ment of a Lepidodendron Btetn Impression, in wMcb the somewhat Indistinct 
leaf cushions were etlll comparatively regular In their qulncnnzlal arrange- 
ment This ^lecimen was submitted by Perry to Leo Leaqnereuz, who re- 
garded It as probably belonging to Lepidoaetutron, acuminatum, a Carbon- 
Iferons species. On the evidence of the relatively minor degree of alteration, 
the ocCTirrence of the graphitic bed, and this unfortunately rather obscure 
(oBsIl,* Perry and Emereon have courageously insisted on the Carboniferous 
age of the phyllite, notwltbstaodlng the skepticism of most geologists and 
paleontologists, some of whom, denying the validity of the fossil, have con- 
tinued to regard the beds as not younger than Algonklan. Spurred by criti- 
cism. Prof. Perry continued the search, with the result that after 18 years tbe 

■ reiTj, J. H., and Emeraon, B. K„ The ge 
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counterpart or reverse of the s&me stem fragment Impressloo was discovered. 
This side, however, was scarcely more distinct than the other, and accordingly 
added nothing to the evidence as to the age of the phylllte. 

Since It was evident that in the midst of soft clay shales, after euch squeezing 
and alteration as at Worcester, there could be little chance for the recognizable 
preservation of the delicate types of land plants most useful for age determtna- 
t!on,'the writer on the occasion of his brief visit to the old "mine" in Octo- 
ber, 1911, set aboat the search for either clay Ironstones or pyrltic nodules 
("ntggerheada") which when occorring in the ^ales above coal beds are so 
often found to contain vestiges of more or less decayed but nndeformed or- 
ganic structures. The expectation that such sulphide nodnles when surrounded 
by soft, piastic, and therefore compensating material, might, if present, have 
escaped serious deformation, was essentially borne out by the discovery of 
concretions containing recognisable fossils in the graphitic argllllte. However, 
contrary to expectation, the concretions were found to contain brecciated 
shale fragments of various sizes and In varying attitudes. It appears timt this 
shale was fractured or brecciated prior to the segregation of the sulphide. At 
present the interstices l»etween the shale pieces, some of which were found 
to be as large as the palm of the hand, are largely occupied by asbestiform 
prochlorlte (after fibrous pyrlteT), though more or Jess Iron sulphide is present. 

The concretions above the graphite bed in the phylllte are few and rather 
hard to extract, and the included plant fragments in the particnlar sliale 
layers represented therein appear to be scarce and generally small, but for^ 
tunately they are fairly distinct and practically nndlstnrbed, the pieces of 
shale being less deformed so that the paleobotanlcal details are clear. In the 
relatively few fragments found during the writer's brief search, small por- 
tions of Oordaites leaves, protwhly C. borasgifolius, are relatively plentiful. 
Other fragments include a small leaflet of Sphenopteris comparable to 8. dtek- 
tonioidet Stur; an Isolated leaf cushion of Lepidodendron, possibly L. obova- 
tum; a Sporocystis, and a small Equisetacean cone. 

Through the courtesy of Prof. Perry the opportunity has been given the 
writer to examine and photograph one aide of the Lepidodendron found by him 
fa gritty schist As to the validity of this impression there is no room for 
doubt. Though the bolsters are partially defaced and alteration products 
largely mask the surface, there may be seen at several points Imperfect ontllnea 
of what are, presumably, deformed leaf scars instead of mere pseudo-fossils. 
Ttie trunk, which was perhaps a foot In diameter, may have belonged to 
Lepidodendron velthebnU, or possibly L, ohavatum. 

Description of the fossils is deferred in the expectation that new efforts 
will bring to light additional material in the protected brecciated shale frag- 
ments. The specimens at present in hand, though few and very fragmentary, 
are such as to pnt beyond question the Carboniferous age of the phylllte at 
Worcester, thus confirming the opinion of Profs. Ferry and Emerson. Judging 
by the details of the few pieces collected, the writer suspects that further dis- 
coveries will show the beds to be of PeonsylvAnian, possibly Pottsvllle, age. 

The age of the "Worcester phyllite is further discussed on 
pages 76-78. 

ChiaetoUte acMtt. — ^The small points of tliree granite masses are 
exposed by erosion near the cent«rs of the large areas of chiastolite 
schist in Lancaster and Sterling. These broad halos of chiastolite 
rock lie in the midst of an extensive area of the least altered Worces- 
ter phyllite, and the one grades into the other. 
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The chiastolit« is preeent, first, in small, black, dense, and hard 
spots; second, in prismoid masses of the same character with irregu- 
lar and indefinite boundaries; third, as Ute well-known chiaetolites 
with cylindrical shape and taper ends, some of them 6 inches long 
and 1 inch in diameter (the largest perfect prisms are 1 inch long) ; 
fourth, in the same shapes but changed into fine to quite coarse 
muscoTite; fifth, prismatic shapes like stauroUte, but now composed 
of coarse matted mica. 

It is clear that the first waves of heat from the intruding granitic 
magma produced autogenous solutitms of aluminous silicate from 
the clay, which crystallized in the black clay without moving it, but 
formed the irregular hlac^ spots w^ile there was much more carbon 
in the rock than now. Later movement of the plastic shale distorted 
these forms and discharged the excess of carbon frcon the surround- 
ing rock. 

The complete ciuastolite crystals have black squares in their cen- 
ters, which commonly increase in sise from one end to the other, and 
black plates radiate from the comers of these squares to the corners 
of the prism. The black square represents the first stage of feeble 
crystallization. Later the pure material was drawn strongly to the 
sides of the priran, forming pure white andaluate, and weakly to the 
comers, producing the dark plates in crucifcnrm position. The 
tapering of the dark center shows that the favorable condition 
passes slowly from one end to the other of the crystal. In the clear 
triangles the microscope shows an oscillation of greater and lesser 
purity in planes parallel to the prism faces, showing an alternation 
of more or less favorable conditions. The material in some of the 
crosses grows more coarsely cryBtalline outward and contains less 
carbonaceous matter, showing that the process of cluinge in the rock 
went on during the crystallization. The crystals are cigar-shaped, 
more or less tapering forms instead of square prians, thou^ low- 
ing a quadratic structure in cross section, because the increasing 
condensation of the clayey matrix gradually damped down the 
crystallizing force to zero. Many of the crystals are distorted, 
lowing that the chemical and physical changes went on together. 
Alkaline solutions from the granite afterward changed the crystals 
into matted muscovite scales, and in many places the steps of this 
process and its blending with continued movement can be seen. 
The change extends in opposite directions from some of the dark 
plates, the mica plates diverging from a coitral' suture. In some of 
the rock the change to mica appears at the surface and proceeds in- 
ward to the center. The same solutions changed the more ferru- 
ginous crystals of staurolite to matted plates of muscovite and hiotite 
and the clay slate into a mica schist full of minute crystals of green 
see**"— Bull. 597—17 5 
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tourmaline. Much of the chiftstolite is dissolved, and deep cavities 
each shaped like a foar-leaved clover, are left in the nx^ ; as lite 
mica increases in hmotint these cavities decresee. The rock nearest 
the granite' becomes a distinct mica schist of the type of the Boylston 
pink andalusite schist and fonns a transition zone both along and 
across the strike. 

Harvard congltymerate lentil. — A mass of crushed conglomeratic 
rock, 500 feet wide and 1 mile long, occurs norUiwest of Harvard 
village and lies on an isolated block of Worcester phyllite sur- 
rounded on all sides by granite. A conglomerate mass of similar 
relatimis and dimensions fimns the summit of Vaughn Hill, 3 miles 
to the southwest. Ice-scratched bewlders of similar rock appear at 
Bolton station and at George Hill in Lancaster, which must have 
come from another locality. 

The rock is a breccia rather than a conglomerate, as the compo- 
nent blocks are in general sharply angular. They differ greatly in 
size ; one block measures Ij by 3 by 5 inches, another 1 inches on one 
tide. In other places a considerable surface would show 'blocks all 
about an inch long. 

The blocks are as diverse in character as they are in size. They 
nre mainly quartzite but of several kinds of quartzite. In other 
specimens the fragments are all state but of several kinds of slate. 
The interstitial matter is a fine clay slate like the adjacent argiUite. 
These are all characteristics of tillite, and the Squantum tillite ' is 
the only known rock in the State with which this bed can be com- 
pared ; the two may be of about the same age. Some of the blocks 
have been distorted by pressure, others have not, and the undisturbed 
blocks bear a strong resMnhiance to tillite. The larger quartzite 
blocks look like jthe Algonkian Westboro quartzite, but under the 
microscope the resemblance is not close. The quartzite of the smaller 
blocks ranges greatly in size of grain but is generally made up al- 
most wholly of well-rounded grains 0.1 to 1 millimeter in diameter 
with different amounts, in swne specimens large amounts, of fine- 
grained black material evenly distributed between them. 

The Carboniferous Oakdale quarteite is of finer grain and every- 
where biotitic. The Algonkian Westbcffo quartzite is of less rounded 
grain and is commonly actinolitic. Both contain no interstitial 
material. Quartz sand so fine in grain could have been rounded 
only by the wind, and these blocks must have been derived from an 
eolian sandstone. The specimen from which the slide shown in 
Plate VIII, B (p. 244), was taken shows a weathered surface 
where all the bleached angular blocks are of the two kinds of sand- 
stone, and on the other sidt of this block is a large angular piece of 
black slate. The thin section of this rock is made up of fragments 
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of the eolian sandstone of different grain and of the more angular- 
grained Westboro quartzite inclosed in argillitic material beantifuUy 
affected by incipient strain cleavage. 

Another interesting blocfr was made np of many such black grains' 
and others of coarse vein quartz, both about half an inch across and 
partly rounded, and many well-rounded pebbles of the eolian sand- 
stone, some almost colorless, others more and more blackened by the 
large amount of intervening black fine-grained matter. 

Plate Vin, B (p. 244), shows a thin section magnified five 
diameters. The partly rounded vein quartz pebbles (g) stand out 
very clearly, are about coie-eighth inch across, and show that coarse 
quartz veins or pegmatite furnished part of the material. 

The flat slate fragments are much larger and only slightly rounded. 
They are much darker in the picture than in reality; a to d are 
almost colorless; e has a faint greenish-yellow tint. They are com- 
posed of a mat of minute equal-sized sericite scales. The well-rounded 
pebbles / and g are black from coaly matter and are about the 
size of the quartz pebbles (q). Where very thin they are trans- 
lucent, aphanitic, and nonpolarizing, like black opal; ff contains 
a well-rounded pebble of the eolian sandstone with much black inter- 
stitial matter. Besides ff there are many similar perfectly rounded 
pebbles (1 to 6), made up of well-rounded wind-blown grains of 
different sizes and cemented by the black dust in different amounts; 
1 is a perfectly rounded pebble and indents a; 2 is finer in grain and 
is cut off against a; 3 indents 2. These pebbles are much more dis- 
tinct under the microscope than in the photograph ; thus 8 and 6 are 
very clear. 

These perfectly rounded, egg-shaped eolian sandstone pebbles are 
surely n(Mt in the same category as the subspherical quartz (q) and 
black pebbles (j?), because they are more perfectly and differently 
rounded and ff contains one of these sandstone pebblies. We may, 
I think, assume that these pebbles came out of a conglomerate bed 
which was interstratified with the bed from which g was derived 
or formed a continuation of it. 

l^e interstitial matter consists wholly of quartz grains, the larger 
ones of the vein quartz, the smaller ones apparently derived from 
the crushing of some of the sandstone pebbles. This black portion 
of the Harvard conglomerate was derived from an unknown rock 
which contained (1) pegmatitic vein quartz, (2) a gray fine-grained 
sericitic phyllite, (3) an unknown series containing a black pebble- 
bearing flinty rock and a conglomerate of similar pebbles; these 
pebbles are made up of wind-blown sand of unknown origin. 

BOTL8T0V 80HHT. 

The Boylston schist in Boylston is a ragged, coarsely micaceous 
rock which commonly lacks fissility because tiie muscovite scales are . 
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crushed and crumpled together. In manj pUces it is crowded full 
of square prisms of andalusite about ait inch long, changing to 
sericite, and imperfect garnets, changing to chlorite. It is a coarse 
contact "homfels" produced by the same agency that made the 
chiastolite schist, deacribed above, acting more intensely. It sur- 
rounds the granite in Boylston in a belt half a mile wide, and its 
transition into the Worcester phyllite is perfectly exposed on Cider 
Mill Hill. It may be very coarse, as east of Bare Hill Pond in Har- 
vard, where irregular masses of pure flesh-colored andalusite as large 
as one's fist are inclosed in coarse muscovite, or farther north in 
Westford, where the perfect andalusite prisms rival those of Anda- 
lusia. 
These andalusite prisms are commonly very abundant and perfect, 
. as on Maiden Hill south of Oakdale, and are generally small, but 
some of them are an inch square and 4 to 8 inches long. Farther 
north there are crystals of staurolite, which are full of the original 
carbonaceous matter and show the delicate faults of an incipient cleav- 
age. This carbon is now concentrated in graphite in the rest of the 
rock, showing that the staurolite formed before the metamorphism 
of the groundmass was completed. The rock here shows much 
fibroUte intergrown with the andalusite, with the axes parallel and 
the fihrolite growing far beyond the surface of the andalusite. The 
fibrolite was formed later, at a higher temperature, and does not in- 
clude carbonaceous matter. Thus the Boylston is intermediate be- 
tween the Worcester and the Brimfield. As a third stage One sericite 
or coarse muscovite may replace both minerals, eating into thran in 
bands whose sutures form exact paeudomorphs or growing far be- 
yond their limits in plates that were crumpled by their own intense 
crystallization. Small spots of blue cordierite appear in places, and 
minute needles of tourmaline hare been crystallized from the solu- 
tions derived from the granite. 

oxroEo BcmsT. 
South of Worcester the Worcester phyllite gtades along the strike 
into a lead-gray mica schist, full of large black crystals of garnet and 
staurolite and containing tourmaline derived from the granite. In 
places it is silvery white from the absence of both graphite and biotite. 
Subordinate beds of this schist containing fine staurolite tw^ns ap- 
pear in the Boylston schist along the shore of the reservoir a mile 
west of Boylston Center. The njftin mass occupies a broad area 
extending south from Worcester across Auburn into Oxford, from 
which town it is named. 

BEDCflZU* BOBUT. 

General character. — The Brimfield schist is the most marked and 
most widely distributed of the metamorphic formations assigned to 
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the Carboniferous. The rock is a nniform coarse red-brown ina»- 
covite schiBt containing much bioUte, fibrolite (commonly derived 
from an antecedent andalnsite), and graphite, and so much pyrite 
that it is wholly rusted in many of the deepest openings. It forms 
deep brown soUs and abundant efflorescence of copperas, f(»merly 
used for dyeing, and names Uke DyesbHie Rock, Alum P<»)d, and 
Copperas Hilt aVe common. The formation was named for its 
occurrence at Brimfield, Mass. 

Eait of Worcester phyUiie. — East of the W<ffceBt«r phyllite a long, 
narrow strip of the Brimfield schist is infolded in tbfl ** Boltcm " 
gneiss n^ar its east edge and extensive irregular areas appear on the 
" Bolton "■ everywhere, especially in the southern part of the State. 
This strip is generally bordered and. cut by cUorite and C<Hatains 
along its western border several interesting derivatives of limestone 
beds. Iiarge areas of this schist appear also fartiier east, next to the 
Algonkian (?) in Marlboro. "Where the schist is more influeoced 
by the granite, cordierite is formed with the fibrolite, and as similar 
patches ctrntinue far northeast over the Andover granite I interpret 
the occurrences of fibrolite and cordierite in muscovite-biotite granite 
cited by Sears, as at Market Ridge in North Andover, as remnants of 
the Brimfield. 

Another belt of Brimfield schist, bordered in a few places by nar- 
row strips of Boylston schist, not all of which are mapped, ocCTpies 
the part of the Merrimack trough between Shrewsbury and Ijowell 
and furnishes the fine andalnsites of Westford. North of Wata- 
quadoc Hill, in Bolton, this belt for a mile or so adjoins the Wor- 
cester phyllite and its altered phases in the Worcester trou^. The 
rock of this belt is more resistant t^an that on either side and it forms 
a bold range of steep-sided hills as far northeast as Littleton depot 
and a range of broader, lower hills through Westford and nearly to 
Liowell. 

West of Worcester phylUte. — The Brimfield schist occupies a large 
part of the western half of Worcester County and extends west, 
north, and south far beyond the limits of the county. It is very 
generally so soaked with granitic material in small lenses, veins, and 
filaments that it has become a composite rock or a gneiss which still 
retains largely the aspect of the schist from which it was derived. 
Where least ccaitaminated by granitic material it is a coarse deep- 
brown biotite-muscovite schist in which the red-brown diade of the 
biotite is characteristic. A fine amber fibrolite is very common. 
Crystals of clear, pink garnet are abundant, and their easy decom- 
position gives the rock ite rusty color in part, but there is commonly 
much pyrite, which causes the rock to slake and cover the surface 
with an efflorescence of salts of iron and aluminum and deep streaks of 
rust. Near the Coys Hill granite in tiie eastern part of Ware and Mon- 
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son the Bohist CMttains nodulftr masses of perlectly fresh and lioqiid 
aaooDstone, irhese chstoymBt liuter ia oaused hy ezoeedingly minute 
parallel rods of albite. The feldspars are oonintonly 20 to 80 miUi- 
Dwters across and generally each coBoats of a angle appaiw>tly on- 
twinned (»7Btal in which hig^ powers of the microeoope show micro- 
dine structure. The lay»8 of the sdiist wrap around them so that 
they Seem' like p^bles. Many of them are surronnded by a border 
of sugary white granular feldspar, caused by £he crushing of the 
bevder of the mass, and the granular material is drawn out into tails 
of the limpid feldspar in the red-brown schist. They are unstrained 
and have grown like potM»as in a hill where the achist waa re- 
lieved of pressure during folding, ai^d some of the adjacent schist 
aaens to retain .traces of ripple marks.' They inclose garnet and 
graphite, but not fibrolite. Near the Hubbardston granite in Stur- 
bridg* there is an extensive development of a coarsely banded, por- 
phyritic rock crowded with large crystalluie plates of graphite, even 
in the feldspars, and the amber fibrolite of the schist is recrystallized 
in large sheets of a white fibrolite (bucholzite) . This rock forms a 
passage in central Sturbridge to the Hubbardston granite. Before 
the intrusion of the granites the Brimfield occupied nearly the whole 
Burface of western Worcester County, and it is still the most extensive 
formation. The rock is thrown into great iwrth-south synclines, 
which are folded into the Paxton quartz schist, and its continuity is 
much interrupted by the broad areas of intruded granite. The rock 
represents that part of the clayey beds of the " Coal Measures " which 
was originally very coaly and therefore very pyritous, and vrhich has 
been most thoroughly baked by the large masses of granite, soaked 
by the alkaline solutions from them, and intruded to a greater or 
lesser extent by them. So the graphite scales and pyrite have formed, 
some part of tiie iron has gone into garnet and biotite, and the clayey 
part of the sediment has crystallized into fibrolite, much of which 
has been changed over into a fibrous muscovite by the actitm of the 
later alkaline solutions from the granite, which have also increased 
the content of mica and added most of the abundant feldspar. 
Cordiuite and gedrite have thus formed on the contact of the granite. 
The Brimfield rusts very deeply and makes deep red soils, which 
excite false hopes of workabk ores of iron. Because of the iron 
sulphate formed the rocks stain and crumble easily, and the copperas 
thus formed was once used in dyeing as stated above (p. 69). The 
acid waters sometimes even curdle milk and blacken tea. 

West of the broad area described above a remarkable narrow band 

of the same schist, nearly 24 miles long and only about half a mile 

1 Am. Oeologlst, toL 80, p. 76, pL 1, Dg. 2, 1092, 
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wide, run^ in the grasite with a constant charttctM' from. Dana to 
Monson. It forms generally a line of high bills. A narrow band of 
the Dana diorite borders it on either side. 

Sturbridge graphite miae. — ^The widely disaeminated graphite has 
suggested T"'"'"g in many places but bos been found in promising 
amount only at the "lead mine" in Sturbridge, where since 1640 
repeated attempts have been made to woric the deposit, the last in 
1903 or 1904, and a deep shaft and extensive open workings remain. 

The deposit is in a series of flat pockets, 3 or 4 inches in thickness, 
placed with the bedding, but not very extensive in this plane. The 
bed is near the base of the Brimfield scbitl and in the zone of strong 
influoice of the ^unite. Prof. Q. H. Haynes, of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, has written an interesting history of the 
ancient mine, " The tale of Tantiuaques, an early mining venture in 
Massachusetts," ' which gives, with abundant citations of the Win- 
throp papers, the long-continued attempts of John Winthrop, jr., 
from 1644 on to work this mine, and its subsequent extensive work- 
ing by many owners. 

Brown gedrite-cordierUe schitt ieda m Brimfield' schist. — A pretty 
clear distinction can be maintained between the brown hornblende 
schists found in the Brimfield schist or in the adjacent granite and 
derived frcan portions of the schist recrystallized in the granite and 
the greenish-black schistose diorites or amphibolites formed by dif- 
ferentiation oa the border of the granite and an integral part of tiiat 
rock. 

The brown schists here considered in many places contain cordierite 
and also all the constituents of the rusty Brimfield schist. Cordierite 
is quite abundant in the first cut west of Ware station and occurs in 
coarse granite at the contact with the Brimfield at the old locality of 
cordierite on the Warren road near the town line and on Shumway 
Hill in Sturbridge. The complex twinning is figured in Monograph 
29 (PI. Ill, fig. 2). A hematitic cordierite occurs in large well- 
cleaved and twinned anhedra, with much calcic plagioclase, titanite, 
and rutile, in the Brimfield schist in Enfield by the roadside a mile 
southwest of Davis Pond. 

A cordierite-gedrite schist occurs in a considerable layer in the 
Brimfield opposite the school southwest of West Ware. The large 
well-twinned pleochroic cordierite anhedra are associated with stout 
blades of hairlike brown gedrite like that on Tully Mountain in 
Warwick,^ which forms a thick bed and changes into a great bed of 
steatite. Analyses of the gedrite are quoted on page 74. 

■Am. Ant. Soc. Froc,, Worcester, Maes., 1902. The Wlathrop papers are preserved Id 
the llbrsrr ot thta BocietT. . 

I U. S. Oeol. Bxuvej BoU. 126, p. 86, ISSS. 
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The cordierite is altered in broad brandling bands into an aggre- 
gate of sericite and actinolite. Labradorite, pTrrhotite, apatite, 
chlorite, rutlle, and fibrotite also occur. 

Limestone and Imiestone denvativet wi Brimfield schist. — Several 
beds of graphitic crystalline limestone, nowhere more than 3 or 4 
inches thick, appear in this formation. They are very coccolitic and 
grade into gabbro-like anorthite-pyroxene-essonite rock, more or less 
homblendic. This rock appears about a mile soutli of East and 
North Brookfield and 2} miles south of BrookBeld. 

The same rock appears near the brook crossings, 1 mile and 2 
miles south of Southbridge, and thin, coarsely homblendic bands, 
which appear in the center and west edge of Southbridge village, 
may also be altered calcareous layers in the Brimfield. The same 
coccolitic beds appear half a mile east and west of East Brimfield 
village and at the bend in the road a mile northeast of the graphite 
mine. 

WZSTESN BORSEB 07 THE CABBONIFEBOtTS AXRA. 
■ GENERAL CHAKACTEB OF THE BOCES. 

Westward across the anastomosing network of the Carboniferous 
schists a change occurs in a zone passing southeastward from War- 
wick village obliquely across the strike. The Brimfield schist loses its 
graphite, flbrolite, limonite, red-brown biotite, and pink garnet and 
becomes a coarse wavy-surfaced muscovite schist, generally barren 
but in some places containing dark garnets, staurolite, spangles of 
shining black biotite set across the bedding, and more rarely kyanite. 
This rock is called the Amherst schist. In some places it res^n- 
bles the Brimfield type or even that of the Worcester phyllite. The 
Paxton quartz schist persists with its usual features for a long dis- 
tance beyond the border of the Brimfield, but at length it changes 
to a sugary whit« friable quartzite, once in demand for furnace 
hearthstones, which becomes more or less sericitic or chloritic and 
at Amherst is full of large, irregular masses of garnet. This rock 
is called the Quabin quartzite. A thick mass of a rather fine grained 
hornblende schist, the Erving hornblende schist, makes a third for- 
mation of the series. It is in the middle of the quartzite in North- 
field, but it sinks lower farther south, and in the middle of the State 
it forms the basal member. It appears to represent a calcareous 
band in the original schist, which occupied a horizon that became 
lower toward the south. The whole series indicates, when com- 
pared with the more eastern, beds described above, that the coal- 
forming conditions of the central and eastern parts of the State were 
disappearing' and that deeper waters existed in the Connecticut re- 
gion, deep enough for the formation of limestone and in some places 
near enough to the shore for the formation of conglomerate. 
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llie series gndnally develops as many resemblances to the older 
Savoy (Ordovician) and Conway (Silurian^) schists west of the 
Connecticut as to the Carboniferous Brimfield and Paxton east of the 
broad Greenwich Valley. Many years ago ' I correlated these beds 
east of the Connecticut with the western SUurian, and as they all run 
together in Warwick, a few miles north, and unite there witii the 
Brimfield, tiiis was also tiiougfat to be Silurian. 

As the transition in Warwick of the mica sohiste of this series 
into the Brimfield seems on reexamination to be well establi^ed, and 
as the quartzite of this series is in places indistinguishable from the 
Oakdale, whereas the mica schist beraHnes in places a black carbona- 
ceous slate like that at Worcester, the series is now interpreted as 
a peculiar shoreward variant of the Carboniferous. It differs so 
much in lithologic facies from the rocks of Worcester County that 
ita divisions can properly be designated by different names. The 
western beds in the crushed zone of the border of the Connecticut 
Valley are most metamorphosed. The eastern band south of New 
Salem assumes almost the facies of the Brimfield schist. 

ERVINO HORNBLENDE SCHIST. 

The Erving hornblende schist is a fissile fine-grained schist com- 
posed largely of shining black hornblende needles, either parallel or 
lying confusedly in a conunon plane in a ground of clastic quartz 
grains, many of which show enlargement. In many places it passes 
into a gray tremolite-actinolite schist that contains many needles, 
composed of actinolite in the middle and tremolite at the ends, or 
into a garnet-bearing chlorite schist, the chlorite being pennine. 
Epidote is abundant, much of it in lenses or layers of the pure min- 
eral. The feldspar is largely untwinned and commonly incloses 
several quartz grains. In places.it closely resembles the banded 
contact diorite. The diorite, however, has hornblende with brown 
absorption on c instead of blue, leucoxene in place of epidote, and 
more black ore. An analysis of this rock is quoted on page 74. 

Above the Chaffee place in Stafford, a mile west of State Line 
Fond, is a thick bed of hornblende coticule. Its alternate layers are 
flesh-colored and black; the flesh-colored are formed of fine quartzite, 
crowded with minute perfect dodecahedral garnets; the black are 
composed wholly of the same perfect garnets and hornblende blades. 
The formation is named for its occurrence at Erving, Mass. 

>n. S. 0«oL Barrer Uon. 29, pp. ail-UOS, 1898. 
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block ctlmpure limestone and thus certainly derived rrom limestone aiConVBy age. (Beep. H.) 

8. Richmond, Vt. Gedrite, freah material. Front Dana dloiiU, eruptive. (Seep.l44.> 

9. Richmond, Vt. Gedhte, av wage rock. (Beep. 244.) 

These analyses are brought together for comparison. One (No. 7) 
is certainly sedimentary; all the others except No. 5 are probably 
Bedimeotary, and that one is possibly so. From their composition 
they could be either sedimentary or igneous.' I use the term horn- 
blende schist wherever the homblendic rock is believed to be sedi- 
mentary and diorite (or diorite schist where the rock is foliated) 
for homblendic rocks believed to be igneous. 

QUABIN QDARTZITE. 

The arenaceous formation of the western Carboniferous area- re- 
tains in places the Oakdale type where the facies of the mica schist 
has changed and after the hornblende schist has developed in it 
This change has occurred from Palmer village to the south foot of 
Quabin Mountain. The Oakdale grades into a thick-banded white 
sugary quartzite, which becomes schistose by the development of 
pale-green chlorite or greasy muscovite. In places it contains lime- 
stone and many large shapeless masses of mica and large garnets 
and grades, by the development of hornblende and tremolite, into 
hornblende schist. The fasciculit« or radiated hornblende-quartzite 
In Quabin Mountain and Palmer is a variant of the Quabin quartzite 
that resembles the western Hawley schist 

■BaMnbtwch, H.. El^meote der Oeatelnslehre, 2d ed., pp. 330, 609, 1901. 
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Across Prescott aod Enfieid Uw rock is largely a white, friable 
sandstone niade foliated by wavy films of a white to pale-green 
sericate, which may increaae bo as to require ihe naran seridte schist 
for the rock, but the quartzite type peisifita and the lock is in some 
places biotitic cv gametiferous. ItmabeBa great portum of Quabin 
and Felton mountains as a pure, white, sugary quartz rock, in many 
places flaggy, and was formerly used as hearthstones for inm 
furnaces. 

The long ridge south of Peaked Mountain in Monsoo, especially 
where it crosses the Somers turnpike near a school IJ miles west of 
State Line Pond, is composed of a fine quartz conglomerate that con- 
tains slightly flattened quartz pebbles 1 to 2 inches long and a few 
large garnets in a muscovitic matrix. This conglomerate continues 
to t^e south line of the area mapped where, along the east foot of the 
ridge, the Quabin is deyeloped into the purest white granular quartz- 
ite. A mile west of the conglomerate locality the western band is a 
quart^te containing both muecovite and biotite mica, a little actino- 
lit«, and many stout blades of a white ^anite. This rock was for- 
merly celebrated as a flreetone, and in Skiafford, Conn., at Chaffee's 
place, 4 miles south of Peaked Mountain, are great quarries and a 
mill where it was sawed 50 years ago. 

A sample of what seemed l« be a pure flne-grained micaceous 
aplite from a point just west of the hornblende schist on the top of 
Fallon Hill in Enfield proved, on analysis, to be a strongly musco- 
vitic quartzite. The microscope showed an even-grained fine quartz 
sand, with many somewhat large albite grains and muscovite plates. 
Enough of the latter two minerals are present to give exactly the 
ctmiposition of a soda granite — belonging to kallerudose. 
.. Chemical composition of oIMtlc quortHte, Fatlott HOI} 
lOwrge Stdger, anolfBt.] 
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AMHBRgr SCHIST. 



The Amherst schist is at its base a coarse lead-gray mica schist, 
generally without accessory minerals. This lead-gray schist is suc- 
ceeded above by a finer-grained corrugated mica schist, which is dark 
gray from graphite and abounds in dark-red garnet and red-brown 
biotite, set transversely to the bedding. This is much like the 
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spangled Conway schist west of the river, and the rock retains this 
structure in places clear across the State. 

The most altered form of the rock appears abundantly in the hills 
east of Mount Toby as a very coarse, barren muscovite schist. It is 
greatly entangled in the abundant pegmatite, and south across Am- 
herst it is only a matter of conTenience where the line shall be drawn 
between the rusty Amherst schist filled with great lenses of pegma- 
tite, and the pegmatite contaminated and commonly made very 
gametiferous by the dissolved schist. Id Mount Warner it reverts to 
the Brimfield type and becomes a highly fibrolitic rusty gametifer- 
ous brown biotite schist. It maintains the same coarse barren musco- 
vitic type in the whole length of Wilbraham Mountain. It shows 
everywhere traces of derivation from a calcareous mica schist. East 
of Mount Toby and on Mount Boreas anall bands of gray pyroxene 
rock occur, and in Amherst village and on Mount Warner there are 
thin beds of black quartz-gamet-hornblende rock which contain 
graphite. A half mile east of Wilbraham there are thin beds of 
limestone. Above Ooolyville the Amherst schist is a normal mica 
schist finely spangled with transversely placed biolites and full of 
garnet and staurolite and so resembling the Conway schist. 

The least altered facies of the rock and of the adjoining quarte- 
ite is perfectly exposed along the road from Wendell to New Salem. 
The schist is a black carbonaceous phyllite, and the quartzite is a 
thin-layered sandstone in which one might almost hope to find fossils. 
In places the schist contains spherical precious garnets half an inch 
in diameter. These rocks duplicate exactly the Worcester phyllite 
and the Oakdale quartzite. 

The Amherst schist reappears and reaches its fullest development 
in Quabin Mountain in Enfield and sends out westward into the Bel- 
chertown tonalite great lobes which are highly and coarsely fibrolitic* 
The following varieties occur on this contact: (1) A coarse fibro- 
litic chlorite schist, or (2) fibroUte-biotite schist, containing much 
muscovite, large garnets, fibrolite blades commonly 3 to 5 millimeters 
wide, graphite, specular iron, and rutile. There is also (3) a gamet- 
staurolite rock, and (4) a beautiful mottled epidosite occurs on the 
immediate contact. 

The Amherst schist of the eastern band runs south from New 
Salem as a coarse barren muscovite schist, which in a short distance 
becomes brown, fibrolitic, and rusty, resembling the Brimfield type. 

A6E OF THE WOKCESTBR, OAKDALE, AND BQUTVALENT STRATA. 

In the Narragansett Basin the coal-bearing Rhode Island forma- 
tion overlies a series of coarse-grained strata, largely conglomeratic 

>IJ. 8. a«ot. Bnrrer Uon. 29, p. 213, 18M. 
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but including considerable sandsbHie and having at the base a con- 
glomerate which rests nnconlormably <hi much older rocks. The 
lower formations contain fossil tree trunks, some of whidi belong to 
the genus Calamitee, and the whole series is assigned with little doubt 
to the Carbcwiiferoas. The similar series in tiie Woreeeter district 
cconprises the Oakdale quartzite htAow and the Worcester phyllite 
above. The Worcester phyllite is Carboniferous, fw it contains 
Liepidodendron and sereral ^qpecies of ferns at the Worcester " coal 
mine." Its substantial equivalence to the Rhode Idand formation 
is indicated not only by its fossUs but by the beds of graphitic anthra- 
cite it includes. The lower parts of the series in the two areas also 
exhibit many points of resemblance, but in the Narragansett Basin 
the lower part is made up chiefly of conglomerate with subordinate 
sandstcme and in the Worcester district almost wholly of Bandstone 
with only a little con^omerate. It has been generally maintained 
(jiat the congltanerates were derived from higher land lying to the 
east, and, on the assumption that most of southeastern New England 
was once covered by Carboniferous strata and that the rocks of the 
several basins were, therefore, originally ccmtinuous, this would ex- 
plain Uie finer grain of the Oakdale quartzite lying to the west 
The Oakdale grades into the overlying Worcester phyllite by an easy 
trandtion, without visible unconformity or interruption. Slaty layers 
are intercalated in the upper beds of the Oakdale, and prevail in the 
Worcester. The transition is so complete that there is notaore reason 
in the Worcester district than in the Narragansett Basin for regard- 
ing the imderlying sandy strata as of different age from the over- 
lying carbonaceous shales. 

The conclusion that the Oakdale quartzite is of Carboniferous age 
is greatly strengthened by the fact that it and the Worcester jJiyllite 
are closely folded together and in pitching folds- the Oakdale regu- 
larly passes under the Worcester. Another reason for believing that 
the two formations belong to the same geologic period is that they 
are cut by the same set of igneous rooks. Finally, the Oakdale 
quartzite is quite unlike the pre-Cambrian ( ^) quartzites of adjacent 
areas in Massachusetts and Bhode Island. That the Oakdale quartz- 
ite and Worcester phyllite tc^ther form a series of Carboniferous 
agc^ on the whole closely similar in general character, sequence of 
beds, and thickness, to the Carboniferous strata of neighboring dis- 
tricts, may therefore be regarded as established. 

The reason for extei-ding Uie Carboniferous area to include the 
highly altered rocks that are correlated with the Oakdale and Wor- 
cester is that, even though those locks are much more metamorphosed, 
every effort to find boundaries separating them from the leas altered 
rocks of undisputed Carboniferous age in the Worcester area has 
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failed. I begmn ths study of the ro^ around Worcester with a 
prejudice in favw of sn^ boundaries and for a Icmg time urged m; 
assistants to find tb^n, but at last I gave up the qweOL 

Across Worcester Cotm^ OtB sedimentary rocks atngned to tbe 
CarbonifeFons net mi great bathcrfitliie maaaes of younger gnuaite, 
much as the Hunmian njcks of Canada rest on tbe Lauientian 
granite, without th« visible intervention of oldM* sedimentary rocks. 
In my opinion not only does tbe great increase of granite northeast- 
ward and westward tnaa the Worcester area fnmieli a sufficient ex- 
planation for Um increased metamorphiam of tiaa aedimentary rocks, 
but also the mrtamorphism is just the sort that such granites shonld 
produce. Tbe carbonaceous slate at the ** coal mine " in Worcester is 
crowded with nodules of pyrite, and as tbe Worcester phyllite was 
altered to the Brimfield schist Oie kaolin of the ahale promoted the 
abundant development of cbiast^Kte, which changed to fibrolite, the 
carbonaceous matter became graphite, and the iron became in part 
pyrite and in part garnet. The Oahdale quartzite, with its small 
calcareous lenticles, which in places is- almost a sandstone, became a 
brown, slightly biotitic qnartzite — the Paxton — with green actiiko- 
litic lenticles, and both the Worcester and the Oakdale, through 
impregnation with granitic material, became coarse grained and 
gneissoid. Both, however, are here and there little altered, and 
thou^ at Sturbridge the Brimfield schist has been mined for graph- 
ite, just as the more altered beds of the Rhode Island formation 
south of Providoice are now mined for graphite, still farther west 
both the Oakdale and the Worcester are less metamorphosed and 
retain more of their original characters. In Nortbfield the quartzite 
can not be distinguished from that in Oal^le, and in Wilbraham 
and other places it is conglomeratic and the phyllite is as soft and 
crocky as at Worcester. 

The pri^ressive inerease in the metamorphism of the sedimemtary 
rocks from areas of little to those of extensive granitic intrusion and 
the continuous and complete transition, without definite boundaries 
between the different phases of the rocks, frun the little altered rocks 
to the highly altered schists, are my reasons for correlating the 
schists with the Oakdale and Worcester and regarding them all as of 
Cartroniferous age. 

GNEISSES ANO SCHISTS OF IIND£TERMIK£D AOE. 
OSITKBAIi HEIiATXONS. 

A considerable part of northeastern Massachusetts is occupied by 
metamorphic rocks — some of igneous and others of sedimentary 
origin but the two sorts apparently closely associated — whose age 
has not been definitely determined and is a nuttter about which 
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opinions differ widely. The principal types are biotitic gneissea and 
schists of sedimentary origin and biotitic gneisses of pjvbable igne- 
ous origin, but a number of other types are included, especially some 
peculiar injection gn«sses and several bodies of hi^ly altered lime- 
stone. 

The metamorphic roeks here mapped together extend northeast- 
ward into New Hampshire and southwestward into Connecticut, and 
have been mapped and described by several authors and under vari- 
ous names. In northeaston Massachusetts they occupy six rather 
large continuous areas or belts, with a general northeast-southwest 
trend. The principal area extends from Tewksbury southwestward 
to Oxford, is interrupted for a short distance, and then passes south- 
ward into Connecticnt, where it is called the Putnam gneiss. On the 
northwest another large area extends from Ayer northeastward into 
N^ew Hampshire and probably across that State into southwest 
Maine. A Emaller belt, parallel to the last, extends from Merrimack 
River near North Chelmsford northeastward past Haverhill into 
Newton, N. H. East of Uie main area a fourth "belt, long, sinuous, 
and branching, extends from Sherbom through Waltham and Wo- 
bum to North Reading. A fifth and much smaller one lies in 
Wobnm and Winchester, and a sixth lies between North Andover 
and Boxford. 

The rocks of the several areas differ somewhat in character, espe- 
cially in the ratio of rocks believed to be sedimentary to those re- 
garded as igneous but approximately ccmtemporaneous with the 
sediments. In the northern areas sedimentary rocks appear to 
predominate over igneous rocks. In the central and largest area the 
two sorts of rocks are nearly equal in amount, but sedimentary rocks 
appear to predominate in the northwestern part of the area and 
igneous rocks in the sontheaatem part. In the southeastern belts 
igneous rocks predominate. That the rocks of all these areas are of 
the same or even approximately the same general age is by no means 
certain, but they all fall in the category of rocks whose age is not 
yet determined or agreed upon, and they are therefore grouped to- 
gether in mapping. 

In all the areas the rocks have been closely folded, crushed and 
sheared, and greatly altered. The sedimentary rocks in particular 
have nearly everywhere been completely reerystallized. Neverthe- 
less, the original bedding of the sedimentary rocks is preserved in 
many places, and in other places it is reasonably clear that the folia- 
ticHi of the igneous rocks is due largely to original flow-banding. In 
the northern areas and the central area the metamorphic rocks have 
also been extensively invaded and probably to a great extent in- 
jected by granite and pegmatite of late Carboniferous or post- 
Carboniferous age. So great was the extent of the invasion that 
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scarcely sn outcrop can be found where the rocks are not cut by 
veins or dikes, of pegmatite, and granite dikes abound in all expo- 
sures of any considerable size. The intrusion was cranmonlj along 
foliation planes, and there is comparattTely little brecciatitm along 
the contacts of even the larger intrusive masses. Inclusions of the 
metamorphic rocks in the younger granites are likewise very rare. 

NOBTHEBN AREAS. 

The rocks of the two areas that extend into New Hampshire and 
of that in Boxford are almost wholly sedimentary, except for the 
younger intrusive diorite, granite, and pegmatite. The main type is 
a rusty quartz-hiotite schist or gneiss, with which are interbedded in 
many places layers of hornblende schist and of actinolite quartzite. 
No limestones or limestone deriTatives are known in these areas. 
The original formation must have been sandstone and graywacke, 
and perhaps a little shale. The sedimentary beds now alternate with 
countless intrusive sheets, from a few inches to many feet thick, of 
gneissoid granite sAd with a few such sheets of gneissoid diorite. 
They are also cut by larger lenses or ovals of granite, most of which 
are not shown on the map, and all the rocks, both igneous and sedi- 
mentary, are cut by veins and dikes of aplite and pegmatite. 

In New Hampshire the central part of the area extending north- 
east from Ayer is occupied by a ferruginous biotitic gneiss that may 
be of igneous origin but which must be considerably older than the 
intrusive granite and pegmatite. 

CENTKAI. ATtBA 
" BOLTON " ONEISS. 

The metamorphic rocks of the great central area extending from 
Tewksbury to Oxford include a number of diverse types. Several 
strips and lenses of schists of sedimentary origin are apparently 
infolded in the genera! complex. The rocks of these strips include 
rusty biotite-quartz schist like that of the northern areas, quartz- 
muscovite schist, and pyritic quartz-sericite schist. Some of them 
resemble rather closely the Paxton and Brimfield schists of central 
Massachusetts and others are much like some of the rocks mapped 
as part of the Marlboro formation. A part" of the area, especially 
along the southeastern side, is occupied by granitic and dioritic 
gneisses that are probably igneous but that are much more altered 
and appear to be considerably older than the younger intrusive 
granites and diorites. 

The greater part of the area, however, is occupied by a complex 
mica gneiss, chiefly biotitic but in places containing muscovite, with 
which is associated some hombl^ide gneiss. It haa bOW closely 
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folded and greatly squeezed, and much of it is closely and intricately 
plicated. It is certainly in part sedimentary and almost certainly 
in part igneous, but the two sorts of rock are so complexly inter- 
bedded and folded that in many places they can be distinguished 
with difficulty, if at all, and in most places to map them separately 
is out of the question. This complex has been called the Bolton 
gneiss,' but the name has been found to be preoccupied for a forma- 
tion in Connecticut, and its use in this connection is discontinued. 
The adoption of a new name has been postponed until the rocks 
have been studied more closely and an agreement has been reached, 
if possible, regarding their age and correlation. 

The " Bolton " gneiss is typically exposed in the towns of Bolton 
and Berlin, It consists as a rule of well-banded mica gneiss, with 
layers made up of coarse muscovite, biotite, and quartz alternating 
with more quartzose and feldspathic layers. The commonest type 
is a medium-grained to fine-grained quartzose biotite gneiss of gray 
or brown color, in some places containing graphite, fibrolite, and 
garnet. The rock splits into layers 3 to 4 inches thick and makes 
good flagging. Layers and lenses of quartz and of several peg- 
matites are common and in places make up much of the rock. 'Hiey 
include greisen as well as the more common feldspathic pegmatite, 
and some are much squeezed and schistose. Other intrusive rocks 
are numerous dikes and sheets of granite (chiefly Ayer and Andover) 
and of aplitic and dioritic rocks. The latter are generally more or 
less foliated. 

Additions to the gneiss in the form of balls and small nodules of 
feldspar are common in some belts, especially in one extending from 
eastern Shrewsbury through Northboro nearly to Hudson and in 
another extending northeastward from Auburn past Worcester- and 
into Boylston. This feature is also common in the Putnam gneiss 
of Connecticut. The feldspar is chiefly alkalic plagioclase but in- 
cludes a little orthoclase. It forms balls and grains up to half an 
inch in diameter, and in many places is so abundant as to give the 
-rock the appearance of a conglomerate. The feldspar is commonly 
arranged in layers along foliation planes, and in places it increases 
in amount until, where joined by muscovite, it forms secondary 
pegmatite layers. These porpbyritic gneisses were formed by the 
impregnation of the rock by granitic material and its crystallization 
therein. The rounding of some of the grains is due to later crush- 
ing and that of others is original. In the folding of the schist small 
areas seem to have been relieved of pressure by the warping of adja- 
cent layers, and the feldspar grains formed there are rounded but un- 
crushed. Sometimes the pressure shifted and the grains were partly 
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crushed. Under the microecope the prevailiag feldspar in tiie body 
of the rock, on the other hand, ia seen to be a sodic plagioclase that 
is greatly strained by the mashiQg of the rock that produced the 
fl&gSy structure. The large balls of feldspar contain coarse plates 
of biotite, showing an original tendency to make a biotite gneiss 
like the " Bolton," followed by much res<»>ption and development of 
muscovite, a heavier mineral containing water and fluorine, as if 
deep-seated waters had influenced the later fonnatiMi of the rock. 
The rock has the following composition: 
Che>n^cal oompoiition of porplivtitie gneiti at railroad cut eaai of J. Shauff- 





neuey"*, Marlboro. 

[Analjat, George Btelger.] 
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It is dopotassic and so is chemically allied with the " Bolton " 
gneiss rather than with the doepdic porphyries of the Boston Basin. 

When this rock was first studied, at the south end of the belt, 
the half-crushed and rounded porphyritic feldspars were regarded 
as pebbles, and the rock was then thought to be almost wholly of 
sedimentary origin. It so blends igneous and sedimentary charac- 
ters that it has been described as a highly metamorphosed Carbonifer- 
ous sedimentary rock.' 

The rocks of the central area are everywhere cut by veins, dikes, 
lenses, and intrusive sheets of granite and pegmaUte, and in a few 
places by lenses of diorite. Only the larger lenses of granite and 
diorite are shown on the map, but the total amoimt of such rock 
must be a considerable part of the bulk of the rock of the area as 
a whole. There seems to be, furthermore, a progressive decrease 
Bouthwestward iu the size and number of the intrusive masses, which 
are largest and most abundant in the northeastern part of the area, 
near the main area of Andover granite. 

■F«rr;, J. H., lod BmerBon, B. K., op. dU, pp. 79, 141. 
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In my opinion, the several phases of the " BoltoD " gneiae »re a 
complex or hybrid rock, formed bj the extensive injection and im- 
pregoatdon of sedimentary rocks of Carboniferous age by the Andover 
granite and by the ^tensive incorporation of Uie material of the 
sedimcaitary rocks into the Erst intruded portions of the granite 
niagma. I have found what I regard as all possible gradations be- 
tween the somewhat crushed and sheared but otherwise unaltMwd 
sedimeiutary rocks and the unmodified granite. The strata appear 
to have been invaded from beneath by the granite during intexise 
deformation, and the blended rock appears to have been formed dur- 
ing the early part of the intrusion, which was Byncbronous with the 
closing stages of the deformation. After the deformation had ceased 
final irruptions of granite formed the dikes and lenses that cut the 
whole complex. I therefore regard the entire assemblage of the 
"Bolton" gneiss and associated rocks as of Carboniferous age. Messrs. 
Keith and LaForge, on the other hand, hold the view that the gneiss 
was not formed by the blending of intrusive granite with a cover of 
folded Carboniferous sediments, and that the granitic and dioritic 
gneisses that form an integral part of the " Bolton " are in no way 
related to the Andover and Ayer granites but are much older. They 
regard the sedimentary part of the gneiss as very ancient and be- 
lieve that long before the Carboniferous period, probably in pre- 
Cambrian time, it was folded for the first time, metamorphosed, 
intruded by granite and diorite, and brought substantially to its 
present character. In their opinion the dikes, lenses, and sheets of 
younger granite and pegmatite are altogether younger than the 
^eiss and have played only a very minor part in the alteration 
that it has undergone. The question of the age of the " Bolton " 
gneiss, as welt as of the other gneisses and schists here discussed, 
is treated m<Hre fully on pages 86-89. 

IJKKffrONB AKD LiateSTONE DBRIVATtVES TS THB " BOLTON " GNIIISB. 

Limettone. — ^Interbedded with the mica gneiss in Northboro, Bol- 
ton, Stow, Boxboro, Littleton, Carlisle, Chelmsford, and Webster 
are thin bodies of limestone, now highly metamorphosed to coarse 
marble and other sorts of rock and containing many minerals. The 
rock occurs in great beds, from 1 to 100 feet thick, of coarse crystal- 
line, commonly fetid magnesian limestone, which are remnants of 
larger beds removed by erosion and solution or changed into scapo- 
lite rock, hornblende schist, or steatite. On account of the interest- 
ing character of the minerals found, as well as the rarity of limestone 
in eastern Massachusetts, much attention has been given to these 
localities. The citations of boltonite or of scapolite in literature 
would be a history of the study of these beds since the rise of 
mineralogy in America. They contain scapolite, boltonite, petalite, 
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fluorite, allanite, graphite, salite, tremolite, actinolite, titanite, par- 
gaeite, andeeine, essonite, magnetite, biotite, black and green py- 
roxene, phlogopite, pyrite, blue apatite, antigorite, spinel, talc, and 
cerium ocher. Near the limestone the " Bolton " gneiss commonly 
contains fibrolite and graphite, and much of the limestone itself 
contains graphite. At Old Common in MiDburj a bed of scapolite 
limestone occurs in the Brimfield schist. These limestones differ 
characteristically from the pre-Cambrian, Cambrian, and Devonian 
limestones of Bhode Island and of western Massachusetts. 

The limestone at Bolton contains, according to Edward Hitchcock, 
61.81 per cent of calcium carbonate, 27 per c«nt of magnesium car- 
bonate, and 11.19 per cent of silica and insoluble matter. An analysis 
of the pure white marble from Webster^ Mass., is quoted below : 

Chemical eompotiltott of while marble from Webster, Matt. 
[H. N. Stokea. analyst, TT. 8. Geological Surver.] 
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Where gneiss is in contact with limestone in the qaarries at Bolton 
a layer of black porphyritic diorite 3 or 4 feet thick is commonly next 
to the limeatona Where this diorite or the fine biotite granite in the 
gneiss touches the limestone the layer nest to it is in some places 
composed of vein quartz, but ordinarily it is a thick sheet of scapolite 
rock, in one place 16 feet thick. Next comes a light-green pyroxene- 
hornblende layer and next a layer of boltonite limestone, grading 
into the pure phlogopite limestone. The scapolite rock was formed 
by the reaction between the granite and the limestone, and a high con- 
tent of silica, alumina, and lime is the result. Later, and perhaps as 
a result of the regional metamorphism, due to the folding of the 
rocks, the hornblende-pyroxene layer has formed against the lime- 
stone much more commonly than the scapolite layer. In this layer 
silica, soda, ferric oxide, and a little ferrous oxide have been con- 
tributed from without, and lime and magnesia have been supplied in 
equal amount by the limestone, and a bed of bisilicates, poor in iron, 
has been formed. In the innermost boltonite layer the depleted solu- 
tion brought only silica in diminished amount, and that has united 
exclusively with magnesia to form a unisilicate, replacing only part 
of the limestone. It is interesting to note that in the hornblende- 
pyroxene layer newly formed andesine grains nearly 1.8 inches across 
can be seen in contect with the calcite. 
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Steatite derived from holUmite-acapoUte roek.' — At K. H. Masou's 
place in West Shrewsbury a great boss of rock of peculiar character 
is superficially changed to dark fibrous steatite derived from a matted 
tremolite rock that makes up much of the mass. The central part 
is a dull-black serpeDtifioiis rock with many shining leaa-altered 
spots. These An exactly like olivine Id optical characters and mode 
of decconpo^tion and were at first thought to be that mineral, but as 
they are associated with scapolite they seem rather to be boltonite, 
and the especially perfect network of fibrous antigorite serpentine 
and the wisps of the same mineral outside the spots are also found 
exactly repeated in the altered boltonite at Bolton, The large and 
abundant grains have the same size and distribution as in the bol- 
tonite. The interstitial material is matted tremolite derived from 
the limestone. 

Scapolite rock.—M Dr. Hayward's place, on Winthrop Street, in 
Worcester, are large bowlders of rusty acapolite-homhlende rock, 
containing salite, biotite, magnetite, and leucoxene. A similar bed 
makes up part of the large limestone mass south of Old Ctnnmon in 
Millbury. It contains scapolite, graphite, and a rich-brown horn- 
blende. 

VerTndculite. — The great deposit of vermiculite at Bramanville in 
Millbury is altered biotite and is a thick selvage of a lens of tremolite 
steatite, doubtless of the same origin as the rock at Mason's in Shrews- 
bury. It rests in the gneiss as if derived from an overlying schist. 

SOTTTHEASTEBM' ABEAS, 

The rocks of the southeastern areas are of the same general types 
as those of the central and northern areas, except that metamorphic 
rocks of igneous origin — gneissoid diorites, granites, and aplites — 
are considerably more abundant than the schists and gneisses of sedi- 
mentary origin. The sedimentary rocks are of substantially the 
same character as a large part of those in the central and northern 
areas but do not include so many varieties. The southeastern areas 
differ strikingly, however, from the other areas in one respect — the 
rocks are nowhere cut by veins, di^s, or lenses of diorite, granite, 
and pegmatite that can with any degree of probability be regarded 
as of Carboniferous or later age, except at a few places in Bedford, 
Burlington, and Wilmington, where tiie main mass of the Andover 
granite is in contact with the metamorphic rocks. The rocks of the 
southeastern areas seem to be closely involved, structurally, with 
those that have been mapped with the Westboro quartzite and the 
Marlboro formation in the Boston and Framingham quadrangles, 
and at several places there is ccoisiderable doubt as to whidi forma- 
tion should include certain schists in mapping. No rocks regarded aa 
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certiimly volcanie have, however, been mapped with the gneisses and 
agists of ufidetermihed age. InNatickandt^immediately adjacent 
territory are numerous exposures oi a fine-grained, white, somewhat 
lumiuted WBcfaistose, highly siliceous rock of puzsling diaracter. 
It has be^ r^farded by some geolo^sts as a quartrite and by othera 
bs an intrusive rhyolit« or aplite. As ita age is not yet definitely 
ascertained, it is for the present mapped with the other gneisses and 
schists of uncertain age. 

AQB as XHS aimaBBs and acHXHta 

In the discussion of the age of the Oal^ale quartzite (p. 78) I have 
stated my reasons for correlating the Paxton and Brimfield schists with 
the Oakdale quartzite and Worcester phyUite, respectively, and there- 
fore for regarding the Paxton and Brimfield as Carboniferous. In 
my opinion those portions of the unnamed gneisses and schists which 
are of sedimentary origin are, except those in the souttwastem areas, 
parts of the Brimfield and Paxton schists, and the portions which 
are of igneous origin are younger intrusive rocks, o£Fshoots of or 
differentiates from the main batholiths of Andover and Ayer granite. 

The sedimentary rocks of the northern areas I regard as mainly 
Paxton schist, grading in places, through progressive increase in the 
amount of injection by granite, into granitic gneisses or paragneisses 
of hybrid nature. The igneous rocks of the northern areas are almost 
wholly Ayer granite or Dracut diorite, intruded in sheets and lenses 
parallel to the general stratification. 

The apparently infolded strips and lenses of ctMnparatively little 
altered sedimentary rock in the great central area I regard as chiefly 
Brimfield schist, though a few are assigned to the Paxton schist. The 
intervening " Bolton " gneiss I regard as a hybrid rock, resulting in 
part from the extensive injection and impregnation of the Brimfield 
and Paxt<Hi schists by the Andover granite and in part by the ex- 
tensive absorption into the granite of portions of the schists. The 
pseudoconglomeratic porphyries or porphyroids, such as those in 
Northboro and Shrewsbury, are regarded as impregnation gneisses 
formed from the Oakdale qnartzite or Paxton schist throu^ injec- 
tion by the Andover granite magma. 

In my opinion the Oakdale qnartzite and Worcester phyllite 
formerly extended eastward over the area and were probably con- 
tinuous with the strata of the Boston and Narragansett basins. I 
believe the " Bolton " gneiss and associated rocks as a whole to rep- 
resent those f(»inations, folded and partly metamorphosed to the 
Paxton and Brimfield schists, and to form Uie cover, now greatly 
eroded, bemath and into the lower part of which the Andover 
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granite was intruded. The intrusion b^;an before tl^ folding of the 
cover had ceased, and folding and intrusiai were probably gorng on 
at the same time, thus permitting extensive change of the Andover 
type to the Bolton type, and continued after the movements and the 
formaticn of the hybrid gneisses had ceased, forming the dikes and 
sheets of granite and p^matite that are youngo* than the gneisses 
and cut them. 

There is progres^ve decrease, sontbwestward from ttte main mass 
of Andover granite, in the number and size of the masses of that 
granite intruded in the gneiss omnplez and progressive increase 
southwestward in the number and size of the infolded strips of 
Brimfield and Paxton schists. In many places it is impossible to 
draw definite boundaries between granite and gneiss on the one hand 
or gneiss and schist on the other. The mineral and chemical com- 
position of the several varietieB of supposed hybrid rocks seem to me 
to be those that theory demands if the rocks have been formed as 
here postulated, and, finally, in spite of more or less local diverEdty 
in minor matters, thwe is, in my opinion, essential unity in the 
amount of def(H*mation and of alteration of the gneiss cociplex as 
a whole and in its ^ractnral relatimis to the surrounding rocks. 

In my opinion, therefore, the whole complex of unnamed gneisses 
and schists (except, possibly, a few small included masses of lime- 
stone), as well as the associated igneous rocks, is of Carboniferous 
age. 

Messrs. Keith and LaForge, on the other hand, have come to a 
radically different conclusifm regarding the age of the gneisses and 
schists and the origin of a part of them. They agree with me in be- 
lieving the Andover and Ayer granites to be of late Carboniferous or 
pbst-Carboniferous age, in regarding a con^derable part of the 
gneisses as injection or impregnation gneisses of hybrid character, in 
assigning the bulk of the sedimentary rock of the northern areas to 
the Paxton schist, and in the view that the " Bolton " gneiss repre- 
sents a folded cover beneath and into the lower part of which the 
Andover granite was intruded, and that the intrusion was in part 
contemporaneous with the latest folding of the rocks. ' 

They doubt, however, that the Worcester phyllite and Oakdole 
quartzite ever extended eastward to any great distance over the area 
occupied by the gneisses or were continuous with the strata of the 
Boston and Narragansett basins; that the chemical and mineral 
composition of the " Bolton " gneiss is sufficient evidence to warrant 
the conclusion that it was derived from a rock like the Brimfield 
schist; and tiiat the Paxton schist, or at least a great part of the 
rock so mapped, was ever derived fr(«n the Oakdale quartzite by 
any kind of metamorphism. In their opinion much the greater part 
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of the alteration which the gneisses and schists have undergone is 
due to regional and dynamic metamorphism instead of to the 
intrusion of the great granitic batholiths, and they believe it to have 
been produced long before and to be distinctly different in character 
frcnn the alteration, mainly contact metamorphism, produced in 
the undoubtedly Carboniferous sediments by the intrusion of the 
younger granites. 

They believe that the sedimentary part of the unnamed gneisses and 
schists is very much older than CaiH^oniferous and is probably pre- 
Cambrian; that the much deformed and sheared associated igne- 
ous rocks, to which the formation of the greater part of the hybrid 
rocks in the " Bolton " gneiss is probably due, are very much older 
than the Andover and Ayer granites and are also pri^ably pre- 
Cambriao; and that the whole complex was first folded, resulting 
in great deformation and regional metamorphism of the rocks, prob- 
ably in pre-Cambrian time, at any rate long before the deposition 
of the Carboniferous strata or the intrusion of the younger gran- 
ites. In their view the Carboniferous sedimentary rocks may have 
been deposited over a part of this ctnnplex, exposed by long- 
continued erosion, and the whole mass again folded after the Car- 
boniferous deposition and intruded by the Andover and Ayer gran- 
ites. They therefore believe it possible that some of the appar- 
ently infolded strips and lenses of schist may be of Carboniferous 
age but that such strips bear only an accidental relation to the 
complex as a whole, much as do the intrusive ^eets and lenses of 
Andover granite, which were clearly intruded into the complex after 
it had reached practically its present structural and metamorphic 
character. 

The principal facts noted by them in the field on which they base 
their conclusions as to the age of the rocks are as follows: The 
strong resemblance, amounting practically to Uthol<^c identity, of 
some of the unnamed schists to rocks in other parts of the State 
which are generally admitted to be probably pre-Cambrian; the 
greater deformation, greater alteration (even in areas far from large 
exposed bodies of younger granite), and the general appearance of 
greater age of the sedimentary schists, as compared with strata that 
are undoubtedly Carboniferous; the similar differences in defor- 
mation, alteration, and apparent age, as well as the striking lithologic 
differences, between the unnamed gneisses of igneous origin and even 
the most sheared and altered parts of the Andover and Ayer (Car- 
boniferous) granites and associated rocks; and the fact that a 
great part of the deformation and alteration of the unnamed gneisses 
and schists appears to antedate the deposition of the Carboniferous 
strata and the intruaion of the yoUnger granites. 
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They have not been able to trace transitioiis along the strike 
from luidoubtedlj Carboniferous Btrata to rocks like the Paxton 
schist or the "Bolton" gneiss, and in their opinion apparent transi- 
tions of one sort of rock into another across the strike of cloeelj 
folded and metamorphosed beds form a very untrustworthy basis 
for correlation. They hold that the difficulty of drawing boundaries 
is quite to be expected in a region of complex structure in which the 
rocks are so hirgely covered by glacial deposits, and in their opinion 
careful detailed mapping of the structure will show that the Car- 
boniferous strata do not merge into the schists, but overlap them 
unoonformably. 

TRIASSIC SYSTEM. 

QENEKAli CHABACIEB Or THE BOCKS. 

The Triassic rocks of New England emerge from the sea at New 
Haven, Conn., and extend north in a hand that becomes 20 miles 
wide, bounded by the fault scarps of the crystalline rocks which 
extend north past Middletown and Wesleyan University on the east 
and past the Farmington School on the west. Next, Wilbraham 
Academy exactly marks the boundary on the east, and the State 
Normal School at Westfield is near the western boundary. 

The great trap ridges give the Triassic Basin a picturesque beauty. 
Of these East Rock and West Rock look down on Yale University, 
and farther north is Hartford Theological Seminary and Trinity Col- 
lege, which is founded on the trap Uiat shows there an exceptionally 
instructive section. The same trap ridge culminates farther north in 
Mount Toby, which overlooks Mount Holyoke College, WilUston 
Seminary, Smith College, and the Smith Agricultural School. Here 
the eastern edge of the sandstone is shifted by erosion far west of 
the fault scarp, which was its former boundary, but an isolated 
patch of the sandstone is preserved as a foundation for Amherst Col- 
lege, and even on the narrow neck of sandstone that extends north 
are Hadley, Hatfield, Deerfield, and Bernardston academies. 

In Northfield the Northfield Academy marks the boundary on 
the east and Mount Hermon School on the west, and the sandstone 
ends beneath the steps of Dwight L, Moody's church. 

For almost a century the Triassic sandstone, or "Ctmnecticut 
River sandstone " as it has been called, has been a classic ground for 
geology and healthful geologic controversy, made so by President 
Edward Hitchcock, who early invited a committee of doubting geol- 
ogists from the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science to decide whether his " bird tracks " were tracks. There are 
still conservative doubters. Later came the question of the extent of 
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the beds and the claim that the Thassic of New England and Kew 
Jersey were once connected. Hie saggestion that the region was 
essentially continental makes it more probable that the beds were 
deposited in separate landlocked basins. There has been a difference of 
opinion connected with the expressions " sandstone below the trap " 
and "sandstone above the trap," used by Hitchcock and Percival and 
continued in the very excellent map of the Triassie of Connecticut 
by W. M. Davis.^ The writer has long maintained that the eastern 
and western border beds were contemporaneouB, since the Holyoke 
diabase begins in the lower sandstones, bends east, and runs through 
these " upper sandstones " to their border, and Mount Toby on the 
east* edge of the basin, which is an " upper sandstone " area, rests in 
all its extent on the crystalline rocks, as do the coarse beds on the 
west side. 

This contemporaneity of the beds across the valley, and their 
exceeding coarseness, variability, and lack of weathering, led me long 
ago to postulate glacial conditions without distinct glaciers for their 
formation, and, with much hesitation, exceptionally high tides for 
their rapid distribution. 

The later suggestions of Waltber and others of the importance and 
extent of continental deposits, applied and extended by Barrell ■ 
and Mansfield' to other regions in America, have seemed to me to 
give much promise of unraveling the geology of this region, and 
strong intermittent floods may replace the strong tides of my former 
hypothesis. 

POBKATIOW AND CHABACTBB OF THE BABIW. 

The steep walls of the valley, tiie series of faults which bound it 
on each side, and the great thickness of the sandstones, or the great 
depth of the basin in which these sandstones are gathered, are best 
explained on the hypothesis that the basin is a " graben," a trench, 
or rift valley, formed by the sinking of a great block of the crystal- 
line substratum between faults. These faults have a certain sym- 
metry with the curved outxsrops of the diabase sheets in Holyoke and 
Greenfleld, projecting on the ea^ into their concavities and on the 
west preserving a marked parallelism with the lobes of the trap. 

An inspection of the detailed geologic map of the Appalachian 
chain makes it very plain that the southward trend of the main 
structure lines across New England must have made a great sig- 
moid curve to the west, south of Connecticut, in sympathy with the 

lOsTit, W. U., The Trlisslc farmatlon of CoDDectlcut: V. B. Geo), Surrej Elsliteentb 
Ann, Rept.. pt 2. pi. 19, 1S9S. 

■Barrel], JoB^h, Comparative Importance of terreattial and marine deposits: Jour. 
Oeolt>s7. Tol. 14, p. SIT, 1000. 

■ MaQsfleld. G. R,, Tbe origin and Btmcture of the Hoibnr; eoDitlomerate : Harvard Coll. 
Uiu. Comv. Zool. Bnll, vol. 49, p. 91, 1906. 
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same curves in the more western chains across New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and tliat a great block must have sunk where Lon^ Island 
now stands; hence the deeply indented drowned coast of southern 
N«w England. 

It becomes a problem whether the sinking of this block accompa- 
iiied the formation of the Triassic depression and let the salt sea 
into it or whHher the Triaaic basin was a landlocted upland rall^, 
eztmding far sonth of Kew Haven, whidi was first opened to the 
sea and drained southward long after the filling of the baain. The 
region around New Haven is not more marine in type than the 
region arotmd Greenfield, and all the fault blocks may be land or 
landlocked forma. So this sinking may well have been later than 
the Triassic, and the converging boundary lines may have continued 
sonth and met to form the south end of the basin a few miles south 
of New Haven, and the similar converging boundaries on the north 
may have met to form the north end of the basin a little north of 
the State line. 

NEW ABE OBOXTP, 

OENKBAL CHABACTER 07 THE SEDIMENTABT BOCB8 OF THE BASIN AND 
THEIB FAUtTINO. 

All the Triassic sedimentary rocks in Massachusetts are generally 
regarded as belonging to the Newark group, which is recognized aS 
extending from North Carolina to Nova Scotia. The rocks are 
not chronologically successive in the order given below, or in any 
order, but are in part synchronous faciea, dependent for their vari- 
ety on the different characters of the shore rocks from which they 
were derived, on the strength and direction of the currents by which 
they were carried, and on the different distances from shore and the 
different depths of water in which they were deposited. The last 
element is highly important. Because of the great depth of the 
western portion of the basin and the abundance of granite along 
the western shore, the waters may have begun to deposit the Sugar- 
loaf arkose here a little earlier than the other rocks, but very soon 
the argillites and schists of the eastern border must have contributed 
their share, and the development of the arkose and that of the 
Mount Toby conglomerate were then strictly synchronous. As the 
waters rose and attained greater width the central portion of the 
basin was occupied by a deposit of offshore sands, the Longmeadow 
sandstone, and when the maximum width was reached the middle 
portion of the sandstones decreased in size of grain to the fine- 
grained sand and mud beds which have becwne the central Chicopee 
shale. 

After a considerable accumulation of coarse sediments forming the 
base of the Sugarloaf arkose across the bottom of the valley a bed 
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of lava was poured out on them, which barely enters the State of 
Massachusetts from the south and is called the Talcott diabase. 

AAer the Talcott diabase had been deeply covered, the accnmula- 
tion of sediment was again interrupted by an eruption of lava 
through a fissure in the eartih's crust, which opened alcmg the bot- 
tom of the basin. The lara flowed east and west on the bottom of 
the bay, as tar oozes and spreads from a crack, and solidified in a 
^eet which may have been 2 or 3 miles wide and about 400 feet 
thick in its thickest central part. This is the main sheet and is 
called the Holyoke diabase. The sheet was soon covered with sand 
and mud layers, which in many places mixed -with the stUl liquid 
lava, but its thickness was such that it had shallowed the waters, 
and thus formed extensive mud flats. This area was suitable lor 
the formation and preservation of unique records of the life of the 
time. The curiously shaped and commonly huge reptiles of that age 
wandered over the exposed mud, and their footprints, covered by 
the deposits of the next flood, constitute the so-called " bird tracks," 
which have been found in such great nimibers and perfection. 

The sands had Veached a considerable thickness over the second 
trap bed when a third outflow of the trap occurred, represented by 
the " posterior bed " of the Percival or Hampden diabase. Imme- 
diately after the outflow of , this sheet an explosive eruption took place 
locally, and blocks and pulverized dust of diabase were spread by 
the waters over a broad area; forming the Crranby tuff. Then fol- 
lowed the uppermost layer of rusty sands, in which most of the 
tracks have been preserved. The whole was capped down the mid- 
dle of the basin by the thin Chicopee shale, in which only leaves and 
small tracks are found. The area was next the scene of dislocations 
or faults, by which the mass of sedimentary and volcanic rocks was 
divided into great blocks, generally extending north and south. 
The blocks slipped one past another along nearly vertical planes. 
In these dislocations the strata were generally tilted eastward. 

On the map the faults which bound these blocks are clearly indi- 
cated where they cross the trap ridges. They are approximately 
parallel and run about N. 20° W., crossing the trap ridges at very 
small angles. They are doubtless equally abundant in the rest of 
the area, but the sandstones include no peculiar bed which can be 
identified for long distances and are so largely covered that the faults 
can not be traced. Because of the unequal tilting of these blocks 
the outcrop of the main trap sheet has a peculiar lobed appearance, 
and the eastern sheet is broken into parts widely separated from each 
other. In these movements, associated perhaps with general uplift, 
the area became land and the rocks were exposed to erosion. 
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BDQARLOAF ABK08B, 

This rock, which is a coarse buff to pale-red sandstone, and which 
in many places beciHnes so coarse that it can be called a conglomer- 
ate, is made up largely of the debris of the granite and coarse pegma- 
tite veins of the high ground on the west or of the Amherst-Leverett 
region on the east. The flesh-colored cleavage pieces of the feldspar 
and the shining scales of white mica give character to the rock. At 
the surface it is generally softened by the solution of the cement and 
in many places spotted green from the reduction of the iron rust by 
decomposing organic matter. This process is in places carried so far 
that the surface is composed of white kaolin from the leaching out 
of the reduced iron salts and the decomposition of the feldspar. The 
formation was named for its occurrence at Sugarloaf Mountain. 

In the central part of the State the rock extends from Connecticut 
River westward, including the isolated area in Amherst village, and 
farther south it occupies the whole width of the plain west of the 
Holyoke Range. It is synchronous with the Mount Toby conglom- 
erate, which is the eastern shore deposit, now raised as a " horst " be- 
tween two great faults above its former level. Its western limit is 
along the foot of the western bluffs, and it seems to meet them by a 
nearly continuous series of faults across the State, but the junction 
is deeply "covered by the terrace sands, so that the coarsest western 
■ shore deposits are mostly concealed. Just south of Whately village, 
near the western border, it becomes a coarse granitic conglomerate, 
which represents a part of the western shore bed. It is also a de- 
cided conglomerate at Mount Tom station, which is in the center of 
the basin and just beneath the Holyoke diabase, and it may have been 
brought up here by faulting, as it is cut through by an artesian well 
in Northampton that is 3,700 feet deep. 

The low ground of the Westfield-Southwick plain is underlain by 
this formation, which is there a coarse feldspathic sandstone, whose 
material has been largely derived from the granites of the hills to the 
west. Along the western border it becomes a granitic conglomerate. 
Its red or buff color comes from the iron rust, which forms a large 
part of the cement by which the ancient gravels were solidified, 

MOTTNT TOBT CONGLOMERATE. 

The Mount Toby conglomerate is composed of coarse materials 
ranging from pebbles 2 inches in length to masses 2 to 4 feet in 
size. The rock is very largely, and in many localities wholly, made 
up of comminuted argillites, quartz schist, and vein quartz, with 
larger cobbles of the same material. In many places, as along the 
eastern slope of Mount Toby and in Gill, blocks from 1 to 2 fee* 
long are set as closely as they can lie in a coarse gravel from which 
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a]I Band has been washed. A partial arrangement of the pebbles 
with their flat surfaces piirallel to a commoQ plane imd the rude strati- 
fication in the coarser and the finer beds form the only ;^ructure. A 
half mile soi^ of the old Afouut Toby railroad station and 200 
feet up a smaM brook .the rock rests on a very irregular surface of 
granite. Just where tiie present brook flows a pre-Xriassic V-shaped 
valley 240 feet deep is exposed in the steep bluff and filled by the 
coarse conglomerate, and 40 rods south a vertical eastward-trending 
wall 100 feet high has the coarse Triassic debris massed against it. 
The conglomerate between these depres^ons contains very large 
blocks of granite, one of which is 3^ by 4} by 3^ feet. These ava- 
lanche beds came from high mountains on the east that covered the 
Pelham graBite, which is now the surface rock to the east but is not 
represented in the cooglomeTaie. 

Westward from this poini the whole mass of the main ridge of 
Mount Toby is compoeed of this coarse rock, but along any of the 
"sugar roads" into the mountain from the western side can be 
observed several bands of the Longmeadow sandstone, which pene- 
trate the horizontal beds of the coarser rock and thin out under 
the main ridge. These sandstone beds indicate successive oscil- 
lations of level or of flood violence, during which the fina'-grained 
sandstone extended east across the conglomerate several times and 
then gave place to the coarser material again. 

LONGMEADOW SANDSTONE. 

The Longmeadow sandstone, named for its occurrence at L<mg- 
meadow, Mass., represents an offshore facies of the sediment spread 
over the bottom of the Triasaic valley. South of Titans Pier, where 
the Holyoke diabase projects into the river, the coarse Sugarloaf 
arkose grades into the buff or brown sandstones, which have been 
quarried on both sides of the river in Larrabee's quarries. This 
locality is at the north end of a broad band which extends south down 
the center of the broadened depression. It is a quartzose brown^»ne, 
commonly somewhat feldspathic, and is cemented mainly by iron 
oxide. It suffers the same superficial change as the preceding rock. 
It abounds in branching tubes of sandstone about the size of a pencil 
or smaller, which are of about the same material as the rock itself, 
but separate easily from the rest of the rock. They have been thought 
to be the rranai'ns of seaweeds and have been called fucoids, but they 
are ferruginous concretions. Many layers of the rock are covered 
with the tracks of animals of every sise, ripple marks, mud cracks, 
raindrop impressions, and a multitude of markings which have not 
been explained but which prove that the waters were shallow and 
that the deposits were often laid bare by the drying of the shallow 
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waters. The valuable building stone of the region comes from ex- 
ceptional beds in this series. 
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The amount of alumina shows that there is probably considerable 
feldspar in the rock and that some part of the loss is alkali. 

GRANBT TDTF. 

The Granby tuff consists of thick-bedded black tuff and tuffa- 
ceons stmdstone ranging frmn fine-grained volcanic sandstone to 
coarse diabase breccias and agglomerates; from rocks made up 
wholly of volcanic debris to such as contain abundant fragments 
of granitic gneissoid rocka The finer-grained varieties contain the 
materials of granite, especially white mica, on the lamination faces, 
and grains of quartz in the mass of the rock. The roadside a mile or 
two north and south of Smith Ferry and the railroad cuts adjacent 
furnish fine outcrops of this bed and enable one to study it near the 
center of eruption and distribution. 

The great angular blocks of diabase a mile north of Smith Ferry, 
by the cemetery, can be seen to have fallen into the mud, now turned 
to sandstone, and to have bent down its layers. The blocks decrease 
gradually in size southward, and above Larrabee's Ferry, on the 
north line of Hoiyoke, a few scattered fragments of trap an inch or 
two long in the feldspathic sandstone are all that remain. On the 
east, on the road souiJi of The Notch, at a small brook, the cross 
section of the bed is very instructive. Here the fragments are from 
half an inch to an inch in size. The transition from the tuff to the 
feldspathic sandstone above and below is very abrupt. The tuff itself 
is deep brown from rust. At the ea^ end 4-inch blocks of trap ap- 
pear in the tuff. The explosion occurred while the " posterior " trap 
sheet was still liquid, for amygdaloidal blocks a foot across are sunk 
in the surface of the flow at the northeast outlook in Mountain Park. 

In tracing the outcrop one finds portions of it lacking, apparently 
faulted out of si^t, and, on the other hand, portions of it are found 
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north far beyond its noimal limits, which have been let down from 
above between opening fault blocks during the time of faulting and 
are now expired by the great erosion which the sandstone has suf- 
fered. The striking exposures of this kind occur in the bluff over- 
looking the middle Belchertown Fond and at a point a mile and a 
quarter north of the cemetery in Granby, and a mile east of The 
Notch, which is far up the mountain side and far north of the pres- 
ent outcrop of the bed. Here a mass projects from the ground and 
is shaped like the rude model of a great telescope on its stone pedestal. 
This shows that the tuff extended far north and east of its present 
outcrop. 

CHICOPEB SHALE. 

The Chicopee shale forms a central band, which begins at Holyoke 
and is best exposed along the railroad cut near the Holyoke dam, 
where it is a thin dark-gray coaly calcareous shale or shaly sand- 
stone, which shows many impressions on the lamime of raindrops, 
ripple marks, mud cracks, and angular markings formed from salt 
and gypsum crystals that have been dissolved out.' The beds appear 
at the mouth of Chicopee River and in the bed of Connecticut River 
at Uittineague, where the rock consists of red ^ales, with many 
nodules and thin beds of concretionary limestone and casts of skele- 
ton salt crystals in calcite. It also appears in the beds of brooks in 
Agawam and Thompsonville, near the Connecticut, but the rock in 
place is so covered that it is not possible to draw a boundary for it 
with accuracy. 

PROOr OF CONTBMPOHANEOUS DEPOSITION OF THE FORMATIONS. 

As is shown on the map the whole width of the Triassic across 
the north of Gill is composed of conglomerate, equally divided be- 
tween the arkose on the west and the slate conglomerate on the east. 
The boundary is a narrow transitional band, rather than a line, but 
is very distinct. From Bemardston across to the boundary the rock 
is pure granite debris; near this line slate pebbles begin to appear, 
rounded and far traveled, and in a short distance the finer material 
also becomes wholly comminuted slate and quartz and continues thus 
east to the river. The granitic material on the west has been brought 
from the area 20 miles south, the slaty material from Vernon and 
Northfield, which lie to the northeast. They meet, as seen in ver- 
tical walls, with an interdigitating boundary, and ae the basin widens 
southward sandstone intervenes and passes gradually into the coarser 
beds on either side. This is repeated on a more extensive scale in the 
southern wider part of the basin. 



'U. B. Oeol. Barrer Bull. 126. p. 14S, 1S9B. 
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The behavior of the great overflow trap sheets is instructive as 
indicating the character of the bottom over an extended area at a 
given time. The Deerfield sheet is an overflowj as is proved by the 
beautiful ropy surface at Turners Falla. That it flowed over the 
tnuddy bottom of the basin is indicated by the kneading together of 
trap and shale in Greenfield. (See p. 268.) It rests on the Mount 
Toby conglomerate from Gill Center nearly to Fall River, then on 
Longmeadow sandstone to Deerfield, then on Sugarloaf arkose to 
the Connecticut, and on the Mount Toby conglomerate to the south 
end of Mount Toby. It is covered by the same rocks as those which 
lie beneath it, and had little effect on the later rocks, except that the 
boundary of the Longmeadow sandstone and the Mount Toby con- 
glomerate is shifted to the north by an amount equivalent to the 
thickness of the trap. 

The same is true of the Holyoke sheet. At its north end the 
same buff arkose that underlies it also rests on it and has not been 
affected in the slightest degree by the abundant iron in the trap, 
as it was immediately covered by the strong currents. It continues 
to rest on the arkose to Holyoke and from there to the south line 
of the State rests on the Longmeadow sandstone and the Chicopee 
shale. All these rock types thus formed portions of the bottom of 
the basin at the same time. 

The shallowing of the basin effected by the outflow of the great 
mas^ of trap made itself manifest in the transfer of the boundary 
of the arkose and sandstone far to the north. That is, it shallowed 
the waters so that along the central axis of the valley the finer- 
grained sandstones characteristic of the shallower central area ex- 
tended much farther north. This conclusion strengthens the impres- 
sion, derived from the abundant signs of repeated emergence of the 
sandstones from the water and the absence of such signs from the 
arkose, that the sandstone was deposited in shallower water and 
often laid bare. That the arkose and the calcareous shales were 
being deposited at the same time is further shown by the fact that 
from Titans Pier, where the Holyoke diabase sheet crosses the Con- 
necticut, nearly to Weatfield Kiver, a distance of about 10 miles, the 
diabase, which here everywhere rests directly on the coarse arkose, is 
filled with fragments of the fine-grained shales and dove-colored 
limestones, which were in place at the bottom of the basin in the 
area far to the east or southeast, whence it came. 

EVIDBNCB OP THE FHESENCE OF ICE AND VIOLENT CURRENTS FROM THE 
CHARACTER OF CONTACTS AND CONSTITIJENTS, 

The contact of the shore beds with the schists is first seen in Ber- 

nardston, in the brook just south of the Devonian limestone. Here 

there rests on the basset edges of the Devonian quartzite a thin 

50244°— BuU. 597—17—7 , 
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remnant of the conglomerate made up of a coarse red sandstone, full 
of large angular fragments of the rocks on which it rests. 

On Fox Brook south of the road over West Mountain, in Bernard- 
ston, the very coarse arkose can be seen almost in contact with the 
schists, showing that almost from the beginning the strong north- 
ward currents carried their granitic material from the south even 
into this far northern portion of the basin. In Leyden Glen, in the 
northwest comer of Greenfield, a brook gorge affords an opportunity 
to study the extreme contortion of the argillite, as well as the con- 
tact of theTriassic beds with it. Just below the dam of a burnt mill 
a basal stratum of the Triassic is plastered against the argillite, the 
plane of contact dipping 45°. The stratum is here made up of 
subangular masses, nearly an inch across, of the vein quartz derived 
from the argillite, and is quite uncemented. It is 1 to 1^ inches 
thick, and passes gradually up into a bed, 2 or 3 inches tJiick, contain-, 
ing many smaller pebbles of the white vein quartz in a deep-red paste. 
This grades into a deep chocolate-colored layer — a coarse, jrebbly 
.arkose — full of muscovite and feldspar, but with much vein quartz, 
and argillite also, and this continues upward across the brook, 
becoming lighter in color. 

In the gorge of the next tributary, 50 feet lower down on the 
same side, traces of the basal congiomerate bed rest nearly horizon- 
tally on the vertical slates for 245 feet up the brook. It is a striking 
rock, containing large whit* quartz pebbles in the bright-red ^nd. 
Above this place, just at the entrance of the brook, is a bluff, and in 
it the basal bed grades through 3^ feet of fine red sandstone into a 
bed 10 feet thick of coarse buff arkose with two thin conglomerate 
layers, and above this is a bed 10 to 12 feet thick of a conglomerate 
with pebbles an inch across; strike N. 70° E., dip 15° S. These are 
mostly well-rounded masses of the vein quartz from the argillite, also 
of gneiss, mica schist, argillite, and similar rocks. These bowlders are 
commonly full of iron rust. Circumstances favoring the deposition 
of iron oxide were present from the beginning, and after a brief 
period (during which the waters advancing on this sharp slope 
deposited only the angular quartz masses so generally abundant in 
the argillite, yet wanting juat here) the strong currents brought up 
from the south the granitic material of the Williamsburg area, 18 
miles away, so that there for a long time and for a con^derable 
distance out into the valley by far the larger and the finer jjortion 
of the deposit was tliis far-traveled granite debris, whereas the 
coarser and more angular portion was vein quartz from the argillite. 
The black mud from the argillite seems to have been swept away 
entirely and to have found no place of permanent deposit north of 
Holyoke. 
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Farther south the rock is everywhere a coarse pudding stone, 
whose large pebbles of vein quartz and schist are derived from the 
adjacent bluffs of mica schist and become smaller and rarer away 
from the bluff eastward, until in Deerfield River they are mostly 
lacking. The matrix in which these large p^bles are wnbedded is 
a coarse arkose with muah kaolinized feldspar and muscovite, which 
could not have been furnished by the dark schists that make the 
shore for miles north and south but which have drifted up, as before 
indicated, from the south. 

From this point south the arkose abuts against the western wall 
clear across the Stete, and few of its pebbles are larger than an 
8- inch, cube. Thus, at Whately, in the roadside near the school south 
of the village, the arkose contains 8-inch pebbles of a coarse granite 
exactly like that of Williamsburg, in a mass of coarse granitic 
debris, but the adjacent argillite and tonalit« are wanting in the 
rock. 

The northemmost outcrop of the Triassic occurs half a mile north 
of Northfield, where the Winchester road starts. It is a coarse con- 
glomerate, which appears in continuous outcrops west of the village 
street and may be best studied in the fine rochea moutonnees in front 
of the church erected by Mr. D. L. Moody and along the brook near 
by, a little west of the gristmill. Here the pudding stone contains 
pebbles of granite, quartzite, and amphibolite. One block of a flat 
barren mica schist was 2 feet long. The whole series comes from 
the escarpment of crystalline rocks directly east ; and the great fault 
at the foot of this escarpment is about 100 rods east, which probably 
represents the distance of the shore line. A mile farther south, at 
the south end of the village, the conglomerate contains pebbles of 
the peculiar coarse hornblende rock that crops out in the lower por- 
tion of the escarpment due east, and there only, which indicates that 
these conglomerates have spread thinly from the foot of the scarp, 
less than a mile east. 

The section at the mouth of Millers River is interesting and pecul- 
iar. The farthest bluff visible on the south side of the Connecticut 
to one standing at the mouth of the tributary is composed of the 
coarse conglomerate of the Triassic. To reach it one passes along 
the shore over a coarse muscovite granite and at a small brook comes 
upon an outcrop of the Leyden argillite and of quartz schist, wholly 
crushed and slickensided. Just above high water, on a horizontal, 
slightly faulted contact plane, is a coaly dirt bed, full of frag- 
ments of the subjacent argillite, which passes westwardly beneath 
the conglomerate bluff. This is the coarsest shore breccia, wholly 
derived from the adjacent argillite and showing no granitic mate- 
rial. Many blocks are 3 feet long ; one measured 43 inches long. The 
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whole region shows intense crushing and faulting, though there is 
no indication of great throw. 

The conglomerate is exposed along the river about 25 rods, where 
it dips 40° N*. and strikes N. 80° E. Beneath the sandstone is a 
thin-bedded gray, shaly rock, which for many rods is crushed into 
a mass of slickensided pencils. , 

The congl<«nerate8 rise in Mount Toby to their greatest height and 
their most extensive development. The steep walls of the deep 
gorge which borders this mountain on the east show sheer cliffs and 
enormous bowlders of the coarsest conglomerate, and high above 
the bottom of the valley, in the beds of Roaring Brook and of the 
next brook to the north, the contact of this conglomerate on an 
ancient quartzite can be seen. 

This mountain is a slate conglomerate from base to summit and 
from its eastern slopes westward nearly to the Connecticut. High 
up on its western slope there are two bands of sandstone, which 
penetrate the mountain with slight eastward dip and indicate two 
horizons at which a deepening of the water sent the finer sediment 
far east over the shoreward conglomerates. The high level (310 
feet above the sea) at which the crystalline rocks of the Soutii 
Leverett plain pass beneath the conglomerate on the east slope of 
the mountain and the rising of the whetstone and amphibolite 
through it at Whitmores Ferry, on the west slope, show that the 
rock is less than 1,000 feet thick, as the mountain is only 1^0 
feet high. 

In Wilbraham, just east of the academy, there are outcrops of a 
dull-brown rotted conglomerate, and next to the east a highly in- 
durated muscovitic quartzite, full of quartz veins and of dark color, 
rises sharply to form the eastern escarpment of the valley. All, or 
nearly all, the pebbles of the conglomerate, which are 1 inch to 8 
inches 1-ng, are from this schist. 

The contact of the two rocks may be seen in the bed of the brook, 
which crosses the road just south of the village (south of J. Hol- 
man's place) , by following the brook east to tiie foot of the scarp. 
Here, resting on the black crushed and siliciHed st^st, there is a 
compact pudding stone with abundant pebbles, about 4 inches long, 
of the schist in a ground of deep-red sandstone. 

OUTCROPS OF CRTSTALLINB ROCKS IN MTOST OF MOTTNT TOBT CON- 
GLOMERATB. 

OOMVAT SCHIST AT VHITHOKEe FZBSY, IV BVNnEBLAlTD. 

The discovery of large outcrops of the underlying rocks in the 
heart of the Mount Toby conglomerate has proved very useful, as 
well in throwing light on the distribution of the older rocks beneath 
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the Triassic as in accounting for the source of the materials of a 
large portion of the conglomerates and the extreme coarseness of 
those conglomerates at long distances from the old shore bluffs, 
which seemed to be the only source for th«n. Sereral of the rocks 
which thus outcrop are unique, and their presence in abundance in 
the conglomerate had long been a puzzle. Again, at certain points 
in the mountain far from the shore the pebbles of the conglomerate 
are rather large and maintain their size in a small area around the 
central point. This phenomenon has enabled me to locate several 
outcrops of crystalline rocks in the midst of the conglomerate. 

The ^^t area discovered forms the ledges over which the water 
runs at the mill at Whitmores Ferry, east of the road, though west 
of the road it runs over black, fish-bearing shaly sandstone. The 
crystalline rock is here a black, fine-grained, and thin-bedded horn- 
blende schist hardly distinguishable from the black sandstone. On 
the plateau above, just south of the mill pond, the western well- 
smoothed ledge is, at its north end, composed of a dark-green, very 
fine grained hornblende schist, striking north and standing vertical, 
full of wavy quartz veins and lenses placed with the bedding. The 
whole is little jointed, but a few feet along the surface the traces of 
jointing increase in distinctness and farther south become slightly 
opened planes, then traces of motion of the fragments are seen, and 
infiltrated sand appears, now indurated in the joints. The breccia- 
tion increases to the point where the fragments are thrown into 
confusion, but one can see how they may be moved back into their 
places. At a distance of 3 rods from the beginning the whole is a 
breccia of large plates of the parent rock ; at 10 rods one begins to 
see foreign pebbles — quartz and gneiss — and for a mile south the 
hornblende schist pebbles can be found in abundance. East of the 
amphibolite, which is, perhaps, 10 rods wide, is a band of light-gray, 
fine-grained, thin and flat laminated quartz schist (whetstone), and 
still farther east is a second adjoining bed of the fine-grained horn- 
blende schist. The first bed forms the face of the bluff, and the 
water pours over it; it can be examined along the path up to the 
dam. Southward all these rocks show a full repetition of all that 
has been described for the first band, and the quartz schist is more 
abundant in the conglomerate and more characteristic of it than any 
other rock, 

0HEI8S OF XTLL WX8T OF KOHTAQUE. 

On the northern slope of this hill, near the house of H, H, 
Taylor (now burned), with its center at the branching of the road — 
at the northernmost loop of the 820- foot contour on the map — ^is a 
large outcrop of a spotted, thin and wavy bedded gneiss. It is a 
large outcrop, as the ice has planed the conglomerate off from the 
whole north face of the hill, and its similar position to that of 
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Mount Warner, in the Amherst Basin, is interesting. This was 
a great hill in Triassic time, and furnished material in large amount 
as the waters rose over it. Toward the north the Triassic rock grows 
abruptly finer, but the laag exposures in the bed of the stream at 
the foot of the hill, 100 rode north, are comporad of a coarse, pebbly 
sandstone, derived almost wholly from this peculiar rock. 

All around the south border of the gneiss the exposures of the 
contact are excellent, and the undisturbed ledge passes gradually 
through the stages described above at Whitmores Ferry until, at a 
distance of & few rods, a coarse agglomerate is found, in which I 
measured one egg-shaped block 47 inches long. In the entire hill, 
for miles io the south, the large glacial bowlders of this rock are 
so abundant that I searched especially for an outcrop of the older 
rock and found it here. The conglomerates are thrown off in all 
directions from this mass, and in the brook dip 30° £. away from 
the hill. The gneiss bowlders weather more rapidly than the fine 
paste and form great holes in the conglomerate. 

At the northernmost point in the south wood road, on Mount 
Toby, is probably another similar outcrop, as blocks 40 to 45 inches 
occur, and 3 rods east of the east end of this road is another out- 
crop of a fine granite which protrudes through the conglomerate. 

FAULTS IN THE TBIASSIC BASIN. 

The Triassic rocks form a great "graben" or sunken block 
bounded on either side by nearly vertical faults or broad crush 
zones which run at the foot of the bluffs that bound the basin on 
both sides. The fault on the west is offset in harmony with the fore- 
springing angles of the trap outcrops. 

The mass of Mount Toby is broken up into fault blocks, and a 
major fault is beautifully exposed at the waterfall east of Whit- 
mores Ferry in Sunderland. 

From the south Mount Tom is seen to be a table mountain, where 
a nearly horizontal ^eet of trap, 300 feet thick, rests on a 
great pedestal of sandstone, which rises about 000 feet above the 
sea, with steep scarps on the west, south, and east. At the foot of 
the eastern scarp a fault runs very obliquely to the course of the 
bed, about N. 35° E., and west of this fault the mass is raised about 
650 feet, so that when viewed from the road south of the moun- 
tain the trap seems to come to a sudden end in Mount Tom, but 
eastward its whole width can be traversed and can be followed 
thence south continuously across the State. The sandstone can be 
traced north in a sharp triangular projection set in between the 
two sections of the trap by the displacement of the fault This 
eastward-facing bluff of Mount Tom sinks northward, but where 
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the fault crosses the river and makes the westward-facing bluff of 
Mount Holyoke the throw is about the same but in the opposite 
direction. 

The slickensided fault wall and a 6-foot zone of crushed rock 
have been well exposed by the cut on the electric road just south of 
the lower station of the cable road on Mount Tom, and about 5 
rods south along the fault, where a small brook comes down over 
the trap, above a small quarry, there is an excellent exposure of 
the fault which shows a marked brecciation of the adjacent beds. 

The ridge reaches its culmination in Mount Tom because of the 
great upthrow on this fault running at the eastern foot of the 
mountain and not because of any thickening of the trap dieet 
there; the thickness is about 250 feet at Mount Nonotuck and 
ibout 300 feet at Mount Tom. It then sinks to a comparatively 
low level but continues south as an unbroken ridge, which rises 
in Proven Mountain, in Agawam, to 625 feet and runs with thick- 
ness not greatly diminished to the south line of the State. On 
Percival's map of Connecticut it is prolonged without interruption 
to the south line of Simsbury. 

Parallel to the fault at Mount Tom run three other faults, far- 
ther south, which cross the trap ridge very obliquely, and, what 
is of more interest and importance, all four run parallel to the 
western rocky border of the basin. One forms a gap in the range 
in Holyoke through which passes the railroad which connects this 
town with Westfield, and this I have called the Holyoke fault. The 
second forms the notch for the passage of Westfield Eiver, after 
which I have named it. The third determines a notch in the range 
at the point where it enters Connecticut, and I have referred to it 
as the State line fault. Details of this fault where it crosses the 
" posterior " dike and the river at the Holyoke dam are given in 
Monograph 29.' 

These parallel faults divide the country into narrow orographic 
blocks, which are tilted to the east, producing the uniform easterly 
dip. Furthermoi^, each block seems to be raised vertically as com- 
pared with its neighbor on the east, a structure which seems most 
marked in Mount Tom. This structure produces a pattern in the 
boundary of the trap ridge on the map which is repeated at each 
fault. The western boundary of trap on sandstone below swings 
round in. sickle shape to meet the fault, and the eastern boundary 
of sandstone on trap is transferred to the northeast along the fault 
line. Thus the ridges are slightly in echelon, each ending in a high 
rounded bluff on the south, and their continuation is moved north 
and east and begins in a sharp point. 

) V. B. Qeol. Surre; Mou. 29, pp. 870, 4T6. 1808. 
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As the fault lines run bo Dearly parallel to the trap they lorm 
its boundary for long distances. This is recognizable on the east 
by the fact that where the sandstone rests normally on the trap the 
upper surface of the trap is very scoriaceous and full of inclusions ; 
where the fault boundary is present on this side sandstone occurs in 
immediate proximity to compact trap for long distances. On the 
west, in many places, if not in all, vertical bluffs and " Devils Gar- 
dens" of trap debris coincide with the fault boundaries of the trap 
along the uplifted edge of the blocks. The effect of these faults is 
more manifest on the narrow " posterior " bed. 

MIITBBAL VXINS. 

The only mineral veins in the western part of Massachusetts are 
of the " baryta-lead formation," though in some of the fissures there 
seems to have been an antecedent " fluorspar-calcit« formation," 
which is now scarcely represented except by the many pseudomorphs 
of quartz after fluorite and calcite. Circulating waters bearing silica 
dissolved out or replaced the fluorite and calcite, introducing the 
second stage of vein filling, and the veins soon became quartz-barite- 
galena deposits, with chalcopyrite and sphalerite in places replacing 
the galena. It is quite possible that the fluorspar-calcite formation 
dates from the time of the post-Carboniferous folding, and entirely 
probable that the baryta-lead veins coincided with the faulting of 
the Triassic rocks, as they occur both in the Triaasic sandstones and 
traps and in the older adjacent rocks. 

AH the minerals which occur in the veins mentioned above are 
described in detail in my " Mineralogical lexicon of Franklin, Hamp- 
shire, and Hampden counties " ' and in the supplement to that list 
in chapter 22 of Monograph 29, where all the veins are described. 
They occur at many places in the Triassic beds and in the border 
country. 

The principal mining has been done at Loudville, where the vein 
produced lead with about 12J ounces of silver to the ton from galena. 
Sphalerite, chalcopyrite, pyrite, and bomite occurt-ed more rarely; 
barite and quartz in abundant crystals formed the gangue. As 
decomposition products, malachite appeared with wulfenite, and 
cerusite, stolzite, anglesite, limonite, pyrolusite, and the finest pyro- 
morphite occurred. Pseudomorphs after calcite and fluorite indi- 
cate the more abundant presence of these gangue minerals in former 
times. 

At the granite quarry east of Florence, in Northampton, the great 
crush faults were occupied first by calcite, which is now present 
only in a few crystals coated with transparent cubes of fiuorite but 

lU. a Geol. Surrey Bull. I2e, 1895. 
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is further represented by negative crystals in barite and quartz. 
Barite followed the calcite and shot through all the cavities in broad 
plates of extreme thinness. This was followed by an abundant dep- 
osition of quartz, both as drusy surfaces and as pseudomorphs after 
(^alcite, and by barit«. There is also an abundance of a chocolate- 
colored tabular quartz, slashed full of fissures from which the blades 
of barite have disappeared ; this quartz is a most perfect pseudo- 
morph after the peculiar tabular form of calcite called argentine, 
■ which occurs also on the other border of the great granite area. 
The quartz is followed by prehnite in broad surfaces of large 
crystals simple or slightly rosetted. The prehnite was followed by 
laumontite in fine large crystals possessing the wholly peculiar form 
characteristic of this mineral but now represented only by hollow in- 
crustation pseudomorphs in albite, which appear as minute, limpid, 
very characteristic twins. The whole forms thjis a very peculiar but 
very clearly observed paragenesis. 

THE TBIASSIC FAUNA AITO FX«RA OF THE CONlTBCXICtJT VALLEY.' 
By BicBABD SwAWK Lull, Ph. D.' 

ENVIBONMENT. 

In an exhaustive report on the Triassic life of the Connecticut 
Valley, recently published by the Connecticut Geological and Natural 
History Survey," I have presented the following main conclusions. 

The region was formerly supposed to be an estuary or basin to 
which the tidal ebb and flow had daily access, laying bare at inter- 
vals vast mud flats over which the animate population, vertebrate 
and invertebrate, small and great, wound its devious way, leaving 
trails and impressions which, after partly hardening, would be cov- 
ered by the sediment-laden waters and thus preserved, 

A maturer judgment, based on the evidence afforded by the char- 
acter of the sediments, the nature of certain physical phenomena 
which the deposits show, and above all the total absence of marine 
iorms, or even such as would point to brackish-water origin, from 
the record of the organic life, leads us to picture surroundings quite 
at variance with the older idea, 

1 An abstract of the state of ouf knowledge concerntng tbe iialeontology of tbe Triasstc 
QP to the time when Prof. Lull publlsbed bis FoHslI lootprlats ct tbe Jara-Trlas of North 
America (Boiton Soc, Mat. Hist. Mem., toI. S, p. 101. 1004) Is glTen In U. 8. Geol, Survey 
Mod. 29. p. 894, 18BS. m tbe paper bere contrtbnted Prof. Lull gives bis matured results 
<viiceniliiS the paleontolog; of tbe Triassic i»erlod aLd the light which these results 
throw OD tbe character ot the region during that period. He has given a more popular 
account in The life of the Connectlcnt Trias (Am. Joor. Scl;, 4th ser., toL 88, pp. 
897-422, 18121. 

'Paper published by permlGBlon ol Prof. William Mortb Rice, director of the CoDoectt- 
cnt Oeological and Katural History Sarvey. 

'Lull, B. 8., TrlBssic life of the Conuecticat Valley: Connectlcnt Oeol. and Nat. Hist. 
Surrey Bull. 24, 1610. 
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Our new conception is that of a broad but sballow depression lead- 
ing from a point near the VeWnont border on the north to New Haven 
Bay cm the south, bordered by higlier uplands formed of more an- 
cient rock, the weathering of which gave rise to the material which 
composed the Triassic sediments themselves. This ancient valley 
had already a well-established drainage, for evidence is at hand of 
the existence of at least one considerable stream with its system of 
tributaries. At times the drainage was temporarily deranged, prob- 
ably by extensive lava Sows or b^ the warping of the surface due to 
subterranean volcanic forces, giving rise to more or less extensive 
bodies of standing water, which teemed with the curious armored 
" ganoid " fishes characteristic of Triassic time. Evidence of this is 
found at certain localities in Massachusetts and Connecticut in the 
form of black bituminous shale deposits containing an abundance of 
piscine fossils and of plants. At times great volcanic activity oc- 
curred, which resulted in poaring over the surface widespread sheets 
of lava, some of them of great thickness. These phenomena gave 
rise to the so-called trap sheets, the anterior, main, and posterior, 
which were preceded, separated, and followed by periods of tran- 
quillity of unequal lengths, during which the life-recording sediments 
were laid down. 

The organic evidence points to a climate of semiarid character, 
probably with increasing dryness as Triassic time rolled on, though 
doubtless there were cycles of varying humidity, which, as Hunting- 
ton has shown, have occurred in the Near East during historic times. 
Sudden changes in the character of deposition point at intervals to 
those torrential rains so characteristic of semidesert regions to-day. 

The landscape was clothed with vegetation, which bore the mark 
of antiquity in its monotonous somber greens and which was dis- 
tinguished by the E^arseness and lack of variety, except locally, 
which characterizes our great Southwest. The plants were of three 
main sorts — ferns, cycads, and conifers — all of which must have 
been a source of food to some, at least, of the deniz^is of the Triassic 
lands. 



Davis and Loper' have recorded several plant species from the 
so-called anterior and posterior black shale bands of Connecticut. 
These include the following forms: Of the Coniferse. a gingko or 
maidenhair tree, Badera iminateriana, Pachyphyllum mnMe, and 
P. hrevifoliuTn; of the cycads, represented to-day by the sago palm, 
CycadinoccoT/us ehapini^ Oiozamites brevifoHue, O. latior, and Oteno- 
pkyllum hraunianum; and of the Equisette or scouring rushes, Equi- 
setv/m rogersi and " calamite-like stems, with head." There is also 
I DavlB, W. M., and Loper, B. W., GeoL Soc America. BnlL, tkI. i. pp. 42S-480, 1891. 
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found a fern, ClathropUria plaiyphylla, in the coarse sandstones of 
Mount Tom, and another, TcBmopteris, from the gray footprint-bear- 
ing shales as well. Another conifer, which may be PalUsya, and 
twigs of C'hevrolepie maensteri have been found ia the footprint- 
bearing Field's Orchard quarry at Gill, Mass., which are much 
younger than either of the black shale belts.' 

THE FAUNA. 

The record of animate life is of a twofold character; on the one 
hand, there are the relatively rare actual fossils, arfll on the other 
the trails, impresraons, and footprints, which occur in these rocks 
in a profusion and perfection of detail elsewhere unknown. This 
evidence points to a diverse hprde of creatures, both invertebrate and 
vertebrate. Of the invertebrates there are known with fair aasur- 
ance worms, moUusks, and arthropods, including insects, and prob- 
ably crustaceans and myriapods. Of the vertebrates there were 
doubtless present three classes — fishes, amphibians, and reptiles. 
The presence of birds has been neither proved nor disproved, for 
though the great majority of the so-called " bird tracks " are un- 
questionably referable to dinosaurs, there are some of which one 
can not be so sure. Presumptive Mammalia are known from deposits 
of nearly equivalent age in South Carolina, hence their appearance 
in the Connecticut Valley is not impossible, but I know of no form 
of footprints which suggests a probable mammalian origin. 

nrVXSTBBKATES. 

Of the fauna but two or three invertebrates are known from actual 
fossils. A neuropterous insect, probably the larva or nymph of an 
aquatic type, occurs in great abundance in two or three localities in 
the neighborhood of Turners Falls. This species is known to science 
as Mormobueoides articulaius Hitchcock and is interesting as the 
most ancient recorded insect larva. Another insect has been reported 
from a railroad cut not far from Middletown, Conn., but ite identity 
is as yet unknown. 

On January 28, 1912, Miss Mignon Talbot lent to the Yale Uni- 
versity museum specimens of the crustacean Estheria found near 
West Holyoke, the first record of the genus in the Connecticut 

'I have also described the ferns l/ncratitnirtpterU maffnifolia and i»(rocorp«» ffrjrfn- 
ifn»t» and tb« Cftlamlte BeM»nttiira planicotlata (U. S. Geol. Sune; Mon, sa, p. 306, 
l.''9a), tiom the beds in MasBachuaettg. 

Newberry gave the name Loperia gimplei to the small Imperfect cylindrical Btema 
common tn the sandstoneB. and two Bach Btema baye been found In bowldera In Amberst 
(see Am. Jonr 8d.. 4th eer.. vol. 41, p. S21, 1916} as Email cyllndera of amfsdaloid In 
greenish compact trap. Tbe; are smooth and tapering witli cordate croea Bection. One 
Is S teet loDK- St;lncbea acroBB at odb ead, and an Inch at the other. Tli«y seem to bare 
been formed by tbe trunk being enveloped In the lava and bnrned and the hole filled by a 
later amygdaloid. Bnch ocijiirrences are found at Kllauea. — B. K, E. 
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Valley, though it is known abundantly from the Triassic of Penn- 
sylrania. 

Of the Mollusca, several occurrences have been published. But one 
find, however, that recorded by Emereon from a locality near Wil- 
braham, Mass., is authentic. It consists of a slab bearing at least 
14 impressions of shells representing at least two species of Unio, of 
which one was described by Emerson as Anoplophora wUbrahamen- 
ais.' This shell should be known as Undo wUbraJiamensia and tfte 
other species I have named U. emeraoni, in honor of its discoverer.' 

Of known invertebrate trails the number is considerable. They 
are, however, with few exceptions so obscure as to be difficult of exact 
diagnosis. The revised list of species, descriptions of which are pub- 
lished in the author's recent memoir, is,given below. All the species 
were identified by Edward Hitchcock. 

FbTlBin ABTHKOPODA. 
CUh INSECTA. 

Genus Acanthichnus with 9 species, A. curaoriuB, A. aZtemans, A. 
alatus, A: saltatoriue, A. a/ngvineua, A. triUnearis, A. punctatus, A. 
rectilmearis, and A. divaricatus. 

Genus Bifurculapes with 5 species, B. laqueaMis, B. tubereulatus, 
B. curvatws, B. acolopendroideus, and B. elaclmtotatua. 

Genus Lithographus with 3 species, L. hieroglyphieusy L. cruecu- 
larUy and L. jmnctatua {Copeza punctata of Hitchcock). 

Genus Copeza with 1 species, O. triremis. 

Genus Hexapodichnus with 2 species, H. magmie and H. horrens. 

Genus Conopsoides with 2 species, C. larvalia and C curtua. 

Genus Harpepus with 1 species, H. capUlaris, 

Genus Sagittarius with 1 si>ecies, S. altemans. 

INCEBTA SEDIS. 

Other trails, undoubtedly those of arthropods, but of what class or 
classes within the phylum there is considerable doubt, are as follows : 

Genus Lunula with 1 species, L. obscu-ra. 

Genus Pterichnus, probably myriapod, with 1 species, P. tardigra- 
duSy referred by Hitchcock to Acanthichwua tardigradus and later 
to Pterichnus ceniipes. 

Genus Hamipes with 1 species, H. didactylua. 

Genus Sphserapus with 2 species, S. larvalia and S. magnus. 

Genus Grammepus with 2 species, G. eriematua and G.unordinatus. 

Grenus Stratipes with 1 species, S. lotus. 

Genus Saltator with 2 species, S. bipedatus and S. eaudatus. 



J. 460-462, 1B14). 
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FhrlDiB VERMES. 

Of Vermes, using the term in the broad sense of the older zoologies, 
we have the following forms: 

Genus Ilerpystezoum with 4 species, //. Tnarshii, B. mtnuium, U. 
intermediwn, and H. ■magnum, referred by Hitchcock to the genus 
Unisulcus. 

Genus Halysichnus with 2 species, H. lagueatvs and S. tardigraditi. 

Genus Cunicularius with 1 species, C. retrahens. 

Genus Cochlea with 1 species, C. arcMmedea. 

Genus Cochlichnus with 1 species, C. anffuineus. 

Fhjlam HOLLUSCAT 

Under the phylum MoUusca ? are placed some dubious trails, which 
differ from those assigned to the worms in being multiple, double, or 
triple. The genera thus assigned are as follows: 

Genus Bisulcus with 1 species, B. imdidatus. 

Genus Trisulcus with 1 species, T. laqueaiua. 



Genus Harpagopus with 1 species, H. dubiits. 
. Genus Grammichnus with 1 species, G. dphM. 
Genus Climacodichnus with 1 species, C. corrugahis. 
Grenus ^nigmlchnus with 1 species, A. Ttmltiforvm. 

AftTTATIO TEBTEBBATES. 

Of the fishes Dr. C. K. Eastman, in a characteristically excellent 
paper,' gives the following summary : 

lAat of foasil fishes occurring in the " Jfewark " or Upper Triassic rock* of 

eaatem North America. 

[NameH of Hpeclea foond la tlie Connecticut Valley are maifced wltb an asterlak.] 

CBOSSOPTEBTOTI. 

Family Ocelacanthidre : 

*Dlplttru» longicauOatug Newberry. 



ramily Catopteridte : 

*Catoptenii gracilis J. H. Redfleid. 
*CatQpterus redfleldi Egerton. 

Dictpopyge maonira (W. C. Redfleid). 
FamHy Semlonotldie : 

'Acentrophorui chicopfHiHs Newberry. 
*Sem4(niotae agataiei (W. C. Redfleid). 

ScmionotuM brauni (Newberry). 

SemUyaotut eUgane (Newberry). 
*Semi<molii» fultug (Agaaslz). 

Semionotm gigaa (Newberry). 

BemionotuB lineatug (Newberry). 
'BemUmotug mtcroptenis (Newberry). 



1. and Nat. Hist. Surrey 
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Family gemioootldee — CoDtinued. 

*Sem,ionotu» ovaiut (W. C. Redfleld). 

SemioiMtii* robustiis (Newberry). 
'Semionotut tenuicepe (Agassiz). 
Faml)7 EugDathklfe : 

'Ptycholepis inarshi Newbeiry. 

This fauna is made up exclusively of ganoids except for one 
crossopterygian, and from comparisons with fish faunas of the Old 
World it is considered to be of more or less manifold nature and 
corresponds in a general way to the interval between the uppermost 
Muschelkalk and the basal division of the Keuper in the Mediter- 
ranean region. 

TEXSEBTSIAL YEBIEBBATE8. 

Reference has already been made to the great disparity in num- 
bei's of actual bone remains as compared with the footprints, and 
though the number of footprints contained in our museums is so 
great as to be unrecorded, and many more have been destroyed, the 
skeletal remains are by no means as rare as is generally supposed, 
for, as a matter of fact, no fewer than three genera and five species of 
dinosaurs, one species of a Belodon, and two species of aetosaurs have 
been described from the Connecticut Valley alone, and the actual 
number of specimens naturally exceeds this record of different forms. 
Geographically, osseous remains are reported from Greenfield, Bel- 
chertown, South Hadley, Springfield, and Longmeadow, in Massa- 
chusetts; and from East Windsor, Ellington, Manchester, New 
Haven, and Simsbury, in Connecticut. The footprints occur scat- 
teringly the entire length of the valley from above Turners Falls 
to New Haven, but the greatest abundance, both of separate localities 
and profusion of species and specimens, is in the northern portion 
of the area, specifically around Turners Falls and near South Hadley. 
Hitchcock, in the " Ichnology of Massachusetts," enumerates no fewer 
than 38 quarries containing fossil footprints, and a very few locali- 
ties have been discovered since that time. 

The creatures known from the bones are as follows; 

CUn BEPTILIA. 

Order Parasucliia Huiley i 

Suborder Aetosauria Nicholson and Lydekker ( =Pseudo8uchla 
Zlttel); 
Family Aetosaurlds: 

Stegonius arcuatus Marsh. New Haven, Conn. 
Stegomus longtpes Emerson and Loomls. Longmeadow, 
Mass. 
Suborder Phytosauria Banr : 

Family Fhytosaurldffi McGregor: 

Rutl«doa (Belodon) vaUdus (Marsh). Simsbury, Conn. 
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CMer Dlnosattria Owen; 

Suborder Theroiioda Marsb : 

Saperfamlly Megaloaaurla Baur: 
Family Anchlaauriclie Marsh: 

Ani^htsaurua (Megailnctylua) polyzelug (E. nitchcock, 

jr.). Springfield, Mass. 
Anchisannis colurus Marsh. Manchester, East Windsor, 

Conn. 
Anchlsaurus solus Marsh. Mancbester, Conn. 
Ammosaurua major Marsh. Manchester, Conn. 
Superfamlly Compsognatha Ilu^cley : 
Family Podokesaurldie Lull : 

Podokesaurus holyokensla Tnlbot. Soath Hadley, Mass. 

These forms may be briefly described as follows: 

The Parasuchia were Keptilia of more or less lizard-like form and 
had an outer armor consisting of bony plates which were in part 
eegmentally arranged. They were distinguished from the later 
croeodilians mainly by the internal nares (nostrils). These were 
normal in position and not shifted far to the rear by the growth of 
a secondary bony palate, as in the modern crocodile, which, by bring- 
ing the nasal chamber into direct communication with the glottis, 
prevents drowning when the animal devours its prey under water. 
The Parasuchia were both aquatic fish-eating forms and, in the 
Aetosauria, truly terrestrial reptiles, though still doubtless of car- 
nivorous habits. 

Stegomua arcuatua Marsh is represented by the impressions of the 
dorsal armor only, which show it to have consisted of narrow trans- 
verse plates extending from the mid line well across the back, flanked 
by smaller plates along the sides. Each of these overlapped its 
successor behind. The animal was estimated by Marsh to be "of 
moderate size, probably 8 or 10 feet long." It is preserved in the 
Yale University Museum, 

Stegomus longipes Emerson and Loomis is much more completely 
known, as nearly the entire armor from neck to rump is preserved, 
and also the skull, sacrum, and remains of the limb bones. The 
limb bones give indication of long, slender legs, and the animal was 
apparently small. Its limbs indicate most strongly a correlation 
with certain abundant footprints of the genus Batrachopus in which 
the long step and narrow trackway suggest a mammal-like gait, 
though the feet themselves were still typically reptilian. A restora- 
tion of Stegomua longipes is shown in Plate III, A. The original 
specimen is preserved in the Museum of Amherst College. 

The specimen of Rutiodon validus, described by Marsh as 
Belo3on, is much more meager, consisting of a single incomplete 
scapula. It pertains, however, to a very well known genus, abundant 
remains of which have been found elsewhere than in the Connecticut 
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Valley, so that the entire character of the animal is approximately 
known. This creature was of decidedly mmre crocodile-like aspect, 
being comparable to the modern gavials, with long, attenuated snout 
and slender, conical teeth, which inhabit the large rivers of India. 
Rutiodon abo doubtless resembled the gavial in its fish-eating habits, 
and the finding of such remaias at Simsbury, Conn., implies the 
presence during early Newark time of a large river or fresh-water 
lake- containing sufficient fish for the maintenance of animals which 
may have attained the length of a dozen feet. The original specimen 
of Rutiodon vdUdus is preserved in the Yale Museum. 

The dinosaurs of the Connecticut Valley which are known from 
their osseous remains are all carnivores, but within that group 
(Theropoda) two sorts are represented — the heavier, more power- 
fully aggressive anchisaurs and the slender swift-running podoke- 
saurs, representatives of the two main phyla of the suborder. 

The anchisaurs, represented by two genera and four species, were 
animals of fairly robust proportions, especially Ammoaaurua major, 
bipedal, though their fore limbs were proportionately larger than 
those of the carnivores of later geologic time and were stUl well 
fitted for grasping their prey. There is no evidence, however, though 
their footprints are known by the hundreds, that they ever placed 
the hands on the ground, even while resting. The teeth in the skull 
of Anchisawma colurus are not of the piercing and cutting type seen 
in the larger, more aggressive carnivores from other regions, but are 
somewhat spatulate, amply sufficient, however, for the feebler rep- 
tilian and amphibian creatures which doubtless formed their prey. 
Their light, hollow bones and their complete bipedalism imply swift 
movement over a wide range of territory. 

Of the known anchisaurs, 4ntf^wa«rws solus Marsh is the smallest; 
its estimated length was about 3J feet, A. eolurus Marsh was 7 feet 
in length, and A. polyzelus Edward Hitchcock, jr., was of nearly 
equivalent size, A. colorus being slightly the larger, and Am/masaurus 
major Marsh was perhaps 8| feet in length. A restoration of Anchi- 
sauru8 colurus, both skeleton and fiesh, is shown in Plate IV, A and 
B. With the exception of the type of Atichistmrus polyselus, which 
is preserved at Amherst College, the Yale Museum contains all the 
known material pertaining to this group, 

Podokeaaurus holyokensis Talbot' represents the latest discovery 
of dincKaurian remains in the Connecticut Valley region. It was 
found by Dr. Mignon Talbot, professor of geology in Mount Holyoke 
College, near South Hadley, in 1910. This animal, which is known 
from the entire skeleton of the trunk and much of the tail and limbs 
but unfortunately lacks the head and anterior portion of the neck, I 
have restored as a long-limbed type with an excessively iMig and 

lAm. Jour. Sd., 4th Mr., toL 81, p. 460, 1911. 
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slender tail. (See PI. Ill, B.) The head is restored from that of 
Compsognathus, of tiie Middle Jurassic of Bavaria, but the rest is 
based -almost without exception on the type skeleton. The estimated 
length of Fodokesaurus is 3| feef. 

Podokesaurus was essentially a slender cursorial animal, carnivor- 
ous in habit, but the very slenderness which gave it such celerity of 
movement necessarily cwifined it to feeble prey, of which the foot- 
prints manifest so great an abundance. That it was related to the 
group represented later by Oraitholestes from the Morrison forma- 
tion and Omithomimus from the close of the Cretaceous seems cer- 
tain ; in fact, I see no feature to debar it from a more or less direct 
ancestry to its American successors in time. 

FOOTFRIBTS. 

In the nomenclature of the footprints it is deemed advisable to 
keep the genera and species entirely separate from those of the skele- 
tal remains, even though two names may thereby be applied to one 
organism, the one to the animal, the other to its tracks. The reasons 
for this are that even the best of correlations may possibly be in- 
exact, owing to unavoidable differences in the limitations of genera 
and species in ichnology and osseous paleontology. 

The classification is mainly that of Lull, 1904, with some modifica- 
.tions due to the increase of our knowledge since that time. The 
better-known groups are considered first, the obscurer forms last, 

Clua REPniilA. 

Older FAKASUCHIA Hmkr. 

SOonln AETOSAUBU. Nkhabm and Lrdikkar. 

Genu BATRACHOPrS Edwanl Bltchcock. 

Qnadrupedal; hand with 5 or 4 broad, clawless digits, generally 
directed forward. Foot 4-toed, with slender itcuminate claws, all 
pointing forward. Hand and foot impression close together nearly 
in a right line. Stride very long. 

It is probable thnt the footprints of Stegomus, were they known, 
would prove identical with some of the species here included. 

Batrachopus includes five species, which differ from each other 
maltdy in size. They are Batrachopus deweyi (Edward Hitch- 
cock), B. dispar Lull, B. gracilis (Edward Hitchcock), B. gracUior 
(Edward Hitchcock), B. bellus (Edward Hitchcock). Of these the 
impression of the hand of B. deweyi, the largest, is about 25 milli- 
meters long, whereas that of the much larger foot measures 43 milli- 
meters and the step 100 to 113 millimeters. B. dispar shows a greater 
disproportion between hand and foot, and B. groGUior is the smallest, 
the hand being 8, the foot 15, and the step 46 millimeters. 
50244''— BulL 697—17 8 
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Gau CHEIBOTBEBOIDES Edwuil Bitchcoek. 

Quadrupedal; feet unequal in size; foot functionally 4-toed; hand 
with 5 digits. Three inner digits of the foot generally terminate in 
rounded claws, the fourth does not. Limbs rather short, ratio of 
foot to step being as 3 to 4. 

There is but one species, Cheirothermdes pUulatus Edward Hitch- 
cock, which has a foot 22.5 millimeters in length. From Turners 
Falls, Masa 

Order DINOSAURIA Owen. 
SobsTder THESOPODA Hmnk. 

These are footprints of carnivorous dinosaurs. Strictly bipedal, 
digitigrade forms with a generally tetradactyl mesaxonic foot; hallux 
occasionally forms an impression but generally is rotated to the rear. 
Claws acuminate. Limbs moderately to very long, trackway nar- 
row, and a few of the tracks show a tail trace. In the genera I have 
included under this suborder the hand is never impressed and here 
are included, if such there are, the tracks made by birds. 

G«nu ANCmSAURIPUS LmU. 

Tetrad actylous, the hallux impression when present is in the rear 
of digit II. Well-marked phalangeal pads, anterior claws acumi- 
nate. No tail trace. In this genus the limbs are of moderate length, 
though variable with the individual's gait. 

There are several species, of which the best known is AjbckwimH- 
pu8 aUUmani, formerly Brontozoum siUimaniwrn, which has a foot 
that averages 153 millimeters in length and a stride of 300 to 560 
millimeters. This is the ichnite which I have correlated with the 
dinosaur Anchisaurug colurus Marsh. Localities, nearly all those of 
the upper horizon. 

Anchisawripus hifchcocM Lull is somewhat smaller, its foot being 
119 millimeters in length. Locality, Lily Pond, Turners Falls, Mass. 

A. tuberoaua (Edward Hitchcock) has a foot 168 millimeters in 
length; A. exaertus (Edward Hitchcock), 226 millimeters; A. minus- 
cuius (Edward Hitchcock), the largest species, correlated with Am- 
mosaurus major Marsh, 307 millimeters in length. A. pavalXelus 
(Edward Hitchcock), a foot of peculiar character, is but 165 milli- 
meters long. 

Crcnu OTOUFHEFUS Cuhrnan. 

In the original description this track is represented as tridactylous, 
with thick digits that show indistinct phalangeal impressions and 
are terminated by fairly sharp claws. The distinctive feature, how- 
ever, on which Dr. Cushman lays great stress, is that of a scalloped 
weblike expansion all around the margin of the track. The (»dginal 
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Specimen has been unavailable for study, but as a wave of mud dis- 
placed by the creature's vreight has been mistaken for a weblike 
expansion in several other specimens, notably those of Otozoum (see 
p. 119) , I am skeptical concerning the validity of the web as a generic 
character here, especially in view of the fact that what is apparently 
a second species is represented in the Yale University Museum (Cat. 
No. 2059), in which no trace of the expansion can be seen. 

OtouphepuB magnifioia Cushman, from Gill, Mass., has a length of 
165 millimeters for the foot, that of the step being unknown. 

Otouphepus minor Lull, also from Gill, has a foot about half the 
length of that of the first species, namely 85 millimeters. 

OsBDi GtGANOIPUS Edward RitdKodi. 

Lai^ bipedal forms ; foot tetradactyl, hallux semirotated, its axis 
lying at right angles with that of the foot. Foot flatly digitigrade. 
Claws acuminate. With or without tail trace. 

Gigandipug cmidaiua Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, 
Mass., a huge form with a foot length of 445 millimeters and a 
stride of more than a meter. If the relative proportions to those of 
the Morrison Allosaums, the length of which is recorded as 34 feet, 
held good throughout, G. caadatus must have attained a length of 
approximately 27 feet, which would make it one of the most majestic 
dinosaurs of Newark time. 

«nni HTPHEPU8 Edward HltduHick. 

Bipedal, tetrad actylous, hallux impressing its entire length and 
curved sharply backward. Phalangeal pads obscurely defined, an- 
terior digits apparently clawless. 

Hyphepua f.eldi Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, has a 
foot length of 128 millimeters and a step of 153 millimeters. 

Ctnu EUBBONTES Edward Hltchco'ck. 

Large bipedal forms with a functionally tridactyl foot, as with 
one doubtful exception the hallux is never impressed. Claws acumi- 
nate to blunted, digits broad with distinct phalangeal pads. Caudal 
trace absent. 

In my earlier work this genus was classed with the Orthopoda 
(plant- feeding dinosaurs) largely because of the generally blunted 
claws; in the recent report, however, the presence of a hand impres- 
sion with rounded digits is considered the only true criterion of a 
herbivore from the ichnologic point of view. 

EuhroiUes giganteus Edward Hitchcock is perhaps the best known 
of all the Connecticut Valley tracks, for its huge size and numerous 
occurrences appeal strongly to the imagination, the animal vying 
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with that whose feet made the impressions discussed above as Gigan- 
dipus. Length of foot, 370 millimeters; its breadth, 225 millimeters; 
length of step, 1,090 to 1,170 millimeters. In distribution it ranges 
from the Turners Falls locality to Portland and Middlefield, Conn., 
and is also recorded from New Jersey. 

Eubrontea approxmhatus (C. H. Hitehcoch), from Turners Falls, 
has a foot from 381 to 408 millimeters in length; the stride is 910 
to 1,080 millimeters. This species is distinguished from the preced- 
ing one mainly in its slenderer proportions. It is, however, often ex- 
tremely difficult to decide to which of the two species a specimrai 
should be referred. 

Eubrontes divaricatue (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region and South Hadley, Mass., Wetliersfield, Conn., and 
Whitehall, N. J., has a foot 340 to 360 millimeters in length; the 
step is 1,040 to 1,190 millimeters. ' 

Eubrontes platypus Lull, from Turners Falls, has a foot 267 mil- 
limeters in length; the step is 1,13-5 millimeters, very loag in propor- 
tion to the foot. 

EuhrOTUea tuberatus (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners Falls 
region, has a foot 249 millimeters in length ; the step is unknown. 

Ginni GRALLATOB Edward Hitchcock. 

Typically small bipedal forms; footprints tridactyl; limbs very 
long; no hand nor tail impressions. Distinguished from Anchisauri- 
pus, which it most closely resembles, by length of limb, general small- 
ness of track, and absence of the hallux impression. 

GraUator curaorius Edward Hitchcock, which is found in the 
entire length of the valley from the Turners Falls region to Middle- 
field, Conn., and also in Milford and Whitehall, N. J., is one of the 
most conspicuous of the smaller ichnites, corresponding most closely 
to the compsognathoid dinosaur Podokesaurua hc^yokenais Talbot in 
form and proportions, horizon, and locality. Length of the foot, 79 
millimeters; of the step, 610 millimeters. 

Grcdlator tenuis Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls and South 
Hadley, Mass., and Wethersfield and Portland, Conn., is a form sep- 
arable with difficulty from G. cursorius. Its length of foot is 73 
millimeters; its step is 195 millimeters. 

GraUator gracilis C. H. Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls region, 
Mass., Portland, Conn., and Milford, N. J., has a foot 45 millimeters 
in length ; the step is 315 millimeters. 

GraUator cuneatus Edward Hitchcock is found in the whole 
length of the Connecticut Valley and in Milford, N. J., so that it is 
a very widespread species. Its length of foot is 125 millimeters; its 
gtep is 460 to 550 millimeters. 
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tGraUator formosas Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, 
M&s:^, Wethersfield, Conn., and Whitehall, N. J., has a foot 172 
millimeters in length ; its step is 655 millimeters. 



Bipedal, tridaetjl, digitigrade, track very small, with thick toes, 
long slender claws, and distinct phalangeal pads. Stride fairly 
ihort; no tail trace. 

Stenonyx lateralis (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners Falls 
region, has a foot 30 millimeters in length ; its step is 70 millimeters. 
If a dinosaur of the proportions of Compsognatkus lov^ipea from 
the " Lithographic slate," its length would be about 15 inches. 

Guuu SELENICHNU9 Edwmrd HltiKack. 

Bipedal, tridactylous. Inner toe rarely distinct. Tracks nearly in 
line, without pads or claws. A generally continuous caudal trace 
but slightly sinuous. 

Selenichnus falcatus Edward Hitchcock, from Turnei-s Falls, 
Mass., has a foot 72 millimeters in length ; its step is 90 millimeters. 

Selenichnua hreviusculus Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners 
Falls region, has a foot 46 millimeters in length ; its step is 58 milli- 
meters. 

Sabarder ORTHOF<»lA Copb 

These are footprints of plant-feeding dinosaurs. Bipedal, rang- 
ing from a plantigrade, functionally tetradactyl foot (Otozoum) to 
a digitigrade, calcigrade while seated, functionally tridactyl one 
(Anomcepus). The hand is pentadactyl with blunt claws, and, 
though occasionally touching the ground in the resting position, is 
apparently never used for locomotion. It is much smaller than the 
foot. A caudal trace is present in a few specimens of some genera. 

Gcnni ANOHCEFUS Edward mtebeock. 

Foot digitigrade, tetradactyl, the subfunctional hallux sometimes 
impressing. All the digits widely divergent, those of the hand rang- 
ing through 180°. Limbs only moderately long, and when resting 
considerable weight is borne on the hand, a point of difference from 
the succeeding genus. The tail and " ischial callosity " sometimes 
impress. A restoration is given in Plate III, C {p. 112). 

AnoJJKBpus scami>us Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
regiwi and South Hadley, Mass., has a standing foot 95 millimeters 
in length; with the heel the length is 168 to 210 millimeters; the 
step is 230 millimeters. 

Anomcepus mtermedius Edward Hitchcock may be called the most 
typical species. It ranges in distribution from the Turners Falls 
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region to South Hadley, Mass., Wethersfield, Conn., and Whitehall, 
K. J. The length of the foot is 105 millimeters, including the heel, 
173 millimeters; that of the step ranges from 140 to 235 millimeters. 

Anomcepus cui*vatug Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
re^on and South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 98 millimeters in length. 
The length of the foot and heel is unknown. The step is 230 to 250 
millimeters. It is a very close ally of A. irUermediua, if not merely 
a variety of that species. 

Anom<Bpu8 crasaua (C. H. Hitchcock), from Whitehall, N. J., is 
imrecorded from the Connecticut Valley. The length of the foot is 
190 millimeters; of the step, 387 millimeters. 

Afiomcepus minimus Edward Hit«hcock, from Turners Falls, Gill, 
and South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 5i millimeters in length. The 
length of the heel is unknown. It is distinguishable from all other 
species of Anomcepus by its small size and delicate proportions. 

AnoTtKBptu graciUirmig (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region. South Hadley, and Chicopee Falls { ? ) , Mass. ; WeUiers- 
field and Middlefield, Conn.; and near Goldsboro, York County, Pa,, 
has a foot 64 millimeters in length; the step is 180 to 200 milli- 
meters. 

AnOTiKBpua omeaius C, H. Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region and South Hadley, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a step 
S30 to 460 millimeters in length. 

Anommpus iaodactylvs C. H. Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mon- 
tague, and South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 115 millimeters in length 
(including the heel 2S0 millimeters) ; the step is 205 millimeters. 

Gmiu SAUBOPUS Ed*iit4 Hltchcsck. 

Distinguished from Anomcepus by the greater size, especially of 
the hind foot, the less acuminate claws, and the less divaricaticn of 
the digits. The ischial callosity may impress. The foot also resem- 
bles that of Anchisauripus but is distinguished therefrom by the 
nonrotated hallux and hy the occasional impression of the long heel 
while resting. 

Sauropug harrattii Edward Hitchcock is the track commonly 
known as AnomiBpus major and is recorded from the Turners Falls 
region only. The length of the foot is 220 millimeters (including 
the heel, 427 millimeters) ; the step is 765 millimeters. 

Genna APATICHNTJS Edward Rllchnuk. 

Bipedal, digitigrade, functionally tridactyl, claws on foot acumi- 
nate. Caudal trace. Apatichnus differs from Anomcepus in the 
much shorter hallux and the relatively greater offset of the outer toe, 

ApaMchnus circwmdgena Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners 
Falls region and South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 75 millimeters in 
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]ength. The foot and heel of a, smaller specimen are 127 millimeters 
in length ; the foot alone is half that length. The average length of 
the step is 240 millimeters. 

Apatichnus minor (Edward Hitchcock), from Turners Falls and 
South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 225 millimeters in length ; the step 
is 630 millimeters. 

GcBD> OTOZOUH Edward Hltchudc 

Bipedal, hand rarely impressing. Foot plantigrade, functionally 
tetradactyl; hallux nonrotated. Digits broad, with well-marked 
phalangeal pads; claws more or less rounded. Hand apparently 
pentadactyl, relatively small. Occasional tail trace. This unique 
animal has no counterpart, so far as our knowledge now goes, among 
osseous remains. It may remain for some time a baffling mystery. 
The so-called " web " of Hitchcock and of Lull proves to be noth- 
ing but a wave of mud displaced by the animal's weight. The same 
phenomenon has been observed in associated tracks of Anchisauripug 
silUma?d from Portland, Conn., and in Cheirotherium sp. of the Old 
World. In character of track Cheirotherium comes nearer to that 
of Otozoum than any known form, 

Otosoum inoodii Edward Hitchcock, from South Hadley, Mass., 
and Portland, Conn., has a foot 490 millimeters in length ; the step 
is about 800 millimeters. 

Otosomn ininus Lull, from the Turners Falls region, has a foot 228 
millimeters in length. The length of the stride is unknown. 

Cheirotherium {f) parviim C. H. Hitchcock, from Milford, N. J, 
(not found in the Connecticut Valley), has a foot 190 millimeters in 
length ; its step is unrecorded, 

INCEBTA SEDIS. 

Forms habitually bipedal. What these forms were it is difficult 
to conjecture, but as bipedality has evolved a number of times in 
dinosaurs, birds, several modem lizards, marsupials, rodents, man, 
and other animals, it follows that there may have been other reptilian 
orders in which cursorial need impelled the animal to assume the 
erect or semierect pose. What these orders were we can not, in the 
light of our present knowledge, ascertain. 

Genu PLATTPTBRNA Edward Hltchcsck. 

Bipedal, tridactyl, plantigrade or digitigrade, generally with a 
broad, rounded heel. Digits narrow, without pad impressions, and 
but rarely showing distinct claws. 

Platyptema deami (Edward Hitchcock), from Turners Falls, 
Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 100 to 115 millimeters long. 
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Platyptema conoamerata (Edward Hitchcock), from Turners 
Falls, Mass., has a foot 127 millimeters in length ; the step is 200 to 
300 millimeters. 

Platyptema digitigrada Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a foot 50 millimeters in length ; the step is 
100 to 115 millimeters. 

Platyptema tenuis (Edward Hitchcock), from Wethersfield, Conn., 
has a foot 69 millimeters in length ; the step is 178 millimeters. 

Platyptema delicatula (Edward Hitchcock), from Wethersfield, 
Conn., has a foot 38 millimeters in length; the step is 76 millimeters. 

Platyptema recta (Edward Hitchcock), from Gill, Mass., has a 
foot 95 millimeters in length ; the step is 140 millimeters. 

Gcnni ABGOIDES Edward Bltduwdc 

Bipedal, leptodactylous (narrow toed), tridactylous. Toes curved, 
the lateral ones more or less outw.ard and upward behind, so as to be 
keel-shaped. Digitigrade, rarely showing a heel. 

Argoides minvmua (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield Core, Conn., has a foot 30 millimeters 
in length ; the step is 152 millimeters. 

Argoides macrodactylus (Edward Hitchcock), from Turners Falls 
and Cabotville, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 140 milli- 
meters in length ; the step is 380 millimeters. 

Argoides redfieldU (Edward Hitchcock), from Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., except for the extreme narrowness of its digits, agrees essen- 
tially with Euhrontes divarieatus and may prove synonymous with 
that species. 

Gcao* PLECTBOPTEIWA Edw*id HItdicock. 

Bipedal, tetradactyl, plantigrade, heel narrow, tapering backward, 
not always wholly impres^ng. No phalangeal pads nor distinct 
claws. Long limbed. 

Plectroptema minitans (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region and Chicopee Falls, near Cabotville, Mass., and Wethers- 
field, Conn., has a foot 230 millimeters in length; the step is 405 
millimeters. 

Plectroptema angusta Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, has a foot 110 millimeters in length ; the step is 305 milli- 
meters. 

Plectroptema elegans C. H. Hitchcock, from Wethersfield, Cwm., 
has a foot 127 to 132 millimeters in length ; the step is 457 to 533 
millimeters, 

Plectroptema linearis Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethefsfield, Conn., has a foot 65 millimeters in 
length ; the step is 255 millimeters. 
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Gcnal POLElUnCHUS Edward Hltdiai^ 

Bipedal, tetradactyl, plantigrade, with broad heel and a large, 
half-rotated hallus. Toes slender in the track, though it is impressed 
on shale and has doubtless caved in to Bome extent. No phalangeal 
pads nor claws are in evidence. Except for the presence of the 
hallux this form most nearly approximates Platyptema. 

Polemarchua polemarchiua (Edward Hitchcock), from Chicopee 
Falls and Cabotville, Mass., has a foot 376 millimeters in length; the 
step is 1^21 millimeters. 

Genua FLBSIOKmS Bdnrd HKdcKk. 

Bipedal, digitigrade, tridactyl, with digits terminated by blunt 
or pellet-like claws. Small forms of doubtful affinity. 

Plesiomda pUulatus Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a foot 53 millimeters in length; the step is 183 
millimeters. 

Gcaaa 8ILLIMANIUS Edward HHdusdL 

Bipedal, tetradactyl, hallux rotated so as to be in line with the 
fourth digit. Digitigrade to semiplantigrade. 

SiUimamua tetradactylua (Edward Hitchcock), from TumersFalls 
and Cabotville, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 97 milli- 
meters in length ; the step is 178 millimeters. 

SUUmutTmis gracilior Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 43 millimeters in 
length ; the step is 153 millimeters. ^ 

Ginna STEBOFOmES Edward Hltch<«ek. 

Bipedal, tetradactyl, subdigitigrade to semiplantigrade. Heel 
slopes upward so that the impression commonly ends in ridges and 
furrowa The hallux is rotated backward so as to be in line with 
digit IV. 

Steropoides diversua (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 135 millimeters in 
length ; the sUp is 250 to 500 millimeters. 

/Steropoides inffens (Edward Hitchcock), from the Horse Race in 
Gill, Mass., and Whitehall, N. J., has a foot 460 millimeters in 
length ; the step is 1,020 to 2,020 millimeters. A very large animal. 

Steropoides infelix Hay, from the Turners Falls region, Mass., 
and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 45 millimeters in length; the 
step is 135 millimeters. 

Steropoides divaricaiiis (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region and South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 152 to 178 milli- 
meters in length. The maximum length of the heel is 60 millimeters. 
The length of the step is unknown. 
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Steropoides uncus (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a foot 82 millimeters in length ; the step is 215 to 
227 millimeters. "5. uncus differs markedly from the other mem- 
bers of the genus in the short sitep and wide trackway, and also in 
the position of the hallu\ which is only semirotated." 

Gttuu JjLGimCVhAPXB Edvud HltehcMk 

Bipedal, digitigrade, tetradactyl, with clawless digits widely radi- 
ating and more or less flask or club shaped, dilating toward their tip. 

LaguTumlapes lotus Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a foot 22 millimeters in length and 32 millimeters 
in width ; the step is 76 millimeters. 

The following forms are quadrupedal in some specimens: 

Grau XIPHOPEZA. Edward Hitchcock. 

Quadrupedal, possibly not habitually so; plantigrade; the tetra- 
dactyl foot much larger than the hand, which in known specimens im- 
presses but three digits. 

Xiphopeza. triplex Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a foot 66 millimeters in length; the step is 102 
millimeters. 

Genu TARSODACTFYLUS Edwmid Hltdicock. 



Quadrupedal, digitigrade; hand pentadactyl; foot tetradactyl, 
with broad digits and somewhat acuminate claws. Tail trace 



Tarsodactylua caudaius Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a foot 80 millimeters in length; the step is about 
200 millimeters. 

Tarsodactylus expaneus C. H. Hitchcock, from a locality near 
Greenfield, Mass., has a foot 43 mmimeters in length; the step is 
127 to 178 millimeters. 

Genu HARPED ACT YLUS Edwmrd HItduxk. 

Quadrupedal, tetradactyl, plantigrade; heel long, digits somewhat 
curved inward, sickle-like. 

Harpedactylus tenuissirmia (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 90 milli- 
meters in length ; the step is &0 millimeters. 

Harpedactyhm gracUior Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a foot 41 millimeters in length; the step 
is 90 millimeters. 

Earpedactyltis craasus Edward Hitchcock is a doubtful sx>ecies 
from an unrecorded locality. 
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The following forms are habitually quadrupedal: 

Genu COBVIPES Edward Hitchcock. 

Quadrupedal. Foot trldactyl, birdlike, digitigrade. Hand penta- 
dactjl; digits curved; no phalangeal or claw impressions. Tips of 
digits more or less acuminate. 

Oorvipes lacertoideug Edward Hitchcock, frtan the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a hand 33 millimeter 
and a foot 66 millimeters in length ; the step is 43 to 68 millimeters. 



fdward HitcbcKJi. 

Quadrupedal, plantigrade. Foot tetradactyl or pentadactyl; hal- 
lux semirotated; the other digits turned outward very strongly. 
Hand tetradactyl ; digits as in the foot but much slenderer in pro- 
portion to its length. No pad nor claw impressions are preserved. 
Hitchcock suggests chelonian affinities for this animal. 

Aticyropus heteroclitus (Edward Hitchcock), from localities near 
Turners Falls and Moodys Corner (^), Mass., has a hand and a foot 
51 millimeters in length; the step is 63 millimeters. 

Genu CHELONOIDES Edward Hitchcock. 

Quadrupedal ; foot tridactyl, digitigrade, smaller than the planti- 
grade pentadactyl hand. No pads nor claws. Limbs long and body 
wide. 

Ckeltynoides incedena Edward Hitchcock, from Lily Pond, Turners 
Falls, Mass., has a hand 43 millimeters and a foot 26 millimeters in 
length ; the stride is 180 millimeters. 

Goo* AHBLTFUS Edwmrd HlldiaKk. 

Hand unknown. Foot plantigrade, tridactylous, with the digits 
curving inward. 

Amhlypua dextraius Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, 
Mass., has a foot 25 millimeters in length; the step is 100 to 115 
millimeters. 

Genu HELCUKA Edward Hitchcock. 

Quadrupedal ; tail and toes commonly drag on the ground. 
Broad body trace. These traces give absolutely no data concerning 
the form and structure of the feet. Hitchcock compares the mark- 
ings to those left by living land tortoises and hence classes them 
provisionally with the Chelonia. 

Helcura (mgwinea Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
has a stride of 125 to 150 millimeters, and a trackway 75 millimeters 
in width. 

Eeleara Uitortdis Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
has a stride of 150 millimeters and a trackway 125 millimeters in 
width. 
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Heloura surgeThS Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
has a trackway 125 to 150 millimeters in width. No tail trace nor 
footprints. 

G«Diu EUPALAMOPUS Hay. 

Quadrupedal (?); foot palmated, t«tradactyl; all toes directed 
forward. Heel stout, bent outward. Hand not well known, about 
lOie-third the length of the foot. 

Euf(danu>pu8 dancmnia (Edward Hitchcock), from the east face 
of Mount Tom, Mass., has a hand 90 millimeters and a foot 217 
millimeters in length; the step is 533 millimeters. The largest 
quadrupedal track, if such it is, in the Connecticut Valley fauna. 

G*iiu PAHAHOFUS Edwud mtchcock. 

Quadrupedal; the foot from two to three times the length of the 
hand. Feet plantigrade, tetradactyl ; hand pentadactyl ; no claws nor 
phalangeal pad impressitms. Caudal trace present in some speci- 
mens. 

Palamapiis paJmatiia (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a hand 23 millimeters and a foot 69 milli- 
meters in length ; step is 81 to 178 millimeters. 

Pdtavwpue grax^ipeg (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a hand 5 millimeters and a foot 15 milli- 
meters in length ; the stride is 38 to i8 millimeters. 

Palamopus rogerai (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a hand 15 millimeters and 
a foot 28 millimeters in length ; the step is 46 millimeters. Tail trace 
when present sinuous. 

Genu EXOCAUPE Edward Hitchcock. 

Quadrupedal; foot tetradactylous, digitigrade; the heel occa- 
sionally impresses; the three outermost digits are curved outward 
from the line of direction. Hand pentadactyl, about half the length 
of the foot ; does not always impress. 

Exocampe arcta Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls re- 
gi(Hi, Mass., has a foot 48 millimeters in length; the step is 217 
millimeters. 

Exocampe omaia Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a hand 13 millimeters 
and a foot 10 millimeters in length ; the step is 55 millimeters. 

Exocampe mimma Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a hand whose digits range from 4 to 5 millimeters 
In length and a foot whose digits range from 3 to 8 millimeters in 
length; the step ranges from 28 to 50 millimeters. 
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Ginu OBTBODACTTLUS Bdvard HHitaKk. 

Quadmpedal, digitigrade. Foot with four long straight digits, 
diverging but little; clawless and without phalangeal pads. Hands 
pentadactyl, digits ranging through 180° or more of divarication. 

Orthodaetylus f-oriferug Edward Hitchcock, from Lily Pond, 
Turners Falls, Mass., has a hand whose digits average about 13 mil- 
limeters and a foot whose digits range from 15 to 30 millimeters; 
the step is about 180 millimeters. 

Orthodaetylus introvergena Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a foot whose digits range from 20 to 32 
niiUimet«rs in length and a hand whose digits are about half as long. 
The step is 54 millimeters. 

Orthodactylua Unearia Edward Hitchcock has a foot whose 
digits are from 7 to 13 millimeters in length ; the atep is 13 milli- 
metera 

Genu ANTIPUS Edward Hltthtocfc. 

Quadrupedal, digitigrade. Foot tetradactyl and hand pentadac- 
tyl, without claw or phalangeal impressions. Hand and foot prints 
point in opposite directions. 

An£ipus fiexiloquus Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
has a hand 23 millimeters and a foot 29 millimeters in length ; the 
step is 38 t<y 84 millimeters. 

Genu SU8TEN0DACTTLU8 LnlL 

Quadrupedal, digitigrade; pentadactyl hand and foot. Digits 
extremely slender and tapering, without claws or pads. Foot about 
twice the size of the hand. 

Sustenodactylua curvaius {Edward Hitchcock), from Turners 
Falls, Mass., has a foot 26 millimeters in length; the step is 90 
millimeters. 

Genu ISOCAMPE Edwai4 B 



Quadrupedal; hand and foot of unequal size, the hand tetradac- 
tylous, possibly pentadactylous, the foot tetradactylous. Digits of 
the foot nearly parallel and. curved toward the median line ; those 
of the hand nearly straight, divergent. No pads nor claws. Digiti- 
grade and has a tail trace. A short-limbed, broad-bodied form, 

leocampe strata. Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
and Middletown, Conn., has a hand whose digits range from 28 to 
43 millimeters and a foot whose digits range from 4^ to 58 milli- 
meters; the step is 161 millimeters. 

Gcnai 8HEPABDIA EdwaH BUAwA. 

Quadrupedal, digitigrade, feet nearly equal in size. Hand penta- 
dactyl, foot tetradactyl, clawed, with a vestigial fifth digit. 
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Shepardia pahmpes Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
has a, hand whose digits range from 10 to 26 millimeters and a foot 
whose digits range from 13 to 30 millimeters. The step is unrecorded. 

Gmu COMmCBNUS Edward RlUhcsck. 

Quadrupedal, tetradactyl, digitigrade. Digits of the foot broad, 
showing neither claws nor phalangeal impressions; those of the hand 
making peculiar oVal marks. 

CompHchnus obesua Edward Hitchcock, from Lily Pond, Turners 
Falls, Mass., has a hand 8 millimeters and foot 15 millimeters in 
lengthy the step is 65 millimeters. 

Gnu ABACHNICHNDS Edward Hitdinck. 

Quadrupedal, plantigrade. Foot tetradactylous, with vestigial 
fifth digit; the impression of the hand tetradactyl also. Limbs mod- 
erately long, body wide. 

Arachidchnus dehiacens Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a hand 9 millimeters and a foot 28 milli- 
meters in length; the step is 76 to 114 millimeters. 

Ccnu TBIiENOPlTS Edvard HltckcMk. 

Quadrupedal ; tetradactyl hand and foot. Toes long and slender, 
three directed forward with small divarication; fourth toe comes 
out near the extremity of a long heel. 

TnoEnopus baUeyi (Edward Hitchcock), from Wethersfield, Conn., 
has a hand 70 to 100 millimeters and a foot 100 to 125 millimeters in 
length ; the step is about 180 millimeters. 

43ni«i TOSICHNUB Edward Hltcbni^ 

Quadrupedal (?) . Both feet leptodactylous, tetradactylous, digi- 
tigrade, toes all gracefully curved inward, except the innermost, 
which is nearly straight. 

Toxichams irusqualia Edward Hitchcock, from localities near 
Turners Falls, Mass., has a hand 41 millimeters and a foot 43 milli- 
meters in length ; the step is 120 millimeters. 



Quadrupedal, digitigrade, feet unequal in size; hand pentadactyl, 
foot tetradactyl with rounded heel. Digits all curved but without 
separate claw or phalangeal pad impressions. Stride short and track- 
way broad. 

ATiiinopug ■mcurshi Lull, from the ferry above Turners Falls, 
Mass., has a hand 20 to 21 millimeters in length and 18 milli- 
meters in breadth. The foot has the following chftraoterg; Digit I, 
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claw }ust touching; length of digit II, 12 millimeters; length of 
digit III, 26.5 millimeters; length of digit IV, 16 millimeters; 
length of foot, 47 millimeters. Length of step, 75 millimeters. 
Width of trackway, about 90 millimeters. Type specimen, Cat. 
No. 2010 and its counterpart, Yale collection. 

A few other genera of very doubtful validity I shall omit from 
this enumeration. 

QEOLOaiO HISTOBT. 

After the deposition of the Carboniferous beds came the Appa- 
lachian revolution— the crushing together of the eastern rocks of the 
continent to form the bordering mountains, of which Massachusetts 
just furnishes a complete section. This folding was accompanied and 
followed by very extensive intrusion of silicic igneous rocks and the 
recrystallization of the sedimentary rocks. 

An overlapping period of faulting followed the time of folding, 
and blocks sank between parallel fissures to form "rift valleys," one 
of which became the Connecticut Valley "graben" or trench. One of 
these fissures was at the foot of the scarp of the Worcester County 
plateau, just east of the Central Vermont Railway, from Pelham 
to North Amherst, and then south at the foot of the Belchertown and 
Wilbraham Hills. The western fault group lies at the eastern foot of 
the Berkshire Hills near the present western border of the Triassic 
beds. The " graben " was a deep valley extending 20 miles wide from 
the vicinity of Brattleboro south past New Haven. Its eastern wall 
was especially precipitous ; the western more an exaggeration of the 
present marked slopes. 

The outlines of the Connecticut Basin were determined in the 
Devonian period, for the Bernardston formation {see p. 48) is bor- 
dered by shore conglomerates, which coincide with the borders of the 
basin and the later limits of the Triassic rocks. 

We believe that the deposits were limited by those walls and did 
not extend far east or west because, especially along the west side, 
any extension would cover up many beds which have each contributed 
great volumes of debris to every level of the Triassic from bottom 
to top. 

Fragments of the Pelham granite, which forms the present border 
of the basin, are lacking in the adjacent conglomerate and arkose. 
A difficulty has long been recognized in that the slates and quartzites 
which make the Mount Toby conglomerate were found in place only 
beneath the mountain itself and at its eastern foot along the Central 
Vermont Railway, where the former extension of the conglomerate 
undoubtedly covered it, whereas across Leverett, Amherst, and 
Granby the coarse debris of pegmatite makes up the arkose along 
the eastern half of the basin, and the only pegmatite from which 
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this d^ris seema to hare come was wholly covered by the arkose 
itself, and for all this distance the bordering bluffs on the east and 
the high ground far east are made up of the gray Pelham granite, 
which is wholly wanting in the Mount Toby conglomerate, as well 
as in the arkose. 

Now the discovery is made that the Pelham granite is slightly 
younger than the coarse pegmatitic Williamsburg granodiorite, 
which occupies the bottom of the vaUey in Amherst and Leverett and 
rises to make the hi^ hills east of Montague station, since the Pel- 
ham granite meets the Williamsburg granodiorite with a horn- 
blende diorite border, and the flat-domed gneissoid structure of the 
Pelham batholith has independently made it probable that the pegma- 
tite formerly extended farther east, out over the Pelham granite as 
a cover, exactly as the quartzite did east of Mount Toby. 

Thus, when the bottom of the basin sank on the great eastern 
border fault, the bluffs were of quartzite and schist against the 
present site of Mount Toby, but farther south, across Leverett, Am- 
herst, and Belchertown, the coarse muscovite granite made the bluffs 
and contributed the materials of the arkose in those latitudes. In 
both places it was only the post-Triassic peneplanation that exposed 
the gray Pelham granite beneath, and so it is lacking in the adjacent 
Triassic beds. 

The large quantity of unweathered material gathered in the Tri- 
assic beds, made up of angular blocks of quartzite and schists of 
every size, and of granitic debris, comminuted with a minimum of 
chemical change (weathering), suggests a period of secular disin- 
tegration, under a climate so cold that frost was the principal agent 
of fracturing, and the localities at ^Vhitmores Ferry and Montague 
(see pp. 100-101) seem to be fossil illustrations of the process, where 
the angular blocks have been cracked, wedged apart, and moved for- 
•Ward by ice, the size being wholly dependent on the joint system of 
the rocks, so that the quartzite forms small blocks and the granite 
very large ones. 

This period of secular disintegration gave the great supply of- 
material. The great elevation and rapid erosion can be deduced from 
the coarse, unworn, and unsorted character of the material. Across 
the whole State the eastern border beds can be well called avalanche 
beds. I have seen the great coulees of coarse granite blocks — stone 
rivers — creeping down the steep valleys in northern Siberia, and 
found in them a good illustration of these beds. Mount Toby is the 
delta or alluvial fan of such a stream system. 

All distinct proof of glaciers is completely lacking. The condi- 
tions described above demand, thus, a glacial climate without 
glaciers; that is, a cold but somewhat arid climate, and the complete 
absence of weathering favors if it does not demand such a climate. 
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The State of Massachusetts was then part of an extended land area 
of great elevation, of rapid erosion, and cold and perhaps arid 
climate. 

The main faults whidt bound the great OHnplex block that con- 
tains Mount Tom and Mount Toby on the east and west are crush 
zones at the foot of the bluffs tiiat border the valley on either side. 
(See p. 102.) 

Another major fault follows the Connecticut from NorthGeld to 
its bend at the mouth of Millers River, and extends south past Whit- 
mores Ferry, between Mount Toby and Sugarloaf , and past the west 
foot of Mount Warner to be cut off by an east-west fault (Mount 
Hoiyoke fault) at the north foot of the Holyoke range. These two 
faults divide the main block into two parts of diverse character. On 
the east is the long triangular block having the south part of Am- 
herst and Hadley for its base, Mount Toby for its center, and its 
apex in Mine Hill at the mouth of Millers River. In this block the 
crystalline substratum has a very irregular surface and lies about 
300 feet above the sea, and the whole thickness of the Triaesic is 
1,000 feet This is the Mount Toby triangle. 

On tbe west of the Mount Warner fault and south of the Mount 
Hoiyoke fault the crystalline base is many hundred feet below sea 
level, below all erosion or artesian well borings. The well at Turners 
Falls was 875 feet deep; at Northampton, 3,700 feet; at South Hadley, 
450 feet; at Hoiyoke, 685 feet; at Westfield, 1,110 feet. The samples 
from these wells are in the Amherst College collection.' This block 
forms the Mount Tom tract. 

In the Mount Tom area regular block faulting is prominent. 
Parallel faults run about N. 10° E. and about a mile apart, with up- 
throw on the west of each block. This system terminates on the north 
against the south base of the Mount Toby block, and the thrust 
of the mass against this block has caused the east-west trend of the 
Hoiyoke Range, its abnotmal southerly dip, and the great multitude 
of irregular faults. 

The dips in the basin are for the most part easterly, but this is 
commcstly overstated, as the block faulting has been assumed to 
cover the whole of the Triassic area. Across HatBeld the dip is 
largely westerly. At Mount Toby the beds are nearly level, as also 
in Hampden Couniy. East of Turners Falls and in the Holyola 
Range the dip is southerly. 

This brings out the important peculiarity of the Mount Toby 
Rang^. Its basal contacts are local, characterized by ice shattering 
and ice creep (see p, 128), and its lowest beds may have been formed 
while the mass was still part of the elevated and folded region and,- 



■ V. S. Geol. Surrey Mon. 20, p 
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when the land sank, have been covered with the eaat«m aralnnche 



i have described a curious change of the feldspar of the granit« 
immediately below this oldest deposit into agalmatolite in the Am- 
herst region, a result of water concentrating and stagnating on the 
contact surface. 

It is quite possible that the Mount Toby area at first sank deeper 
and has been reelevated at a later time, which may explain the east- 
ward strikes north and south of it, 

A distinguishing characteristic of these beds in the Mount Toby 
area is the lack of all signs of assorting. Angular pebbles or 
blocks of quartz, feldspar, mica, and soft Ebale are carried along 
together, and no beach or river-bed sorting and attrition has oc- 
curred. Intermittent Boods from exceptional rains and snow melting 
would seem to explain the unsorted and confused stratification. 

These terrestrial and torrential conditions seem capable of explain- 
ing the Mount Toby block, but with the larger Mount Tom area tho 
case is different. 

I have already shown ' that the sediment was carried north along 
the west side and south along the east side of the basin and inferred 
with much reserve excessive tidal currents and conditions hka those 
in the present Bay of Fundy. A more detailed study has shown that 
a general southward current along the east side was not well estab- 
lished but that the eastern s^ore deposits can all be derived from 
bordering cliffs east of the localities where liiey are now found. 

With the western side the case is different. Along the middle por- 
tion of the western borderlands of the Triassic basin is a very great 
development of granites, abundantly muscovitic, and the schists 
down to the southern line of the State abound in these granites, 
which plainly extend eastward far beneath the border of the Triassic. 
Xow, all along this line the Triassic series is made up at the shore 
line of a granitic conglomerate which, as it extends far out into the 
vaUey and up in the series, grades through coarse to fine.arkose. 

In the northern half of the State the western border country is 
composed of black schists and argillites, but the arkose sweeps up 
along this shore for more than 20 miles, scarcely darkened by any ad- 
mixture of the black schists, though where it is coarse it contains 
many large, well-rounded pebbles of the vein quartz from the schists. 
Here it is plain that the immediate shore wash has rounded and 
sorted the quartz pebbles and that they have then been carried out- 
ward by the undertow and forward diagonally by the sweep of the 
current, but the mass of the lees-worn granitic material came from 
the granite much farther south. 

>U. S. QeoL Sarre; Mod. 29, p. S72, 1898. 
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The coarse arkose seems to have spread clear across the basin west 
and south of the Mount Toby triangle with great but unknown 
depth. The Northampton well gave a section 3,700 feet deep in the 
middle of the basin without reaching bottom. It was made up 
entirely of coarse arkose — an unsorted granitic debris. The other 
well sections give similar evidence. Near the top of the deposit, 
beneath the trap at Mount Tixn, tufts of fern leaves have been 
found embedded as they grew. A few imperfect tracks are found 
at the same level. 

Great and intermittent floods may have swept these unsorted beds 
out pver the bottom of the basin, and the sinking may not have kept 
pace with the filling. 

Later and not Itrng before the coming of the lava a more pro- 
nounced sinking of the bottom of the basin, aided perhaps by a more 
humid climate, formed a permanent water body across the basin. 
The depth must have been considerable and the sinking must have 
more than kept pace with the filling. 

All the conditions under which the earlier trap sheet was poured 
out indicate a depth of more than SCO feet for the northern region 
and more than 400 feet for the Mount Tom region, for they were 
clearly submarine flows. (See p. 269.) 

Several hundred feet of sand, generally finer than that below, 
was spread over the main trap sheet, and then came in the southern 
regitm the outflow of the upper trap sheet, about 100 feet thick, fol- 
lowed immediately by the great eruption of coarse tuffaceous mate- 
rial. The waters seem to have been greatly shallowed at this time. 
Part of the upper lava bed may have been subaerial, for blocks 
of the scoriaceous lava from the ejection fell upon and sank into it. 
Part of the ejected material is so coarse, unstratifled, and pure that 
it may have been subaerial. Most of it, however, was sorted by the 
water and mixed with the granitic material which the waters were 
bringing in from the shores, and it grades upward into the flne 



The conditions favorable to the formation of "bird tracks" and 
the attendant phenomena followed immediately after the outflow of 
the first trap, both in the Turners Falls and the southern regions. 
The second outflow of lava and eruption of ashes formed only an 
interruption in the southern region, and the tracks are especially 
abundant just above the tuff. The abundant iron rust introduced by 
the lava may have caused the drying surface to " set " quickly, thus 
aiding in the preservation of the tracks. Indeed, the decomposed 
red sandstone is often used for surfacing walks because it compacts 
so readily. 

The evidence as to the exact conditions imder which all these beds 
were deposited is indeed very conflicting. The fine-grained fish- 
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bearing shales, grading east and west into the "bird-track^' Long- 
meadow sandstone, and that into the coarser, presumably shoreward 
beds, demand a broad body of water down the middle of the basin. 
The abundance of fish demands a permanent body of water whether 
or not it be isolated from the sea, and all the fossils can be interpreted 
as fresh-water forms. The salt crystals and excess of salt in the 
wat«r indicate a drying salt-water lake. 

The " bird-track " sandstones above the trap give evidraice, of great 
shallowing and contracting of the waters, of constant exposure, and 
inteimittent floods, as shown by the tracks, cracks, ripple and rill 
marks, curdled surfaces, the trails of uprooted trees, and dirt beds 
deeply scored and left with a coarse rippled surface. 

After a period of floods and avalanches in an arid subglacial 
climate, we may conclude that a considerable lake appeared in a 
more humid climate, which was much shallowed by tlie great lava 
floods and intermittently became more or less desiccated, as the salt 
crystals in the shales seem to indicate, but was renewed by recurrent 
floods, thus furnishing the broad mud flats frequented by the great 
reptiles, and providing for the rapid covering of these flats for the 
preservation of their tracks. 

CRETACEOTTS SYSTEM. 

Kochs of this' age occur at Gay Head and at the Third Cliff in 
Scituat«. Wood worth describes the succession at Gay Head in 
substance as follows: 

Lower Cretaceous. — Nonmarine lignitic leaf-bearing clays, held 
to be Lower Cretaceous by L. F. Ward because of the flora. 

Upper Cretaceous. — Locally hardened bands of sands ctmtaining 
molds of invertebrate fossils and locally developed beds, similar to 
those at Indian Hill on Marthas Vineyard, which have a texture 
that ranges from fine to coarse and which contain scattw^ larger 
grains of quartz and abundant muscovite scales. An unconformity 
is inferred between the Lower and the Upper Cretaceous.' 

At Third Cliff the underlying clay and the yellow and white sands 
are probably Upper Cretaceous. The clay and sands contain a little 
glauconite and sponge spicules. An unconformity separates these 
beds from the overlying Tertiary.^ 

The character of the ■ peneplain in southern New England is 
thought to demand the former extension of the Cretaceous north- 
ward from Long Island Sound, at least as far as the big eastward 
bend of the Connecticut at Middletown, Conn., and perhaps farther. 

' Woodworth, J, B,, Uneontormlties In Mnrfhas Vineyard and Block Island : Geol. Soc. 
America Ball., vol, 8, p. 107, 1S07. 

' BowmiiQ, Isaiah. Northward eitenslon of -Atlantic pieglaclal depoalts ; Am. Jour. Sci., 
4th fl«c., rol. 22, p. 313, 1908. 
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TERTIARY HYSTEM. 
EOCXIlO: SEBIEB. 
Lower Eocene fossils have been found by Hollick ' in ferruginous 
concretions in the glacial drift of Chappaquiddick Island, Marthas 
Vineyard. He has described the plants, and T. 0. Brown' has de- 
scribed a new and peculiar molluscan fauna of 12 species allied to 
the "English Eocene and differing from the Eocene faunas farther 
south, 

UIOCENE SEBIES. 

At Gay Head the Miocene reaches a thickness of 10 feet. It con- 
sists of two members, an osseous conglomerate and foraminiferal or 
greensand beds, with an unconformity between. The conglomerate is 
from 12 to 16 inches in thickness and consists of rounded bowlders 
or of nut-sized quartz pebbles, white and well rounded. Bones of 
the whale and walrus are present, and Woodworth has found the 
astragalus of a horse in this bed.* 

The foraminiferal bed ranges from a feather edge to 10 feet in 
thickness and is green below and brown above. The basal part in- 
cludes rolled fragments of the osseous conglomerate and bears glau- 
conite casts of Macoma lyeUi in the attitude of growth and the crab 
Archeo'plax eignifera in the lower part of the stratum.* 

In Marshfield, about 2 miles southwest from the home of Daniel 
Webster, highly glauconitic sands rest on granite and appear in welU 
and brook cuttings." Their Miocene age was determined by Dall. 

In Fourth Cliff in Scituate, above the Cretaceous the following 
section is exposed : " 

Section exposed in Fourth Cliff in Seitwite. 



Dark-green sands and clay 12 

PLIOCENE SEBIES. 

At the top of the Gay Head section there are yellowish-green and 
brownish glauconitic clays containing Pliocene fossils, determined 
by Dall. Unconformity is inferred at the base of these beds.' 

Kemnants of the Cretaceous and Tertiary sands are found at dif- 
ferent places in the till between Scituate and Gay Head, which make 

• Holllcb. Arthnr, New York Hot, Garden Eal!., vol. 2. pp. 390-400. 1903. 

• Brown, T, C, Science, new aer,, vol, 21, p. 090, 1015 ; Am. Jour. Sci., 4tb ser.. vol. 20, 
pp. 200-230, 190Q. 

• Woodwortb. i. B., Geol. Soc. America Bull., vol, 11, p. 429, 1900, 

• Woodworth, J. B., idem, 

' Hltohcoch, Edward, Final ri>part on the geolog; of MissachiMetts, pp, 01, 43T, 1S4I. 
' Bowman. IsalBb. Am. Jour. Sc1,.'4t1i ier.. vol. 22, pp. 316, 31B, 1906. 
' Woodworth, J. B.p op. clt,, p, 429, 
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it probable that theee formations once extended widely across eastern 



From a study of dredged fragments of compact calcareous sand- 
stone with fossil shells and lignites, about half of them extinct 
forms, Verrill inferred the existence of an " extensive submerged 
Tertiary formation extending along the outer banks from off New- 
foundland nearly to Cajw Cod," ' 

Shaler also deduced the presence of Cretaceous and Tertiary de- 
posits on the sea floor northward aS far as Cape Ann from the 
general likeness of the shoals from St«llwagen Bank to Cape Cod 
and the relations of the submerged valleys.' 

Sands which bear close resemblance to the Tertiary sands at Gay 
Head appear beneath the till at the long railroad cut on the north 
line of Northampton, They are well-sorted pink beach sands with 
layers of well-rounded quartz pebbles. The whole bed is more or 
leas cemented by calcite and much jointed. In all these particulars 
it is unlike any known glacial bed in the region. The remnant ex- 
posed was 14 feet thick and 250 feet long.' 

QUATERNAKY SYSTEM. 

If we assign to the Cretaceous period most of the peneplanation 
which produced the upland surface, and to the Tertiary the up- 
warping and consequent trenching and beginning of a second pene- 
planation in the forming of the broad lowland valleys, we may pic- 
ture the country at the approach of the Pleistocene or glacial epoch 
as essentially completed but with its surface rocks deeply rotted 
and its shoreward parts covered by equally soft Tertiary beds, as in 
the southern coast States. 

We find protected remnants of that layer of decomposed rock here 
and there, as at Leeds and at Blandford, where it has been worked 
for kaolin, and in the deep fault fissures that was cut by the Hoosac 
Tunnel 

PLEISTOCENE EPOCH. 
WORK OF THE GLACmta. 

During the glacial epocli the warm climate of the Tertiary was 
replaced by a climate similar to that of Greenland, and a mantle of 
ice, rising above the tops of the highest mountains, moved southward 
across the State, deeply scouring the rocks and carrying much rock 

>V«rrl11, A. E., Tertlar; Tocka on the Grand Bank end an Georges Bask: Am. Jour. ScL, 
3d Ber., vol. 16, p. <i2», 187S. 

' Shaler, N. S,, The Beo'oBr ot the Cape Cod district ; U. S, Geol. Surrey Eighteenth 
Ann. RepL, pt. 2. pp. 5. 16, SIS, 580, 1896. 

) Emerson, B. K., Oeolog; o{ old Hampiblre County. Mass. : D. S. Oeol. Borrey Mod. 29, 
p. 68U, 1SS8. 
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material, coarae and fine, to make part of the backbone of Long Island. 
As the climate became more severe the thick water-soaked layer of 
rotted rock which had come to form the surface became frozen, . 
and as the snow accumulation increased and became the glacial ice, 
perhaps a mile thick over New England, the whole ultimately moved 
forward and the softened rock layer became the first and principal 
source of the till. The peculiar stiff clay or hardpan called till, full 
of unsorted bowlders of different sizes, many of them angular, 
scratched, and far traveled, which was in many places compressed 
almost tike rock by the great weight of the ice, was left on the melt- 
ing of Uie ice as an irregular veneering over most of the surface. 
If samples of the rotted granite and the adjacent till are passed 
throu^ a nest of sieves, the screenings are as a rule scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. 

The ice scratched and wore the deep grooves on the hardest rocks 
like the Holyoke diabase, the rounded forms of the mountain (ops 
show that there was considerable erosion of the solid rocks, and there 
is clear indication that in favorable localities soft rocks were worn 
down several hundred feet. This occurred in the soft Triassic sand- 
stone in the broad valley bottom from Deerfield southward through 
Northampton to Westfield, where the great trap walls deflected the 
ice and reinforced its wearing power, and where, as the trap descends 
south of Mount .Tom, the sandstone rises in the valley bottom to 
the west. 

As the ice ccHning from the northwest met these high vertical 
westward-facing bluffs obliquely, its basal portion was deflected 
southward and wore deeply at their base before it could surmount 
them. 

The ice scratches trend S. 35° E. across the western part of the 
State, and are deflected southward down the main river valleys. 
They trend southward in the middle of the State. 

The ice cut deep and remarkable flutings in the hard Holyoke 
diabase, and Edward Hitchcock noted that all the deep notches in 
the range are independent of the curve of the range and trend 
in the same direction as the ice scratches. Examination shows that 
the larger notches get their direction from the faults. The direc- 
tion of the Joe movement is equally well shown by the drumlins — 
those great hogbacks or whalebacks which were formed by the ac- 
cumulation of till beneath the ice, like bars beneath the water of a 
stream. They are almost absent over all the Berkshire uplands, but 
appear in great numbers in the Connecticut Valley, especially as 
marked obstructions across the northern half of the valley, in Bern- 
ardston and Northfield, north of the rise of the land in Gill. In a 
similar way the drumlins are also abundant in the Amherst region 
north of the transverse Holyoke Range. 
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Thoy are again markedly rare or lacking acr<B3 the weGtem part 
of the Worcester County Plateau. They occur in a zone about 8 
, miles wide that extends from north to south across the State, parting 
on Wachusett, and they especially abound in and west of Worcester. 
A third distinct zone passes through Groton and Marlboro. Driun- 
lins are especially abundant along the coast, as in the northeastern 
part of the State and in and around Boston and Boston Harbor. 
An interesting example of the influence of these drift hills on the 
configuration of the present shore line has been brought out in a 
study made by Johnson and Reed on the su^estion of Prof. W. M. 
Davis, of the way in which Nantasket Beach may have been formed 
by the cutting back and tying together of several drumlins.' 

The drumlins of Frankhn, Hampshire, and Hampden counties 
have been mapped in Monograph 29, those of the Worcester region 
in " The geology of Worcester," and those of the whole State by Mr. 
George H. Barton, whose unpublished maps have be^i used in the 
simmiary given above. 

The direction of the movement of the ice is also shown by the 
bowlder trains that can be followed from many ledges of rock. As 
early as 1844 Hitchcock,^ and in 1855 Lyell,* described the Richmond 
bowlder trains across Berkshire County. They were last described 
by Benton,* with full citation of literature, and by Taylor,' who also 
describes an older train of weathered bowlders which extends 20 
miles south from the same source to Great Barrington. 

The distribution of the many bowlders of Cambrian quartzite 
across the eastern Berk^ire Hills and the Connecticut Valley is inter- 
esting, though not the result of the movement of the ice in a ^ngle 
direction as are the true bowlder trains. They have been carried by 
the ice southeast over the crest of the Hoosac Range and down the 
three great valleys, the Deerfield, Westfield, and Farmington, and 
then taken southward by the southward-moving ice of the Connecti- 
cut Ba^n. They are well known as " hard heads " over all the region. 

An interesting train of bowlders of a drusy yrflow jasper extends 
southeast and south from Conway across Amherst and Granby. 

The whole western side of Mount Toby is a reries of great steps, 
whose vertical walls are 10 to 100 feet high, alternating with slightly 
sloping flats, the whole formed by the impact and plucking action 
of the ice against the mountain, aided by regular jointing of the 
coarse conglomerates and the presence of finer and softer layers 
iilternating with other coarser and harder layera Blocks of the 

' Johnson, D. W., and Reed, W. 0., jr., The form (.( Nantasket Beach: Jour. Geolog;. 
VOL IS, p. 162, 1910. 

■ Ultchcock, Edwurd, Am. Jaot. Scl., 1st ser„ vol. 47, p. 32, 1844. 
'Lyell, Charlps, Roj. Inst. Proe., toI. 2, p. 86, 1855. 
* Benton, E. K., Harvard Coll. Mus. Comp. Zool. Bull., vol. 0, p. 17, 1878. 
'Taylor, F. B,, Geol. Sui;. America Bull., vol, :1I. p. 747, ISIO. 
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peculiar slate conglranerate of the moimtain form a well-marked 
train for miles south.^ The steep west face of DeerGeld Mountain, 
Mount Holyoke, and Mount Tom is due to a similar ice plucking. 

Shaler ' has described the fine train of the black heavy cumber- 
landite bowlders from Iron Mine Hill across Khode Island and 
Marthas Vineyard, and Fuller' has published notes on a Carbonifer- 
ous bowlder train in eastern Massachusetts, which extends from 
Great Pond in Braintree to Great Pond in South Weymouth. 

I hare made the di^incti(m between t^e thick valley till, generally 
very clayey, thick, and very compact, c<Hnmonly molded Into drum- 
lins or drumlinoid forms, and the upland tiU, coarser and of looser 
texture. The first was subglacial in origin, the other transported 
on and in the ice, and where subglacial was a concentration product, 
washed free from much of its finer material by water running be- 
neath the ice or freed from much of its fine material by surface 
wash before the coming of the ice. 

RECESSION OP THE ICE. 

T^e great ice invasion of New England is correlated with the 
Wisccwsin stage of the west. It obliterated all traces of earlier 
stages of glaciation in Massachusetts, but traces of these earlier 
stages have been found on Nantucket and Long Island.* The ice is 
thought to have extended southward across New England (especially 
during the time of its recession) in great lobes, one occupying the 
Hudson Valley in its broadest extent with a small subordinate lobe 
clown the Housatonic Valley and a marked reentrant in the eastern 
Berkshire Highlands. The next lobe extended down the Connecticut 
Valley, and at one period a broad reentrant bent northward across 
the plateau of Worcester County and a lobe extended southward 
across the low ground to the east and down the valley of the Merri- 
mack, continuing south at the great northeastward bend of that 
stream. 

Farther east, a lobe in Massachusetts Bay seems to have moved 
south into Cape Cod Bay, having the Plymouth interlobate moraine 
as a median between it and the last-mentioned lobe. 

RECESSIONAL MORAINES. 

Woodworth * has given a summary of our knowledge concerning 
(he well-marked terminal moraines, which continue eastward from 
Ijong Island, the one making the north shore of Marthas Vineyard 
and Nantucket, the other forming the south shore of Khode Isdand 

' BJmerson, B. K.. The clBioes and rock^Tit terraces of Monnt Toby : Geol, Soc. Amerlta 
BnlL, ToL 22, p. esi, ISll. 

>8tuler, N. 8„ Htirvard Coll. Mui. Com[>. Sool. Boll., vol. 16, p. 185, 1863. 

■Paller, H. L., Boston Soc. Nat. SIst. Proc., vol. S8, p. 251, 1898. 

* Woodworth, J. R, Some kI&cUI woah plalna ot Bonthern Hew BD|l«nd : Bn«x Inat 
Bull., TOl. 29, p. 71, 1897. 
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from Watch Hill to Point Judith and ccmtinuing in the Elizabeth 
Islands and north along the east shore of Buzzards Bay in the great 
Fahnouth moraine. The terminal moraine of the lobe that filled 
Cape Cod Bay (the northern arm of Cape Cod was not then formed ) 
now skirts the south shore of the bay and at its southwest comer 
joins the Falmouth moraine, and the two extend north, a little back 
from the present shore, as the Plymouth interlobate moraine. 

Great outwash plains fringe these moraines on the south, forming 
the sand plains of Nantucket and Marthas Vineyard and of the east 
part of Cape Cod. From the Falmouth and Elizabeth Islands 
moraine another outwash plain stretches northwestward across two 
tiers of towns to the next morainic ice-front deposit, which extends 
from a point near Fall River northeast to the Plymouth interlobate 
moraine. The nest halting place starts in the well-marked Queens 
River moraine on the high land of Rhode Island southwest of Provi- 
('ence and continues interruptedly past Providence and northeast to 
join the Plymouth interlobate moraine near Colemans Heights in 
Scituate. 

Northeastern Massachusetts is crossed by several recessional ino- 
rainic belts, which mark temporary slight readvances of the ice and 
the deposition of more outwash material. These belts are charac- 
terized by kame moraines, outwash plains, and ice-block holee {many 
of them occupied by ponds), and they are generally separated by 
belts in which the glacial deposits consist almost wholly of ground 
moraine and bowlders, or of silts deposited in the beds of glacial 
lakes. Several extensive and complicated systems of esk^^ cross the 
area from north to south. The glacial deposits of this part of the 
State have not been systematically mapped, and the several reces- 
sional moraines have not yet been correlated with those in central 
Massachusetts. 

These halting places of the ice are in many localities poorly or 
not at all marked, and farther west, across the more rugged parts of 
Massachusetts, it has been usually said that recessional frontal mo- 
raines are wanting. 

Many years ago I determined in the three Connecticut River 
counties several halting place? of the ice by the location of ice dams 
of glacial lakes and the ice deposits at the head of outwash plains. 
Later the subject has been taken up by the United States Geological 
Survey at my request, employing the more detailed methods de- 
veloped in the study of the frontal moraines in the less rugged 
central western country. By making in the valleys a comparative 
fatudy of all the phenomena connected with the successive portions 
of the ice front, a large number of places have been discovered where 
the margin of the ice remained stationary for some tinje. As the inter- 
vening uplands ai-e almost everywhere devoid of frontal deposits. 
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lines looping upEtream have been drawn connecting these halting 
places, allowing the ice front a marginal southward slope of 100 
to 300 feet to the mUe and in accordance with the general theory 
developed above as to the shape of the great valley lobes and the 
reentrants on the high ground between. From such hpothetic cor- 
relation there results a system of lines representing successive posi- 
tions of the receding ice front which are believed to be approximately 
isochronai. Mr, W. C. AJden has studied the Worcester County 
plateau in this way, and his mapping shows a series of 12 such ice- 
front lines extending across the plateau. These are sinuous lines run- 
ning in a general easterly direction except that the northern lines 
wind southeastward in the latitude of Wachusett and on the west 
turn sharply southwest as they pass a line connecting Warren and 
Tetersham. This is where they reach the western slope of the plateau 
nnd are influenced by the deep Greenwich and Connecticut valleys, 
down which long lobes extended southward. 

In the same way the Berkshire plateau and Housatonic Valley 
have been studied by Taylor.* 

West of a line running through Charlemont and Cummington 
Taylor draws 16 extremely sinuous ice-front lines, running northeast 
iind southwest and lobing down somewhat in the Housatonic Valley. 
These lines are in large part rec<^nizable only by an expert, espe- 
cially in the uplands. 



Many broad sand areas, some of them underlain by laminated clays, 
mark the sites of lakes, many of thera of large size, which were fed 
by the glacial waters and wholly or partly dammed back by the ice. 
In his description of the glacial wash plains of southern New Eng- 
land Woodworth ^ does not distinguish glacial lakes, and yet many 
of his broad flat-fronted terraces seem to have been deposited in 
water bodies of some permanence, especially those accompanying the 
line of ponds extending northeast from the eastern comer of Bhode 
Island. The first and oldest of the well-determined water bodies 
was Lake Bouve, which, according to Grabau," covered an area south 
of Boston Harbor and extended across Braintree and Weymoutli 
into Hingham. It was 12 miles long and about 140 feet above sea 
level.' According to Clapp * this was followed by Charles and 
.Keponset lakes at 240 feet, tributary, respectively, to Taunton and 
Blaekstone rivers, and which at 200 feet were confluent and dis- 
charged into Taunton River. Clapp states that later, as Charles- 

'Tajlor, P. B., Joor. Geoiogy, vol. 11, p. 323. 1003. 
» Woodworth, J. B,, op. clt. 

• BoDT^, T. T., HIMory of HiLghani. p. 74, 18B8 ; Grabau, A. W., Boston Soc. Nat. ffist. 
Oceaalonal Papers IV, pt. 3. p. tHW, 1900. 

•CUpp, F. G., Tech. Quart., vol. 14. p. ITl, 1901. 
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Neponset Lake, at 160 feet, it dischai^ed into Liake Bouve and that it 
extended eastward across Wellesley and Xeedfaam into Newton and 
West Soxbury and northward into Bilierica. Croeby* states that 
north of Lake Bouv£ was Lake Shawmut, which extended northward 
across Boston Harbor and westward to Milton. He holds that an ice 
lube continued to advance southward in the basin of Boston and 
Massachusetts bays while the ice margin farther west was being 
melted back for some distance. Thus the drainage eastward was 
impounded and the bottom of Lake Shawmut was covered with thick 
laminated blue clays. Northwest of Lake Shawmut, according to 
Ooldthwait,* was Lake Sudbury, which, at different stages, stood at 
altitudes of 195 to 160 feet above sea level. It extended from South 
Framington to Weston and from Concord to Wellesley. 

West of Lake Sudbury and a little earlier was the glacial lake 
Assabet,', outlined by the broad glacial sand plains of Westboro, 
Southboro, and Northboro, with lobes running north to Marlboro and 
Bolton, which drained east past Cordaville and Fayville and has been 
partly restored by the great reservoir No. 5 of the Metropoilitan 
Waterworks. 

Then came the great Lake Nashua of Crosby,* which extended 
broadly over the drainage area of Nashua River from Boylston, past 
Clinton and Ayer Junction to East Pepperell, with a great arm 
running northwest to Fitchburg. 

This lake drained to the south first by a course west of Oakdale 
and then successively by lower openings farther east. The pre- 
glacial watercourse had extended south through Worcester but had 
become much clogged by the till, and so the ancient valleys were 
only partly used. A main outlet was due south, by way of the 
valley in the middle of which Lake Quinsigamond now lies. The 
readjusted drainage in the region south of Worcester has been de- 
scribed by Perry,* 

For 80 miles west of a line running throng Worcester, across the 
highest part of the plateau, where the glacial recession lines as drawn 
by Alden run east and west, I class all the valley deposits as morainic 
deposits or outwash plains, because the ice retreated up the valleys 
and sent its deposits down the valleys to the lake basin just described. 
As the land begins to sink westward we come into a region of west- 
ward drainage. 

West of this axial repon I mapped many years ago the bedded 
drift of the western edge of the plateau and the broad Connecticut 
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Valley depression, defining many glacial lakes and drainage lines 
connecting tltese lakes.^ 

Only two large drainage systems head far back on the plateau — 
that of Millers Eiver in the north and the Chici^tee syst^, which 
takes in the southern two-thirds of the plateau. 

As the ice front receded northwestward it first set free the head- 
waters of the many tributaries of these systems, forming small lakes 
with eastward and southeastward drainage, and then developed suc- 
cessively lower and larger and more western lakes until the marginal 
recession of the great Connecticut Valley lobe set free the trunk 
sti-eams and admitted the waters into the open valley. 

The Chicopee system was exceedingly complicated.* The ground 
was first abandoned at the southeast by the melting glacier in Brim- 
field and Monson, and snail high-level lakes were formed, draining 
southeast into the Willimantic. Then successively more northern 
branches were set free and lakes were formed about the centers of 
Brimfield, Warren, West Brookfield, and Dana. 

Following this movement the great Orange-Greenwich Valley was 
set free and a broad belt of sand plains was developed. This area 
is 5 miles wide in Orange and is 4 miles wide for 14 miles south, 
where it passes Greenwich. It is continued 18 miles farther south 
to Enfield, where it narrows greatly and joins the main drainage of 
Quabaug and Swift rivers 6 miles farther south at Thorndyke. 
From this place the stream which occupied this valley was drained 
by Chioopyee River into the newly bom Springfield Lake. - 

The history of Millers River was very different. As it had only 
short tributaries on the south uid it and its branches ran in deep, 
narrow valleys, its evacuation was accompanied by the formation 
of only one great lake around its headwaters in Winchendon, north 
of Denison Lake. 

Partly contemporaneous with these changes in drainage, the Con- 
necticut Valtey lobe during the slow recession of its margin formed a 
dam for a time across the mouth of each small stream coming down 
the steep scarp of the plateau and formed glacial lakes in the stream 
courses and the hanging valleys of Hampden, Wilbraham, Belcher- 
town, Pelham, Shutesbury, and Leverett. The sand of the Pelham 
lakes was especially deep and finely sorted and, being derived from 
the Pelham granite, the quartz sand grains are clean and sharp. 
This sand has sold for $5 a load in Florence for brass casting. 

THE CONNECTICtJT VALLEY LAKES. 

As the basin of the Connecticut became free of ice a body of watfir 
was formed so broad and deep that laminated clays were deposited in 
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it 180 feet deep, so long lived that it has cut deep notches and devel- 
oped broad deltas at its shore line, and so slow in current that the 
thin-layered clays were formed even through the narrows between 
its broader water bodies. These narrows divide the lake into the 
small Montague Lake ; the long Hadlej Lake, north and west of the 
Holjoke Range, extending from Greenfield south past Northampton 
into Connecticut; and south of the same range the Springfield Lake, 
20 miles broad, reaching far south to the middle of Connecticut. 
The ice front still retreated northwest across the Berkshire Hills, 
with great lobes extending down the vallej^ and out into these lakes, 
where they calved icebergs, thrust the claya up in extreme confusion, 
and maintained an Arctic climate during all the life of the lake. 

The lakes are bordered by a bench, which is well marked where it 
cuts into sand beds or drumlins and broadens in great delta fiats at 
the mouth of tributary valleys. Its gravels grade through sands 
into the laminated clays of the lake bottom. Each stratum is 
double. Its lower half is composed of very fine sand, which grades 
up into a much finer blue clay, and the change is abrupt from the top 
of this layer of blue clay to the bottom of the next sandy layer. In 
places a film of coarser sand, an incipient ripple marking, a mica 
scale. Of fossil leaves appear at the top of the layer of clay. 

The sandy layer represents the flood waters of the opening spring 
and grades into the fat clay that settled from the stagnant water 
beneath the ice of the following winter. Ea«h layer thus represents a 
year's growth. As the clays are about 180 feet deep and each layer 
about one-third of an inch thick, the lake may have remained about 
6,000 years. 

The bench stuids about 400 feet above the present sea level at 
the north line of the State and 200 feet above it at the south line. 
As there was almost no southward current in these lakes the beach 
must have been nearly horizontal, and the basin in the northern part 
of the State must subsequently have been elevated nearly 200 feet 
more than on the south line. 

Fairchild has recently examined the Hudson and Connecticut 
valleys and maintains that the waters in both valleys were at sea 
level almost to their heads during the lake period ; the Hudson was 
an open estuary, the Connecticut more narrowed seaward, and so 
formed a series of lakes as described above. 

Points on a given latitude in the Connecticut Valley he finds to 
have been raised about 20 feet more than in the same latitude in the 
Hudson Valley.' 

As the ice melted in the valleys on the west side of the Connecticut 
the lower reaches of the rivers were set free first, and few and small 
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glacial lakes were ^formed until the divide ivns passed and the west- 
ward drainage into the Housatonic was reached. 

West of the Hoosac Range axis of the Berkshires glacial lakes 
of two types appear; first, where the valley ice clogged the entrances 
of deep transverse valleys, as in Dalton and Hinsdale and at the 
entrance of the East Lee and Tyringham valleys, and second, in the 
deep valley region in the west, where Dale' has described the glacial 
Lake Bascom, which filled all the valley above Williamstown and 
North Adams and extended far north and 20 miles south in the 
Hoosic River valley. 

A broad lake known as Lake Housatonic occupied the region south 
of this area, about Pittsfield, and extended into Dalton, Taylor^ 
has traced the boundary of this lake, which was a great H-shaped 
body of water that extended southward from Lenozdale past Lee 
and up the Tyringham Valley, the middle strait running westward 
to Glendale, whence it widened northward to Stockbridge Bowl and 
southward to Great Barrington. 



A short list of shells from glacial beds a few rods west of the 
Pavilion Hotel in Gloucester has been reported by Shaler.* Many 
of the drumlins of Boston Harbor and the region to the south contain 
an abundance of fragmentary shells, which were comminuted by the 
motion of the ice by which they were taken up from the bottom of the 
sea. Crosby and Ballard have given the history of previous observa- 
tions and a list of the shells found in the drumlins of the Boston 
Basin with the exact occurrence of each species.* 

The fosailiferous beds at Sankaty Head, first reported by Desor 
and Cabot in 1849, have been described with full illustration and 
citation of literature by Wilson." Fossiliferous sands 8 feet thick 
are overlain by white sand 10 feet thick and the whole is covered by 
Wisconsin silt 50 feet thick. 

The lowest beds indicate a sheltered shallow inlet containing a 
southern fauna. Their deposition was followed by subsidence, which 
was probably connected with the oncoming of the great ice sheet, and 
deeper-water northern and even Arctic species replaced the southern 
fauna. 

In the following table the fossils from Gloucester are taken from 
Shaler's list ; those from Boston Basin from the list given by Crosby 
and Ballard; and those from Sankaty Head from Wilson's list. 

' Dale, T. N., The geological history ot Mount Greylock : Berkshire Hist, and Scl. Boc. 
Tflpere, p. 235, Pittefleld, 1906. 
• Taylor, F. B., Joar. Geologr. Tol. 11, p. 333, 1903. 
•Shaler, N. 8., Boston Soc. Nat, Hlat, Proc, vol. 11, p. 27, ISBS. 
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Serripes laperoueii and Macoma incongnia belong to the Arctic 
fauna of tbe Pacific coast and Pandora crassidens to the Miocene of 
Maryland. 

I have found many fossils in the Pleistocene clays in the bank of 
Connecticut River a mile below Hadley, west of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad station in Amherst, and near the Amherst fair- 
ground. The originals are in the geologic cabinet of Amherst Col- 
Jege. Th^ are described elsewhere.' 

The following species of plants have been found : Viola patustTis, 
Vaccmium oxycoccus, V. uUginosum, Rhododendron lapponicum, 
Arctostaphylua alpina, A. uva-ursi, Oxyria digyna, Salix cufleH, 
Lycopodium selago. 

The burrows of dipterous larvte and the fusiform larva case of an 
insect nearly an inch long have been obtained. 



' Emereon B. K., I'. S. Geo 
50244°— Bull. 597—17 10 



Surrey Mon. 29, p. 718. 1898. 
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The pharmgial bone of a dacelike fish resembling Leaciscos or 
Rhodus has been found. 

BECEHT epoch: 
FORMATION OF TEBRACE8. 

On the elevation of the land and the consequent recession of the 
lacustrine or estuarine waters, the streams began to cut into the 
Pleistocene deposits, producing steep scarps and broad alluvial ter- 
races and meadows. These terraces are especially characteristic of 
the three principal streanis — the Housatonic, the Connecticut, and 
the Merrimack — which occupy broad, partly drift-filled valleys, but 
occnr also along many of the smaller streams, like the Nashua, the 
Charles, and the Blackstone, which cut throu^ the broad glacial, 
lake beds in the eastern eastward-sloping half of the State. 

These terraces were of the greatest importance in the first settle- 
ment and the later development of the Connecticut Valley. Not only 
were the waterways the first lines of exploration, travel, and trans- 
portation, but the broad unforested meadows along them were sought 
out by the first settlers, as in Springfield, Hadley, and Deerfield. 

In cutting down into the lake beds the streams here and there 
reached ledges at which they formed waterfalls, and when the indus- 
try of the State changed from agriculture to manufacturing these 
waterfalls, because of the water power they furnished, became the 
sites of large towns, such as Lowell, Lawrence, Ilolyoke, and Turners 
Falls. Springfield and Pittsfield, though without water power, were 
favored because they stood opposite the only pass by which a rail- 
road could cross the Berkshire Hills. 

The terraces are covered with buff sand that is delicately cross 
bedded and ripple marked. These deposits are formed in the beds 
of the streams and rise as long bars to low-water level, and Gren. 
Ellis* discovered that at high water a large part or the whole of 
this system of bars is scoured out and that, on the recession of the 
flood, they are redeposited in their old places and with their old 
dimensions. Where these bars rise above low water they become 
fixed by vegetation and grow to flood level by flood deposits, which 
fonn a layer of loam, in many places 8 feet thick, over the surface 
of the completed meadows. This loam shows no bedding, as each 
year's deposit is the thin layer of mud left by the spring flood and 
is blended with preceding layers by wind and frost. It forms one 
of the most fertile soils in Massachusetts. 

Some of the meadows are made up of a confluent series of islands, 
formed one beside another as time goes on, and their surface is gently 
undulating and grooved here and there by abandoned flood channels. 

1 BIIIg, T. G., Surrey of Connecticut Elver, 45th Coug., 2d bcss., Bi. Doc 101, 1878. 
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REPDISION OF TRIBDTARIE8. 



In some of the broad, terraced valleys there is a striking differ- 
ence between the courses of the streams across old lake bottoms and 
their courses across the terrace flats to join the main streams. They 
follow the natural slope across the old lake bottoms, but where they 
strike the terrace flats they turn and run, most of them for long dis- 
tances, almost parallel to the main streams and then again turn sud- 
lienly at right angles and join the main streams. Their deflection is 
due to the formation of islands in the main streams across the mouths 
of the tributaries, which are thus lengthened downstream and occupy 
the grooves between the islands and the former banks. As other 
islands are formed in similar positions farther downstream the 
tributaries are forced to flow still farther down the valleys, in chan- 
nels parallel to that of the main river, before they can join it, 

The water seems to have fallen rapidly from l^e glacial lake level 
to the present stream level, as is well shown in the Hadley Lake, 
described above {p. 142), which was originally very broad and deep 
and was only in small part fllled with sediment. It is bordered by 
fine deltas, the frontal scarps of which are quite intact and are not 
marked by benches that would register halts, however brief, in the 
recession of the water. 



The Connecticut, swinging broadly in fine and homogeneous sedi- 
ments across the Hadley Lake, has been so nicely balanced that it 
has obeyed Ferrel's law that moving bodies in the Northern Hem- 
isphere' tend to be deflected to the right by the rotation of the earth. 
It has thrown out to the right and cut off seven great oxbows and 
has formed two great bends in the same direction. In the same way 
Fort River, flowing over the same plain, has formed five times as 
many oxbows on the right side as on the left. 



Where the prevailing west wind strikes the scarp that forms the 
eastern border of the meadows, the sand has been carried eastward 
in a marked line of dunes, which stretches from the Northampton 
road, in Hadley, northward to Sunderland, and a similar line extends 
northward across the west part of Hatfleld. 



Except the vertebrate fossils, the specimens here listed are in the 
•geologic cabinet of Amherst College. I obtained the plants and 
beetles from an old oxbow of Fort River which is being worn away 
by the Connecticut a mile south of Hadley. It flowed at a level 13 
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feet hi^er than that of the present Connecticut, and this representa 
certainly more than half the distance through which the Connecticut 
has lowered its bed in the bottom of Hadley Lake since it shrunk to 
its present size. This would assign to the fossils found here an age 
intermediate between those of the Pleistocene clays described above 
and the present time, or somewhat nearer to that of the present flora 
than to that of the older. The habit of the fossils themselv^ agrees 
with this and indicates a climate like that of northern Vermont or 
Canada. It is interesting that a fragment of charcoal from some 
light, open-grained wood was found in the midst of the matted leaves 
of the leaf bed and was certainly of the same age> 

PLAHTS. 

Rannncn1u9 aqnatllls T^lnne. 

Acer saccharlDum Wangenheim. 

Prunus Tlrginlana LIdd^. Seeds and leaves. 

Platauus occldentalls Llnng. 

Matted masses several inches thick and many feet broad ccmsist 
almost entirely of leaves of Platanut occidentalis, many of the largest 
size. Lai^ branches, many of them very much flattened and still 
covered with the characteristic bark, occur abundantly. 

The nutlets or " button balls " are commonly preserved in a curious 
way. Delicate hollow globes of sand, like globes of lace or Chinese 
hollow ivory balls, have been formed by the penetration of the fine 
sand to the surface of the central ball and spreading in the regular 
interstices which surround each point of attachment of a seed, where 
the grains have been slightly agglutinated and left as a globe.of lace 
on the rotting of the seed ball. 

Tuglans cioerea Linnfi. Dwarf nuts, less deeply sculptured than the form 

Oarya emara Nuttall, 

Qoercns alba Llnn^. 

Qnercns eocdnea Wangenheim, var. ambieoa. 

Pagas ferroglnea Alton. 

Betula alba LlnnS. 

Besides these, many other indeterminate plants were studied- 
willow leaves, grapevines, grasses, Liliaceee, Lycopodium, lichens, 
seeds, and even a flower. 



In a marlpit on the till at the farm of Fred. Conant at East Shel- 
bume the following shells were found : Lvmnea elodea Say, Planorbis 
trivolvis Say, Planorbis parvus Say, and Pmdium variable Prime. 

e Count;, Hsbb. ; O. B. 0«ol. Bnrrej Hon. 29, 
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These forms were determined and 0gured by Samuel H. Scudder.' 
They are the first insects found in such deposits in New England. 
They consist wholly of Coleoptera, and represent d species and 4 
families. At least three of the insects, perhaps all, belong to species 
not now known to exist, but all belong to existing genera. 
Carabtdfe : 

Cy mind is extorpesceus Scudder. 
Dytlscidse : 

Dysflcus sp. 
Elaterldte : 

Corymbltes fettilops <Herbst)7 
Cltrysomelldfe : 

Dooacla eloogatula Scudder. 
Sax Id is regularls Scudder. 



Nine teeth, with numerous parts of the skull and parte of the 
tusks, of Mastodon giganteus were found in 1884 on the farm of 
William U, Maynard, in Northboro, near the Shrewsbury line, and 
were determined by J. A. AUen, of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Cambridge, as belonging to an animal about two-thirds 
grown. A perfect unworn tooth is figured.' The specimens are pre- 
served in a separate case in the Museum of the Worcester Society of 
Natural History. 

A single tooth of Mastodon giganteus was dug from a muck bed 
on the farm of Elias Bardwell, in Colerain.' 

1 n. S. Geo!. Snrrey Mon. 29, pp. 740-748, pi. 23, 1808. 

' Bice, F. P., Ad account of tbe dlBCoTet7 ot a maatadon's remalnH Id NoTthttoro, 8 pp.. 
Worcester, Mass. 

■ Hltcbcock, Edward, Am. Jour. 3d eer., vol. 3, p. 146, IST2. 
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PARTn. IGNEOUS ROCKS. 
. ABCH£AN IGNEOUS BOCKS. 

BEBKSHIIIE COT7NTT. 
GENERAL CHARACTER. 

In 1899 ' I gave a description of these rocks on the hj-pothesis that 
they were all sedimentary because of the apparent transition of the 
Becket granite gneiss into the Cambrian conglomerate. My present 
opinion is that the Becket, " Tyringham," and Lee gneisses of the 
former paper are different facies of one eruptive mass of pre-Cam- 
brian age, and that the Hinsdale gneiss, the Coles Brook limestone, 
and the Washington gneiss are parts of a very homogeneous series 
of pre-Cambrian sedimentary rocks, much cut and soaked by granite. 
The pre-Cambrian area begins in the northern part of the State at 
the Hoosac Tunnel,- increases southward to a width of 12 to 15 miles, 
and occupies nearly the full width of the Becket and Sandisfield 
quadrangles. It is crossed by the Boston & Albany Railroad from 
Dalton station to Bancroft station in Middlefield. On the west it is 
unconformably covered by the less metamorphosed Dalton f(H*mation 
(Cambrian) and on the east by the Hoosac (Ordovieian) schist. 
The map shows a continuous area of eruptive or orthogneisses 
(Becket granite gneiss and Lee quartz diorite), in which are set 
irregular areas of the sedimentary rocks (quartzites, limestone, and 
paragneisses) , which in tlie Becket quadrangle occupy most of the 
surface and in the Sandisfield quadrangle less than half. 

The granite magma appears to have invaded the closely folded 
sedimentary rocks, in places with considerable local absorption of 
material and with the more general development of a mafic border 
of differentiation, which in places is thick but is not everywhere 
present. In part the banding is an original structure of the granite. 
Through deep-seated orogenic compression the granite has become 
gneissoid and the carbonaceous sandstones have been metamorphosed 
into graphitic quartzites, the slates into graphitic ferruginous para- 
gneisses, and the limestones into coarse marble containing more or 
less phlogopite, actinoUte, pyroxene, chondrodite, scapolite, pla- 
gioclase, and graphite. An extensive transfer of silica has effected 
the sihcifieation of the limestone and soaked the quartzites and para- 
gneisses full of banded secondary quartz of deep lavender color from 
strain. In some places beds of serpentine or talc derived from 
pyroxene or chondrodite represent the limestone. 



ID. 8. Geol. Bnrrer Ball. 1B9, lSe9. 
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Cavities have been produced by the slow successive removal of 
minute portions of the limestones by heated solutions, and by the 
introduction of granitic minerals in an equal degree remarkable 
limestone substitutes have been produced. All these changes are pre- 
Cambrian, for their results are represented in pebbles in the Cam- 
brian conglomerates. It is remarkable that the Cambrian quartzites 
■".long the western border of the Archean area clear across the State 
are filled with original minute brown tourmalines and small tour- 
maline-bearing pegmatite lenses, whereas in the schists of similar age 
along the eastern border tourmaline is wonting, and the schist in- 
stead abounds with large garnets or small albites. The source of 
the boron in these tourmalines is not known, for there are no erup- 
tives of Cambrian or later ages in the region, and the later roclcs are 
free from tourmaline. Considerable masses of granite may be pres- 
ent not far below the quartzites and may be the source of the solu- 
tions which brought the boracic acid compound into the quartzite. 

STAMFORD GRANITE GNEISS. 

The northernmost outcrops of the pre-Cambrian igneous rocl^ 
within the limits of the State are the type areas of Stamford granite 
gneiss of Oak Hill, north of North Adams, and that stretching along 
tile crest of the Hoosac Range south o£ the tunnel. These outcrops 
have been described in detail by Pumpeliy and Wolff' as consisting 
at boih localities of a " coarse-banded gi-anitoid gneiss, composed of 
long lenticular crystals of pinkish feldspar, flattened lenses of blue 
quartz, and thin, irregular, greenish layers of mica (biotite or mus- 
covite, or both) mixed with small epidote crystals." It forms the 
core of Hoosac Mountain proper us a mass of monotonous uniformity, 
occupying the surface of the mountain for several miles. It dis- 
appears below the overlying rock but is exposed in the Hoosac Tunnel 
for nearly 5,000 feet. 

The formation is named for its expusures ut Stamford, Vt. 
Chemical composition ( 
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TITANITE-OrOPSIDB DIOSITE APLITE. 

On page 19 the coarse allanite pegmatites and titanite pegmatites 
are described and their apparent replacement of a part of the lime- 
stone beds adjacent to which they lie is maintained. Their excep- 
tional content of calcium silicates points to a fixation in them of 
part of the base of the dissolved limestone, the rare elements being 
the contribution of the deep-seated waters. 

This pegmatite and the adjacent limestone are inclosed together 
in a broad band of the Lee quartz diorite, the border differentiate of 
the Becket granite gneiss, and the whole mass lies far out in the 
middle of a great area of the Becket granite gneiss. 

In a similiir manner other long, narrow beds of limest«ne that lie 
in the granite gneiss and are bordered on either side by the black con- 
tact rocks are continuous with long, narrow bands (of the same 
width and bordered by the same black contact beds) of the prob- 
lematic rock here described, which covers so large an area that it is 
shown on the map. It may be studied in the hills north and south 
of Benton Pond, a mile east of Washington station. A beautiful 
eclogite-like variety occurs east of C. Conwell's place in South Peru, 
Mass. 

The rock is light colored, even, fine grained, and is either massive 
or thick layered. In its thin platy form it resembles a granulite 
from Saxony, and it has been mistaken for a garnetifetous quartzite. 
The small flat grains of brown titanite are evenly scattered through 
it like garnets, and the bright green diopside and actinolite are in 
many places so abimdant that the rock has the aspect of a fine- 
grained eclogite. Under the microscope the quartz-microcline micro- 
graphic groundmass is characteristic, and the large increment of 
sodic plagioclaae combined with the other calcium silicates suggests 
the introduction of calcite, as does the constant presence of grains 
of calcit* itself. Its analysis is quoted on page 153 for comparison 
with the Becket granite gneiss. 

A great number of vertical limestone beds rest in the broad granite 
mass, each bounded on either side by a thick sheet of the contact 
diorite. 

While the mafic differentiate of the granite, with its high content 
of sodium, calcium, and iron and its low content of potassium, was 
gathering against the foreign bed of limestone a replacement of just 
this composition (see analysis, p. 153) might be formed, a little of ^e 
calcium remaining behind as calcite or joining with the iron and 
fixing some of the titanium oxide as titanite and some of the silica as 
diopside. 

All the minerals here enumerated have been formed abundantly 
elsewhere in the region at the contact of limestone and granite. The 
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<Hily peculiarities noted here are the great extent and the even grain 
of the deposit. I have described the formation against limestone in 
the granite of Worcesier (p. 227) of just such an even-grained bed of 
the same composition. 

We may, of course, assume that a peculiar magma of unknown 
origin has exactly replaced long, narrow masses of the limestone 
beds and appears nowhere else in the region. 
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1. Becket ([Mnlte gneiBB (ram the Alderman quarry In Bectet. George Stelger, inalrBt. 
It IB a ratber flue urslned blotlte-muscoilte granite (toscanoBe-lHsBenoBe). BecBuse '' "~ 
proxlinlt}' to tbe Colea Brimk limestone It contains microscopic graltia o! CBlcite. 
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i;ee quaktz diortte. 

On the contact of the Becket granite gneiss with the sedimentary 
rocks a black fine-grained heavy hornblende, homblende-biotite, or 
biotite-quartz diorite in many plaoes intervenes. The feldspar is an 
albite-oligoclase in clearly twinned grains. Clusters of epidote grains 
accompany the biotite. Titanite-magnetite surrounded by a broad 
leucoxene halo is invariably present and is commonly very abundant 
and characteristic. 

This quartz diorite, to which the name Lee quartz diorite has been 
given, from its exposure in East Lee, is believed to be a contact 
zone of the Becket granite gneiss and to have originated by differen- 
tiation in place. It is not constant, as locally the fine-grained Becket, 
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the concFetionarj gneias, or the stretched gneise are found adjacent 
to the sedimentary locks. 

Where the white gneiss is adjacent to the graphitic rocks dikes of 
black hornblende gneiss appear in some places in the graphitic rocks. 
Here the differentiation has probably been effected and part of the 
maSc magma injected into the country rock and there solidified. 
Motion then removed the mafic magma before it had congealed 
Against the adjacent wall. 

Although this mafic border is common against the quarizite and 
gneiss, it is many times thicker and more constant against the lime- 
stone, and it is probable that the granitic magma has here absorbed 
into its mass much of the limestone. 

Masses of this black hornblende gneiss or amphibolite,* many of 
them of considerable size, appear in places in the white gneiss, 1 
have never se«n a trace of diabasic texture in them, and I am inclined 
to interpret them as portions of this mafic differentiation border 
which have been stoped from their place of formation, at the upper 
surface of the liquid mass, and simk in the still mobile magma. 
Their rounded and irregular shapes and their blending at the border 
with the gneiss would agree with this origin. Such masses have been 
recently called cognate xenoliths. 

This may explain the curious relations of the two rocks in the largti 
quarries on Ball Mountain in Norfolk and in Becket, where large 
inclosures, or xenoliths, of the black gneiss on one side blend schlier- 
enwise with the white gneiss, and along the other and lower side 
is a narrow space which is filled with a coarse pegmatite. The 
newly solidified hornblende rock on sinking into the granite blended 
with the granite on one side and on the other magmatic gase^ 
escaping and rising were intercepted by the rock and caused the 
development of muscovite and the coarse grain, thus producing 
the pegmatite. The mass in the Becket quarry is figured in a pre- 
vious paper." 

In other places, as around Becket station, the border gneiss is 
a white-banded mierogranite, which uniformly contains a little 
graphite. In this locality there has been a considerable solution 
of the adjacent graphitic gneiss, 

BECKET GRANrTE GNEISS, 

The slightly gneisaoid rock of the Becket, Mass., and Norfolk. 
Conn., quarries may be taken as the type of this formation. It is a 
medium to fine grained light-colored biotite (or biotit«-muscovite) 
microcline-oligoclase gneiss, with microscopic epidote uniformly 

' I liave nana the term iniDhlboUte far leucous banded biantileiide rocks and hornbleii<l.' 
Bcblet lor Bpillmentary rockx. 
»U. S. Oeol. Survey Bull. 1B9, p. T5, 1899. 
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blended with the scanty biotite, and the microcline grains commonly 
grouped as if made of the crushed fragments of larger porphyritic 
crystals. There are small areas of a light-colored small porphyritic 
granite from which the prevalent rock could have been produced by 
crushing. A micrographic texture is common. Over large areas the 
dark constituent is m whole or part magnetite in small octahedra. 

As the gneiss of the Dalton formation is commonly highly mica- 
ceous and magnetitic its separation from the Becket granite gneiss is 
in plaoes difficult. Generally the Becket contains biotite, epidote, and 
microcline ; the Dalton muscovite and tourmaline. 
' At its contact with the graphitic rocks the rock is commonly 
graphitic, and against the limestone it contains in many places sec- 
ondary calcite grains and tremolite or actinoHte, 

A widely distributed facies of the Becket granite gneiss was for- 
merly called the " Tyringham " gneiss. It is a coarse biotite gneiss, 
which in its least altered form has a pseudoconglomeratic texture and 
is easily believed to-be sedimentary. Some of the apparent pebbles 
are rounded Carlsbad twins of microcline. In places the texture is 
imperfectly spherulitic. By pressure the pebble-like forms are lo- 
cally stretched into long flattened pencils of quartz and feldspar 
which are surrounded by films of biotite scales, and by further crush- 
ing it becomes indistinguishable from the normal Becket. 

The analysis of the Becket granite gneiss is given on page 153 for 
comparison with the aplite. 



A boss of pure olivine rock, dunite, 1,000 by 2.000 feet in extent, 
Is exposed on the mountain in the eastern part of Cheshire in the 
midst of the Becket granite gneiss. The rock is hard, compact, 
medium grained, and light to very dark green. It consists of 
granular olivine with a little picotite and niccolite, somewhat 
changed to serpentine, ores, and carbonates,^ 

EASTERN ABCHEAN AREA. 
NORTHBRmOE QRAMITE ONEISS. 

The Northbridge granite gneiss occupies a broad area with a core 
of coarse, slightly gneissoid, porphyritic microoline-biotite granite 
and a broad border of completely mashed, stretched, and penciled, 
highly muscovitic gneiss. It is considered Archean because the Al- 
gonkian ( 1 ) quartzite overlaps it normally and the Milf ord granite 
cuts both rocks. The gneiss is a monotonous rock of coarser grain 
than the Milford granite and the aplitic and horneblende varieties of 
n Maesicbusetti : Am. Jour, ScL, 4tb ser,, vol. 0, p. 214, 
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that rock are absent. It is named for its occurrence at Northbridge.* 
It extends southward into Rhode Island as far as Pascoag. The MU- 
ford granite is separated from it by the homblendic border rock 
characteristic of ^at granite, vhioh forms a fine quarry rock at 
Granitevitle, east of Pascoag. The boundary is drawn westward 
from that place so as to exclude granites containing homblendic and 
aplitic phases, which are assigned to the Milford. 

The granite aroiuid Slocumville in southern Rhode Island is of the 
Korthbridge type, and there may be an area of the older rock in 
that region, but the granite in contact with the Carboniferous is 
mapped as post-Carlwniferous in accord with the results of thb 
studies of Loughlin.' 



Diorite of pre-Cambrian age appears as pebbles in the green 
schists and as beds and dikes adjacent thereto, in Rhode Island, in 
the hill north of the Smithfield limestone quarry and farther south, 
and on Copper Mine Hill. In Cumberland it ranges from very 
coarse horablendic to gabbro-like rocks in which no trace of pyroxene 
can be found, either in the pebbles or in the beds.' 

ORDOVICIAN ROCKa. 



The great serpentine lenses adjoining the Chester amphibolit« 
show sparingly the olivine structure in thin section and may have 
been peridotites or norites. 

They may have been intruded after the first folding along a line 
of faulting at the east edge of the hornblende schist, for that rock 
wraps around the serpentine stock in Blandford or is extensively 
crumpled up against it in Chester, though elsewhere it is flatly lam- 
inated. The contact laminte of the eruptive rock conform to all 
the wrinklings of the thin flssile schist as if this structure had been 
produced in the schist before the intrusion of the peridotite. 

In the center of the great lens of serpentine, where the road and 
railroad adjoin on the north line of Chester, is an interesting lo- 
cality. Large crystals of olivine are here changed into a yellow 
serpentine, which was called hampshirite by Emmons.* 

The previous history of hampshirite is given in the mineral lexi - 
con of Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden counties.' Falache has 
shown that these large, perfectly terminated crystals have been 

1 EmereoD, B. E., and Perrj'. J. H., Ttie creen schists aod associated granlteB and 
porphfrlea of Ebode Istaod : U. 8. Oeol. Surrey Bull. ail. p. 9, IWT. 
' LonRUln, G. P., Am. Jour Sd.. 4th ser.. roL 29, p. 44T, 1910. 
•U. H. Geol. Survey Bu!l. 311. p. 44. 1B07. 
* V. S. Oeol. SuTTCf Bull. 12fl, p. 91, 18SS. 
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formed in secondary veins in the peridotite.* His article and an 
interesting one by Roe' constitute a rediscovery of the long-lost 
locality of these remarkable pseudomorphs. 

The constant content of nickel, cobalt, and chromium shown in 
the analyses below wherever these substances have been sought is 
very interesting and may be taken as a possible indication of the 
eruptive origin of the whole series, including the enstatite rock, which 
would, however, involve the derivation of large beds of white crystal- 
line limestones, both dolomitic and purely calcareous, from the same 
basal eruptive rocks. 

Analyses Nos. 1, 5, 6, 8, and 10 were made by George Steiger, in the 
laboratory of the United States Geological Survey ; No. 2 by Melville, 
quoted from Dana's Manual (p. 672) ; No. 3, by Miss H. P. Cook, 
professor of chemistry in Smith College ; Nos. 4, 7, and 11 by W. F. 
Hillebrand, of the United States Geological Survey; No. 9, by Prof. 
C. U. Shepard; No, 12, by Arthur A. Noyea, in Amherst College lab- 
oratory; Na 13, by W. T. Schaller, of the United States Geological 
Survey; Nos. 14, 15, and 16, by E. E. Nicholson.' 

. 491, 1907. 

. tbe ierpentlne range ol IlampdeD 
>iintj, HasB., with deacriptions of iQtereBtltis Ia<;tiided crjBUJs: HluneBOta Acad. Nat. 
4. Ball., vol. 4, No. 2, pp. 288, 276, 1906. 
■ MlnncBotti AcBd. Nat. ScL Boll., vol. 4, p. 269, 1900. 
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EUEBT DEFOSIXS ASSOCIATED WITH THE CHE8TEB AKPHTBO- 

LITE. 

Character and occurrence. — Because of the small scale of the 
map the emery deposits must be represented by a continuous line 
along the east border of tlie hornblende schist. They form a series of 
small, disconnected, and irregular lenses which average about 4 feet 
in thickness, the maximum being 16 feet and the minimum a feather 
edge. The largest lenses measure 200 by 300 feet in height and 
length. These deposits He at the eastern or former upper surface of 
the hornblende schist between it and the serpentine to the east. They 
are essentially magnetite beds, in some places mixed with scattered 
grains, some rather large, of deep-bronzy corundum, mingled with 
the very basic corundophilite (SiO,, 24; A1,,0„ 25.9; FeO, 14.8; 
MgO, 22.7;H,0, ll-^)- 

Though the magnetite, emery, and corundophilite form the first 
generation of minerals of the deposits, the corundophilite continued 
to be formed or re-formed in the abundant fissures produced by the 
continued movements of the mass, cementing the breccias and form- 
ing thick crtras veins with a fine-grained chloritic groundmass, in 
places closely resembling an aphanitic hornblende rock, and in this 
form abundantly associated with tourmaline (invariably in i^egular 
six-sided prisms) and with epidote and pyrite. During this stage the 
corundophilite formed a fringe a foot thick along the borders of the 
lenses, which is in some localities replaced by a layer a foot thick of 
granular oligoclase. In a third and more quiet stage the corundophi- 
lite formed incrusting layers on the free surface of fissures, made up 
commonly of congeries of broad, vertical plates terminated above iu 
well-defined faces and associated with oligoclase, rutile, brookite, 
menaccanite, calcite,,diaspore, margarite, and epidote. This stage is 
closely parallel to the customary secondary fissure deposits of the 
associated rocks, especially the hornblende schists, which consist as a 
rule of proehlorite, menaccanite, rtitile, calcite, and epidote, and is 
peculiar only in the substitution of conmdophilite for the ordinary 
chlorite and in the presence of the satellites of emery, diaspore, and 
margarite. 

The fourth and final stage in the development of the vein minerals 
seems to be quite distinct from and later than the preceding and to 
indicate the presence of steam or heated and gradually cooling waters 
in a new set of fissures which cut across the older diaspore-margarite 
reins and are filled with a new series of minerals. The succession — 
specular iron, aragonite, calcite — clearly indicates at first steam or hot 
water for the formation of the first and second and a transition to 
cooler water for the formation of the last. The sudden appearance of 
calcium carbonate in considerable abundance is also interesting. Cal- 
cium is wholly wanting in the first and second stages defined above. 
A trace of calcite and epidote in small amount, together with mar- 

IC 
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garite, represents altogether but a EsntU qusntity of this element in 
the third stage,. whereas here the carbonate makes np the greater 
portion of the new series, and may have been introduced frmn with- 
out, possibly set free by decomposition of the hornblende in its 
change into serpentine. 

Summary of paragenesis. — The following is a sumnury of the 
paragenesis of the emery deposits : 
5tage 1. LlmeatoDe. 
Stage la. Umonlte, glbbslte, allophane. 
Stage 2. Magnetite, emerr, coruadc^hllite. 
Stages. ConindophlUte (In veins In magDetlte), tonrmaline, pyrtte, q>ldiri:e, co- 

mnilum (nhlte and bine In Tetns), and oligoclaRe. 
StageSa. Cornsdopbillte (in lacmstlns layers on stage 2), margartte, dlaspore, 

rutlle. ^idote, chalcopyrlte, calcite, menaccanlte. 
Stage 3b. Menaccanite, margarlte, dlaaiiore, broolilte, calcite. 
Stage 4. Specular Iron, aragonlte, pyrite, chalcopyrlte. 
Stage 4a. Calcite, melachite. 
Stages. Gomndophlllte altered to ameslte, and margarlte and dlaspore bleached 

Tbe enstatlte rock changed to serpentlDe and this to talc. 
Origin. — It formerly seemed to me most probable that the emery- 
magnetite lenses were originally superficial depKisits of llmonite, 
which were formed by the replacement of limesbme and into whidi, 
as in the limonites of Berkshire County, alumina was carried by infil- 
trating solutions and deposited as allophane and gibbsite, and stages 
1 and la listed above are deduced from this theory. The sub- 
sequent metamorphism of the deposit was thought to have consisted 
in the changing of the limonite and gibbsite into emery and the lime- 
stone into hornblende schist. Later studies strongly suggest that 
the emery deposit is a portion of the western border of the large 
peridotite-serpentine lens in Chester. The emery outcrops coincide 
with the western border of this lens. At the old mine there are 16 
feet of talc derived from serpentine just east of the emery. 

There is a transition bed a foot thick composed of fine granular, 
white plagioclase (anorthite) exactly as in the similar selvage in 
Pelham. (See p. 216.) Along tbe mountain to the north the serpen- 
tine widens, and large tourmaline crystals become abundant at its 
periphery. Where the bed crosses the river the contact with the Ches- 
ter is beautifully exposed and in many ways resembles the border at 
Pelham.' Against the hornblende schist on the west there is first a 
narrow band of coarse biotite followed by a band of chlorite rock 
full of tourmaline, and this by the chloritic emery. Next east across 
the stream which conceals the boundary is the serpentine, which is 
broadest near the hampshirite locality. Farther east in the woods on 
the eastern edge of the mass are the abandoned chromite diggings, 
and to this abundance of chromite may be due the absence of the basic 
emery selvage along the eastern edge of the serpentine lens, for Pratt 

>n. B. GvoL Survey Mod. 2B, flgs. S. 4. pp. 48, 49, IBOT. 
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says that emery is generally lacking along the border where chromite 
is abundant.' . This puts the emery at Chester in the same category as 
the occurrences at Pelham and Peckskill, N. Y., though the differ- 
ences are considerable but easily understood. The bed at Pelham is 
a simple unchanged reaction rim between the olivine bed and a very 
acid granite. The emery at Chester and at Peekskill is very similar 
because the olivine was in contact with similar rocks in both places. 
The bed at Chester has passed through a much more complex and 
long-continued series of metamorphic changes than the others, and 
as a result furnishes a more varied and beautiful series of secondary 
minerals. For the same reason the adjacent olivine rock itself de- 
veloped large and beautiful olivine crystals in secondary veins. 
SILURIAN OR DEVONIAN ROCKS. 
IfEWBUBY VOLCANIC COMPLEX.' 
The rocks forming the Newbury volcanic complex occupy what 
has been variously called the Newbury Basin and the Parker River 
basin, in the towns of Eowley and Newbury in Essex County. The 
basin is a rudely horn-shaped area extending from western Eowley 
north-northeastward to the neighborhood of Dummer Academy and 
.thence east-northeastward across Parker River to the Plum Island 
River marshes. From the southwestemmost known exposure in 
Rowley to the northeastemmost in the marshes the basin has a length 
of more than 7 miles, and it presumably extends for some distance 
farther beneath Plum Island and the water of the Gulf of Maine. 
It is nearly 2 miles wide at the eastern limit of exposures and tapers 
southwest ward, but for more than half its exposed length the width 
is more than IJ miles. Except at the southwest end and in- places 
along the southeast side outcrops are abundant in all ptirts of the 
basin and large areas of entirely bare rock surface are exposed in 
many places. Even the tidal marshes of Parker River and Mill 
Creek are dotted with rocky islands, the largest several aci-es in 
extent and 60 feet in height. 

The rocks, with one exception, are wholly volcanic and comprise 
flows, breccias, and tuffs. The flows comprise rocks of several types, 
ranging from rhyolite to andesite or basalt. Some of the rhyoiites 
are coarsely porphyritlc, some are spherulitic, and some are finely 
banded. The banded type, an aphanitic or in places semivitreous 
rock of pink, gray, or green color, predominates and makes up what 
are probably the thickest flows in the complex. It is also the most 
resistant rock and stands nearly everywhere in bold ridges. At 
many places the flows of banded rhyolite have been thoroughly brec- 

1 Pratt, J. H., Tbe occarrence ■nd distribution at conindam in the United States : U. S. 
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ciated before final consolidation and form flow breccias that exhibit 
great structural complexity but contain few or no fragments of ex- 
traneous material. 

Associated with the flows of rhyolite, especially with the porphy- 
ritic rhyolites, are beds of volcanic conglomerate and coarse rhyolitic 
tuff. The conglomerates, both pebbles and matrix, consist wholly of 
rhyolitic material, and in places they grade into the tuffs through 
beds of medium-grained detritus that might l?e caUed rhyolitic 
arkose. Except that many of the pebbles of the conglomerate are 
well rounded, these beds show little evidence of water action in their 
formation. 

Several sorts of melaphyre— dacite, andesite, diorite porphyry, 
and probably basalt — are represented among the flows. All the rocks 
are porphyritic, some strikingly so, and a number are in places amyg- 
daloidal. All are dark colored — gray, olive-brown, and purple — and 
generally noticeably epidotic, and in grain they range from aphanitic 
to moderately coarse. Many show flow banding, but others are 
massive. Among the massive rocks are those of some flows that are 
probably as thick and nearly as resistant to weathering as those of 
the great flows of rhyolite. 

Associated with the melaphyre flows are volcanic breccias, or mud- 
flows, and thick beds of tuff. The breccias, or mud flows, a,re in places 
200-feet or more thick and consist of a poorly sorted mass of frag- 
ments, the largest a foot in diameter, and of all shapes— angular, 
subangular, and rounded — of different types of melaphyre, em- 
bedded in a matrix of volcanic mud made up of andesitic or basaltic 
tuff and fine detritus. They show a rude sort of stratification, but 
do not', as a rule, appear to have been deposited in water. The tuffs 
are generally dark-gray, dark-red, or purple, and range from fine 
volcanic ash to moderately coarse material full of feldspar crystals. 
They are well sorted and stratified and were deposited under water 
or by strong currents of air. In places they contain thin, pebbly beds, 
in which the pebbles reach an inch in diameter and consist almost 
wholly of various sorts of melaphyre. Small flows of highly 
scoriaceous melaphyre are also interbedded with the tuffs in some 
places. 

Careful study of the border of the basin has failed to discover con- 
tacts with the surrounding rocks, which are the Dedham granodiorite 
and the Newburyport quartz diorite. No pebbles of the surrounding 
rocks are found in the volcanic conglomerates, and no dikes of the 
volcanic rocks penetrate the surrounding rocks. On the other hand, 
no dikes of granodiorite or quartz diorite ciit the rocks of the basin. 
The form of the boundary of the basin, however, at least along its 
southeast side, indicates, though not conclusively, that the surround- 
ing rocks are younger and have been intruded against the volcanic 
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rocks. Tlie northwest side of the basin may be along a fault, but 
this 13 not clear. The base of the volcanic complex is therefore not 
certainly exposed, and whether the earliest flows were rhyolite or 
melaphyre is not known. During the period of the eruptions the two 
types alternated to some extent, but in this connection it is interest- 
ing to Bote that no pebbles of melaphyre have been found in the 
rhyolitic conglomerates and only a -iew possibly rhyolitic pebbles 
have been found in the pebbly beds in the melaphyre tuffs. 

At Uie four cornei-s on the Newburyport turnpike just south of 
Glen Mills, in Rowley, the top of an amygdaloidal melaphyre flow 
is exposed in a small ledge. The surface of the flow is irregular 
and scoriaceous and shows some evidence of pillow structure, and a 
detached block of lava lies on the surface of the flow. Overlying 
the lava flow is a volcanic conglomerate or mud flow, probably at 
least 50 feet thick. Just at the base of the mud flow, immediately 
overlying the lava and surrounding the detached block, is a few 
inches of calcareous ^ale in which abundant fossils were discovered 
by Mr. Keith in August, 1915. A collection has since been made by 
JEt. D. Mesler, of the United States Geological Survey, and the fossils 
have been examined in a preliminary way by E. O. Ulrich. They are 
all of marine types and comprise one or more species of brachiopods, a 
species of gastropod, fragments of crinoids, and probably a pelecy- 
pod. They are rather fragmentary, and, although the flow appears 
to have been submarine, they were probably brought by tidal cur- 
rents from some near-by area where conditions were more favorable 
for marine life. The fauna must have lived not far away, however, 
for the shells are little worn, and furthermore the mud flow over- 
lying the fossiliferous bed appears to grade upward into clay shale, 
200 feet or more thick, in which a few crinoid fragments have been 
found. . 

Aft«r diligent search no other locality has been found where the 
fossiliferous bed is exposed or even where a lava flow bears evidence 
of having been submarine. A fairly detailed study of the basin 
with a view to determining its structure, although the evidence is 
to some extent contradictory, has led to the conclusion that the basin 
as a whole is a unit and that all the rocks in it are of practically the 
same geologic age. The fossiliferous shale appears to be so related 
to the other rocks as to be an essential part of the complex, and the 
fossils therefore fix the age of the complex as a whole. 

The fossils have not been studied in detail and only one species has 
so far been identified, but according to Mr. Ulrich the fauna appears 
to be similar in a general way to that of the Chapman sandstone of 
northeastern Maine, which he regards as of Oriskany age. The fauna 
at Kowley may, however, according to Mr. Ulrich, be somewhat older 
and more nearly contemporaneous with the Pembroke and Eastpoii; 
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formations of the Eastport region, which have been classed as 
Cayugan. The age of the Newbury complex, therefore,' is not defi- 
nitely determined, but it appears to be either late Silurian or early 
Devonian. Inasmuch as the rock types are substantially the same 
as those of the Mattapan volcanic complex of the Boston district, 
which is supposed to be Carboniferous, the Newbury Basin has 
hitherto been grouped with the Carboniferous basins of southeastern 
New England. The definite discovery Uiat it is older therefore 
marks an important epoch in the history of geolc^c research in the 
State. Probably the basin marks the southwesternmost limit now 
remaining of the Silurian and Devonian strata, characterized by 
faunas of European relationships and interbedded with volcanic 
flows, which are exposed at several places in Maine and the Maritime , 
Pro^-inces of Canada. 

DEVONIAN (7) IGNEOUS ROCKS. 

GENERAL CHABACTEB. 

About half of that part of Massachusetts which lies southeast of 
the Merrimack belt of Carboniferous strata (excluding the Cape Cod 
Peninsula, where nothing is known of the bedrock) and a large part 
of central northern Khode Island are occupied by a great complex 
of igneous rocks of several sorts, the greater part of which are prob- 
ably of Devonian age. They are intruded into and include many 
masses of the Algonkian (?) rocks, are overlain in broad areas by 
the Carboniferous sedimentary and volcanic rocks, and are at some 
places cut by the younger granites. 

The presumed Devonian rocks are here described under two gen- 
eral heads — the Milford granite and associated rocks and the Ded- 
ham grsmodiorite and associated rocks. The rocks of the two groups 
are closely similar in Hthologic character and in most other respects 
and are .believed to be of the same age. They are separated here 
chiefly for convenience in mapping and description. The Dedhani 
granodiorite and associated rocks occupy several times as much 
territory as the other group. 

The Dedham granodiorite appears to be in eruptive contact with 
the rocks of the Newbury volcanic complex and hence, if so, is at least 
as young as Devonian. On the other hand, this granodiorite and 
some associated rocks had been laid bare by long denudation and 
had been deeply weathered before the earliest Carboniferous sedi- 
mentary and volcanic rocks were laid down upon it, and it is there- 
fore at least as old as Devonian, Similar granites in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada cut early Devonian strata and were deformed 
before the deposition of Mississippian strata. Several different 
kinds of evidence therefore show that the granite is probably of 
Middle Devonian age. 
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DEVONIAN (f) IGNEOUS BOCKS. 
HUiFORI) QBANITE AND ASSOCIATED BOCKS. 
MIIiFORD C 



Distribution and relations. — The Milford granite occupies a large 
area extending from Westboro and Southboro, Mass., to Cranston, 
R. I., and a small area west of the principal one, chiefly in Grafton, 
Mass. It is well known and much used as a building stone under 
the name "Milford pink granite" and is extensively quarried in 
FayvUle, Cordaville, Hopkinton, and Milford, Mass., and in Granite- 
ville, R. I. The rock has been fully described in its economic as- 
pects by Dale.' 

The Milford granite is intruded into the Northbridge granite 
gneiss and into the supposed Algonki&n rocks and is overlain by the 
Carboniferous Bellingham conglomerate of the Woonsocket area. 
So far as the formation itself is concerned, there seem to be no re- 
lations by which to determine its age more closely, but it is appar- 
ently of the same age as the Dedham granodiorite and it is there- 
fore regarded as probably Devonian. 

There is generally around the granite a dark homblendic border, 
supposed to be a contact phase of the granite magma, which is de- 
scribed below as tiie Ironstone quartz diorite. Within this border is 
an irregular area, in places a mile wide, of light-colored, fine- 
grained, somewhat aplitic rock, from which it is assumed that the 
iron and magnesia have migrated to the homblendic border. 

Character. — Across its broad central area of many square miles 
the Milford gi-anite is a rather coarse-giained alkalic granite, con- 
taining a small quantity of biotite as its dark constituent. The blue 
or lavender color of the quartz distinguishes the granite from the 
Quincy granite and from all the late Carboniferous granites ex- 
cept that near Worcester. The rounded grains of albite and of 
poikilitic quartz are possibly rounded by resorption. 

The commonest type of the granite is a pink, coarse-grained rock 
containing fairly abundant biotite in distinct black spots made 
up of minute scales. The quartz is in rounded blue grains and 
the feldspar in partly distinct crystals inclosed in a granulated 
quartz -feldspar groundmass. This structure is original, for it pene- 
trates some of.the larger grains. The feldspar is generally micro- 
cline with a coarse peglike growth of albite and quartz. The 
accessory minerals are ilmenite bordered by leucoxene, garnet, 
apatite, pyrite, magnetite, and zircon. Some of the rock along the 
border of the mass, as in Statesville, is crushed into a muscovitic 
schist. 
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The granite exposed about Fayville is rather coarse, even grained, 
and pinkish and contains blue quartz. The biotite is in scattered, 
inconspicuous scales. The abundant feldspars are orthoclase and 
microcline with complex microperthitic structure, with the lobed 
albite projecting beyond the surfaces of the crystals and coating 
them, and with the centers crowded with perfect microlites of epidote 
and muscovite. The quartz is in large grains with wary extinction. 

In the granite {or granodiorite) around Upton the bunches of 
black biotite are larger and somewhat blended, and the rock is 
darker and distinctly more maBe. The-quartz and feldspar are well 
mixed in a conmion groundmass, in many places micrographic, and 
much of the feldspar is an alkalic plagioclase crowded full of large, 
model-like microlites of epidote. The rock is thug in a wny inter- 
mediate between the typical MUford granite and the Ironstone 
quartz diorite. 

The granite of the area in Rhode Island that extends from Woon- 
socket to Graniteville is similar to that in the quarries at Milford. 
Microcline is abundant and seems to be the only feldspar. It is cut 
by broad bands which seem originally to have been albite but are 
now altered to a mixture of muscovite, epidote, and the like. The 
rock at the Taylorsville quarry, west of Providence, is commonly 
sheared into a muscovite gneiss but retains many porphyritic struc- 
tures. The large grains of blue quartz show undulose extinction, 
contain many small epidote crystals and small water cavities with 
many bubbles, and meet the feldspar with traces of graphic texture. 
The feldspars are commonly idiomorphic, like phenocrysts, and are 
nearly all albite full of epidote crystals. The quartz, though newly 
broken into fragments, was plainly in large grains, as in the Quincy 
granite at Rockport It contains calcite in twinned grains and pale- 
red isotropic garnet grains with a kelephytic rim of pale amber 
pyroxene and grains of a colorless mineral with a deep-purple bor- 
der and octahedral cleavage lines. This is doubtless fluorite, which 
is found in large grains in the granite and also in veins in that 
rock. 

The composition of the granite is shown by the following results 
of analyses. It is nearly the same as that of the Quincy granite at 
Rockport given for comparison in column 7 of the table. Chemi- 
cally the rock is an alkalic granite. 
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APLITE AND NOETHMELDITE. 



The granite is, as a rule, bordered by a broad zone of dark hom- 
blendic rock, the Ironstone quartz diorite. Just within this dark 
zone is another zone, about a mile wide, in which the prevailing rock 
is a fine-grained, light-colored aplite, much of it so poor in feldspar 
that it simulates a slightly biotitic qnartzite. This aplitic rock is 
at places, as in the hill 2 miles south of Uxbridge and also a mile 
northeast of Wheelockville, almost pure quartz. A sample from the 
outcrop 1^ miles north of Millville contained 87.51 per cent silica. 
It has been named northfieldite.' 

Both in the field and under the microscope this apHte can hardly 
be distinguished from the near-by Algonkian (?) quartzite, but its 
position in a concentric zone between the central normal granite 
and the homblendic border zone makes its nature clear and there 
are certain characteristic differences between it and the quartzite. 
Thus ledges of the aplite are more rounded, massive, and unjointed, 
and those of the quartzite are move ragged, irregularly jointed, and 
banded. There is a greater range in the size of the quartz grains 
in the aplite than in the quartzite. Besides in many places the 
aplite grades into a distinctly more feldspathic facies, and even in 
the most quartzose facies the lens shows minute, opaque, white, 
widely scattered grains, probably of feldspar. The quartzite, on the 
other hand, grades into actinolitic or highly micaceous schist. Its 
disseminated biotite, muscovite, and epidote ally the aplite with the 
granite rather than with the quartzite, and in some sections every 
grain is full of rutile needles that seem to be original and not derived 
as sand from some weathered granite. 

Itp, and pfjcmatlte schist ; Am. Jour. Sci., 4th 
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A mile northeast of Westboro a large outcrop of the aplite on the 
north side of the road contains a quartzite inclusion about 10 rods 
long. A hill north of the road where it turns west, 2 miles south 
of TJxbridge, is made up of the aplite. The rock is also well ex- 
posed in the hill a mile northeast of Whe«lockville, and at points a 
mile east, north, and west of Millville, where aplite shot through 
with hornblende needles forms the zone of transition to the diorite. 

In several places where lenses of diorite appear in the granite far 
from its border they are surrounded by a zone of aplite and are 
interpreted as portions of the peripheral zone separated from the 
rest by erosion. 

IRONSTONE QUABTZ DIORITE. 

The Ironstone quartz diorite is the rock that forms the dark 
homblendic border zone of the Milford granite. It is named from 
the village of Ironstone, in the town of Blackstone, where a great 
ridge of black, heavy rock, well exposed in a long railroad cut, 
has given a name to the village. This hornblendic border zone can 
be traced, almost continuously, about the sinuosities of the western 
margin of the great Milford granite mass, a distance of more than 
70 miles. It also surrounds the smaller granite stock in Grafton. It 
ranges in width from a narrow belt to a zone 60 rods wide, but its 
continuity is broken in only a few places. 

The diorite is a dull-black massive rock of fine to medium grain. 
The coarser portions are more or less gray, mottled with small 
aggregates of feldspar and quartz, which in places are so abundant 
as to give the rock the aspect of a dark granite, and this is the pre- 
vailing type. Much of the rock is biotitic and the biotite is so plen- 
tiful in places that the rock there deserves the name tonalite. The 
feldspar is generally labradorite. The hornblende crystals are com- 
monly full of minute grains and rods of iron ore in their centers, 
and have clear borders, but the rest of the ore is in large interstitial 
grains. The hornblende crystals may also contain large rounded 
grains of unstrained quartz or plagioclase. 

As with the albite of the ordinary Milford granite the plagioclase 
is centrally filled with crystals of epidote, as sharply defined as 
models, which are much larger and more abundant than in the 
granite, and are commonly so abundant as wholly to disguise the 
feldspar. In the quartz veins at the border the epidote, there pos- 
sibly secondary, appears further concentrated in great crystals sev- 
eral inches long, many of them bent or broken. The rock thus 
everywhere preserves a record of the migration of the iron from the 
center toward the border and its early crystallization in the epidote 
molecule, and a later sudden crystallization of the residual magma 
into plagioclase and hornblende wholly free from iron-bearing 
microlites. 
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Large masses of the rock in the Ironstone cut, though retaining 
the granular texture of the gray rock, contain green instead of 
gray epidote as the light constituent, and in them the feldspar is 
entirely replaced by the granular epidote which is so abundant in 
the feldspars of the gray variety. 

Many large dikelike masses of the diorite appear isolated in the 
Milford granite. Some of them are bordered by a broad zone of 
aplite and are assumed to be portiops of the old cover spared by 
erosion. Where they appear in the coarse granite without a border 
of aplite, as in the great masses on Pond Hill in Mendon, they are 
assumed to have sunk into the granite magma from the newly formed 
cover before the central mass finally solidified. Along the road from 
Milford to Hopkinton the Milford granite contains many inclusions 
of tlie black diorite, generally small, but a few of them 15 to 20 feet 
square. 

Gabbroid variants of the diorite appear in places. The contact 
rock has generally the aspect of a dark granite, but where the diorite 
zone crosses the State line south of Ironstone it is a dull-gray rock, 
lighter in color and weight than the average and having the aspect 
of an enstatite rock. With the microscope it is seen to be made up 
chiefly of large square equal-sized anhedra of coarsely banded plagi- 
oclase, much of it very calcic and very fresh, extinction 45° on (100). 
In strong contrast, the scattered roimded blebs of the bisilicate are 
so entirely changed to a uralitic mass that their original character 
can not be determined, but all the cores that seem least changed are 
hornblende. They are almost colorless, and there is no free ore. 
This may possibly be a separate dike penetrating the contact rock. 

Another great outcrop of diorite occurs in longitude 71" 40', along 
the highway that runs south in Buvrillville. It is a coarse black 
massive pyritous diorite, so fresh that in one part of the section 
the uralitic and leucoxenic changes are wholly wanting. The sec- 
tion has the gabbroid plagioclase of the last variant described, 
and the dark hornblende and abimdant ore of the normal con- 
tact rock. 

In Bellinghamj near the point where the railroad from Milford 
to Franklin crosses the east boimdary of the Blackstone quadrangle, 
are bowlders of an interesting type of the Ironstone quartz diorite. 
The rock is a black porphyritic diorite, with the feldspar crystals 
in thick white plates from an inch to an inch and a half long and 
from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch thick. These crystals are 
quite regular, but taper somewhat to the end. In some specimens 
several radiate from a common center. Biotite almost equals horn- 
blende in amount, so that the rock approaches the tonalite phase. 

The large feldspars have a saussuritic aspect, but prove under 
the microscope to be made up of an aggregate of plagioclase grains. 
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As naaal. their craitral parts are so cron-ded with epidote microlites 
that their character is wht^y indistinct, but in the btHtier of the 
cr^tals the tmcrolit«s are scattered. 

Dikes of dark dioritic rock cut the Westboro quartzite, which may 
be offshoots of the outer laver of the batholith. although they differ 
eJi^tly from it, being of considerably finer grain. A half mile 
northwest of Hopedale such a dike -2-) feet thick, dark gray to black, 
of fine grain and finer at the border, shows remarkable exfoliation. 

A zone 3 feet thick and 3 feet from the edge is full of quartzose 
fragments, the largest 7 inches long, which are surrounded by a halo 
of coarser-grained diorite. 

Chemically, the Ironstone quartz diorite is medioralicic and is 
fairly high in iron and lime. Its ccanposition is shown by the fol- 
lowing result of an analysis of rock from the Ironsbme cut : 
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WOLFPEN TONAIJTE. 

A belt of tonalite or quarlz diorite extends from the Sudbury 
Reservoir southwestward acioss the northern part of Southboro and 
Westboro and is seemingly a southwestern extension of the mass of 
Dedham granodiorite that extends from Lincoln to Southboro. The 
rock is well exposed in Wolfpen Hill, in Southboro, from which it is 
named. In the eastern part of the area the rock is similar to the 
Newburyport quartz diorite but is generally mottled flesh-colored 
and green from the alteiation of its dark-colored minerals to chlo- 
rite. At many places it is so greatly mashed that portions are 
changed to a greenish homstone. In Wolfpen Hill a greatly crushed 
black diorite containing no free quartz is associated with the tonalite. 
The prevailing lock in the western part of the area is a greatly de- 
composed chloi'itic granular rock. 
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The Wolfpen is doubtless intruded into the Marlboro fonnation, 
i and along its northern side it contains inclusions of rock derived 
i from the Marlboro. Along its southern side it contains some inclu- 
sions of Westboro quartzite, with which it is in contact in Southboro. 

aSAlOTE ON CONANICUT ISLAND AND NEWPORT UTECIL 

The course granite or granite porphyry of the south end of Conani- 
out Island and on Newport Neck,' characterized by 2-inch feldspar 
phenocrysta and containing orthoclase, oligoclase, magnetite, quartz, 
titanite, and chloritic aggregates from a ferromagnesian mineral with 
microscopic epidote, was determined to be older than the Carbonif- 
erous strata by Pirsson,^ who found pebbles of it in the strata. It 
is associated with a distinct greenish or purplish homfels (called 
the Dumpling Kock by Foerste) containing chlorite, zoisite, horn- 
blende, and feldspar, which is possibly one of the Algonkian (?) 
rocks. The granite is much cut by pegmatite and quartz veins, 
and in places a pink aplite intervenes between it and the older rock 
and cuts the granit«. Foerste ' regarded the aplite as younger than 
and intruded into the granite. 

Lahee * considers this granite to be pre-Carboniferous. He regards 
(he pegmatite and quartz veins as offshoots of the Sterling granite 
, gneiss, and they cut the rock on Conanicut Island, which makes that 
rock older than the Sterling granite. A minette dike cuts the granite 
on Conanicut and also cuts the Carboniferous strata, but Lahee finds 
no close relation between the minette and the Sterling granite. 
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The same coarse porphyritic granite with aplite dikes appears on 
Newport Neck, and the "greenish igneous rock" of Dale' which 
borders it and separates it from the shale would seem to be the same 
as the hornfels of Pirsson. The same rock appears between the 
Itonnet and Narragansett Pier. 



• Foerste. A. F., V. 8. Geol. Surrey Mon. 33, pp. 235, 315, 189B. 

• Lahee, F. H., Am. Jour. Scl„ 4th aer., vol. 33, pp. 249, 254, 447, 1912. 
■ PlrBBon, L. v., Am, Jour. Btl., 3d aer. vol. 46, p. 37S, 1898, 

• U. S. Qeol. Survey Mon. 3K, pp. 314-.tl8, 1899, 
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DEDBAU QRAlTODIOBrrB AND ASSOCIATED BACKS. 
GENERAL RELATIONS. 

Much the greater part of the igneous rocks of probably Devonian 
Hge in eastern Massachusetts is comprised in a great group of in- 
trusive rocks, including many varieties but all apparently closely 
related, of which the dominant and most widely distributed type is 
s granodiorite from which the group as a whole has been named. 
The rocks of this group extend from Hampton, N. H,, to the shore 
of Buzzards Bay. They are intruded into the old complex of pre- 
Cambrian rocks and contain many isolated masses .of those rocks 
and are in turn invaded by and probably entirely surround stocks of 
early Carboniferous granite. They are overlain in broad basins by 
Carboniferous sedimentary and volcanic rocks, and evidently they 
very generally form the floor beneath those rocks, for the younger 
rocks rest on them at many places about the margins of the basins 
end contain pebbles derived from them, and fragments of them are 
abundant in certain inclusion-bearing dikes that cut the rocks of 
the basins and that have evidently brought up material torn from 
the underlying rocks. Therefore, although their surface continuity is 
Apparently interrupted by shallow basins of younger rocks, they 
probably form a continuous mass — a sort of complex batholith — 
throughout their known geographic range. Recent field work has 
shown that the granite of southwestern Maine is probably late Car- 
boniferous or still younger and that it may cut off the Devonian (?) 
batholith on that side, and thus separate it from the Devonian granite 
of eastern Maine. 

In this group of intrusive rocks many types are represented, from 
quartz veins, pegmatite, and aplite through binary granite and bio- 
titic and hornblendic granites, syenites, tonalites, and diorites to 
camptonite, gabbro, and diabase. Small masses of subsilieic rocks 
occur at some places, but their relations are not clear, and whether 
they should be grouped with the other rocks has not been satisfac- 
torily determined. Most of the rocks have been grouped for con- 
venience in mapping and description under three names — Salem 
gabbro-diorite, Newburyport quartz diorite, and Dedham granodio- 
rite — but several sorts of rock are included under each name and all 
three groups grade into one another, so that such a threefold divi- 
sion is largely arbitrary and is made chiefly for convenience. Rocks 
of several other types that perhaps are not essential members of the 
complex have been mapped separately. The Dedham granodiorite 
is the most characteristic and widely distributed of the formations 
and exceeds in bulk all the others combined. 

All these rocks are intimately associated, and the several types 
grade into one another and all have the same relations to the ^neral 
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geologic structure and to the surrounding formations; therefore they 
are regarded as having been intruded at different times during a 
single prolcmged and complex eruptive period and as of the same 
general geologic age. Among themselves, however, they display a 
considerable range in age and a regular order of irruption, shown 
by their intrusive relations, which follows closely their order of 
gradation from mafic to felsic rocks. Thus the diabases and campto- 
nites are the oldest and cut no rocks of the other types, but are cut 
by many of them, and so on through the list to the granites, which 
cut rocks of all the other types except the aplite, pegmatite, and 
quartz, dikes and veins of which cut everything. They also display 
a definite geographic arrangement, at least in mass distribution. 
The Salem gabbro-diorite and most of the other mafic types occur 
chiefly north of the Boston district, where they constitute by far the 
greater part of the whole, and the Dedham granodiorite occurs 
chiefly in southeastern Massachusetts, where it is almost the only 
kind of rock throughout large areas. There is no corresponding 
gradation, however, in the individual types of rock. The binary 
granite of northern Essex County is as silicic as that found miles 
to the south, and is practically identical in character with it, and 
the diorites and diabases of northern Essex County are no more mafic 
than those of the Boston district and not essentially different from 
them. 

On account of their diversity in character, their intricate field ' 
relations, and the light they throw on the problems of magmatic 
differentiation, these rocks are of great interest and have been in- 
vestigated in more or less detail by many geologists. The chief con- 
tributions to this investigation have been those of Washington,' 
Sears,^ and Clapp ' on the rocks of Essex County, those of Crosby * 
and White' on the rocks of northern Norfolk County, and of War- 
ren and Powers " on the district about the northeast corner of Rhode 
Island. Woodworth ^ and Loughlin * have briefly described the rocks 
about the Narragansett Basin. 

It seems to be the general opinion of those who have studied these 
rocks that they constitute a single eruptive group and are parts of a 
complex batholith and that they owe their diversity to magmatic 

1 WashinRton, H. S., The petroeraphlcfll provEnee of Essex Countj. Mass. : Jour. Geology, 
vols, e HQd T, 1668-99. 

' gears, J. H.; The pbfslcal geogtAphj, geology, miQeralogy. and paleontolog; of BBsei 
Copntr, MaBH., 190B. 

*ClBpp. C. H., The IgneooB roeka of Essex Coontj. Unas., 1910. 

< CroBby, W. O.. The Blue Hills compl™ : Boaton Soc. Nat. IIlBt. Oecneional Papers IV. 
pt. 3, 1900. 

■ White, T. G., A. coDtribatloD to tbe petrography of the Boaton Basin ; Boston Soc. Nat. 
HiBt. Proc, vol. 28, p. 117, 1887. 

• Warren. C. H., and Powers, Stanej, Geology of the Dlamona HilLCnmberland dlrtrlet 
In Rhode Itland-HaBBBchOBettB : Oeol. Soc. America Bull., vol. 25, p. 435. 1914. 

' Woodwortb, J. B., V. 8. Geol. Snrvej Man. 33, p. 114, 1898, 

' Loaghlin, O. F., Am. Jour. 8el., 4th ser., vol. 3S, p. 18, lOIl ; al^o vol. 3S. p. 49. 1014. 
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differentiation, but there is considerable difference of opinion r^ard- 
ing the cause, manner, time, and place of the differentiation. 

Some geologists, Crosby especially, have regarded the differentia- 
tion as controlled largely by external conditions and as perhaps due 
in part to assimilation of material from surrounding rocks, Crosby 
suggests that the batholith has a zonal structure and consists of a 
core of granite surrounded by concentric zones of successively more 
mafic rock and a peripheral shell of diorite and gabbro, and that 
this structure is due entirely or chiefly to differentiation in place, 
caused largely by chilling and other effects at the contacte. Both 
Sears and Washington have expressed the same general idea, but 
more recent work has shown that the granite which they regarded as 
the core of the batholith in Essex County is younger and that its ap- 
parently central position has nothing to do with the differentiation 
of the older rocks. 

Clapp, on the other hand, suggests that the variety of rocks in the 
batholith is due to gravitative differentiation in place, on the theory 
that the heavier constituents of the magma tended to sink before 
final solidification, and that the cooling rock thus became arranged in 
layers, increasing downward in density and in their conteait of mafic 
minerals. On this explanation the granite was the uppermost part of 
the solidified mass and was underlain by successive layers of grano- 
diorite, quartz diorite, and gabbro-diorite, and the bottom of the 
- batholith was presumably a layer of olivine gabbro or peridotite, 
as yet nowhere exposed. He explains the present complex structure 
of the mass, especially the fact that gabbro-diorite, which must have 
formed well toward the bottom, is now in places in contact with 
granite or with the older surrounding rocks, as due to subsequent 
folding and faulting. 

Mr. LaForge has come to a still different conclusion. He r^ards 
both the explanations cited above as inadequate, because each was 
based on observations made in only part of the area occupied by these 
rocks and did not take into account the relations of the same rocks at 
other places or the mass distribution of the rocks in the area as a 
whole. Furthermore, except along part of the west side, the exposed 
area of these rocks is bounded by younger rocks or by the sea, and 
under such circumstances the position of the center or of the periph- 
ery of the original complex can be determined only hypothetically. 

From a general familiarity with the rocks of the complex from 
New Hampshire to Rhode Island he has reached the conclusion that 
the relations they display can not be explained by any theory based 
on the assumption that the so-called batholith was irrupted practi- 
cally as a single mass and that the differentiation took place chiefly 
or wholly after such irruption and during cooling. That differentia- 
tion in place has occurred in some parts of the mass is evident, thou^ 
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the study of the rocks has not been sufficiently detailed to determine 
its cause or mode, but wherever it occurred it was on a comparatively 
Email scale, and it can generally be cited to explain only ike grada- 
tions from one type of rock to another within the limits of a single 
intrusive mass. 

Mr. LaForge believes, with the others, that these rocks constitute a 
single eruptive group and are of the same general age, but he also 
believes that they do not form virtually a single large eruptive mass 
that can properly be called a batholith, except perhaps in the broad- 
est sense of that term. In his opinion all the types of rock in the 
mass. were differentiated from one parent magma, but the field rela- 
tions indicate that the principal differentiation took place at a much. 
greater depth than solidification, in some great magmatic reservoir, 
possibly in the manner suggested by Bowen.' From time to time 
diiferentiated portions of the parent magma, of successively less 
mafic composition, invaded the overlying rocks, parts of which, in 
the later stages of the eruptive period, were offshoots of the same 
parent magma that had already solidified. These intrusive masses 
were of all sizes, and some of them may have been for a time sec- 
ondary magmatic reservoirs in which differentiation still went on 
and from which other and smaller masses were irrupted. In many of 
the intrusive masses, some of them fairly large, solidification oc- 
curred before the differentiation was completed and such masses 
show a gradation from one type of rock to another within the mass. 
In other places such gradation seems to be due to incomplete assimi- 
lation of portions of the country rock. Again, in some places more 
or less movement occurred after partial differentiation, resulting in 
the formation of orthogneisses and of highly complex schlieric mix- 
tures of two or more sorts of rock. 

In Mr. LaForge's opinion there is no general systematic relation, 
either on a large or a small scale, between the composition of the rocks 
of the several types found in the complex and their structural posi- 
tion, except in so far as their composition may have been affected by 
assimilation of the invaded rocks. Most of the intrusive masses 
reached the places where they solidified with virtually their -present 
composition, and they seem to have been intruded at any place where 
the conditions permitted. 

DEDHAM GRANODIOEITE. 

The Dedham granodiorite {or the several types of rock mapped 
under that name) occupies a larger part of eastern Massachusetts 
than any other formation and is more widely distributed than any 
other rock in the State except the Triassic diabase. Its occurrences 
range from the shore of Massachusetts Bay 50 miles westward into 
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Marlboro and from the shore of Buzzards Bay 100 miles northward 
to and into New Hampshire. It is almost the only hard rock outside 
the Carboniferous bafiins in Bristol and Plymouth counties, and it 
occupies more than half of Norfolk County, including nearly the 
whole area between the Boston and Norfolk basins and between the 
Norfolk and Narragansett basins. Several large masses of it are in- 
truded into the Algonkian ( ?) rocks west of the Boston Basin, and a 
number of small stocks and lenses occur in a belt extending from the 
north side of the Boston Basin across the middle of Essex County to 
Hampton, N. H. 

The rock is named from its typical exposures about Dedham. It 
is the biotitic normal granite of Crosby and the granitite of Wood- 
worth. It is quarried in a small way at many places for local use 
but has never become a widely used commercial granite. 

Except for the quartz veins and small dikes of aplite and pegma- 
tite that cut it, it is the youngest of the Devonian ( ? ) igneous rocks, and 
is intruded into the other rocks of the group, as well as into the pre- 
Devonian rocks. It is cut at several places by dikes and stocks of 
felsite and is overlain by the Carboniferous sedimentary and vol- 
canic rocks, to both of which it has furnished much detrital material. 
It is also cut by three sets of trap dikes, and one of these sets appears 
to be of late Devonian age. 

The formation as mapped includes several lithologic varieties. 
The most abundant and typical variety is a rather coarse biotitic 
granodiorite, composed essentially of microcline, plagioclase (gener- 
ally andesine), quartz, and chlorite, and commonly more or less 
epidote and kaolin. The chlorite and epidote are alteration prod- 
ucts of biotite and hornblende, and in most places the rock now con- 
tains little, if any, recognizable unaltered biotite or hornblende. In 
color the rock ranges from light gray or greenish white to dark 
greenish gray, where most of the feldspar is plagioclase, and is gen- 
erally distinctly red where it contains much microcline. The quartz 
is vitreous and, as a rule, greenish white or pale sea-green. It is so 
much more resistant to weathering than the other minerals of the 
rock that the grains of quartz stand out on weathered surfaces of the 
rock and give it an appearance like the sole of a hobnailed boot. In 
some localities the rock is porphyritic and contains phenocrysts of 
microcline, the largest 2 inches long. In a few localities it has a 
somewhat foliated or banded structure, probably secondary, but such 
structure is rare. 

The granite of Indian Head Hill, east of Marlboro, mapped as 
Dedham, is a porphyritic biotite granite with small phenocrysts of 
feldspar penetrated by quartz in beautiful graphic texture and bv 
plugs of very coarse quartz. The microcline and albite are, as a rule, 
almost wholly untwinned and are centrally dotted by many grains 
of epidote and mica, and the biotite is full of sagenitic rutile. The 
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rock also contains very large crystals of titanite. Trains of cavities 
pass through several grains, and curious crystal aggregates of biotite 
and muscovite bristle out from the plates of biotite, showing con- 
siderable secondary change. 

Near the former electric railroad terminus west of Maple Street, in 
Marlboro, a coarse granite of irregular grain -that grades into a dark 
biotite granite contains red-brown garnets and oil-green prisms, one- 
half inch across,-of cordierite, mostly changed to felted muscovite. 

Another common phase is a binary granite, composed of quartz 
and partly kaolinized feldspar, generally microcline, and in places a 
very little biotite, hornblende, or chlorite. In some areas this rock 
is pink or red, in others gray or white. It generally occurs in small 
stocks or dikes, but in Stoneham and in Rowley it forms masses a 
mile or two across. It grades on the one hand into an aphanophyrie 
granite porphyry containing abundant phenocrysts of quartz, and 
on the other into a hornblende granite containing pink feldspar. 

A third common variety that occurs abundantly in dikes and in 
small intrusive sheets and lenses is an aplite, generally light gray 
or dirty cream color. It ranges in grain from an apbanitic rock to a 
moderately coarse pegmatite. Very rarely the pegmatite contains 
miarolitic cavities, but no rare minerals are reported as associated 
with it. 

The summit of Arlington Heights, northwest of Boston, is formed 
of a mass of hornblende syenite, which differs from the typical 
Dedham granodiorite in containing abundant hornblende and almost 
no quartz and in possessing a notably different fabric. Neverthe- 
less, by increase of quartz and decrease of hornblende, it appears to 
merge into a pink granite like the binary granite described above 
but containing considerable amounts of dark minerals. It is there- 
fore mapped as one of the phases of the Dedham. The syenite phase 
also occurs in a few dikes that cut the more mafic rocks. 

In many of the areas shown as Dedham granodiorite on the accom- 
panying map the rock not only grades, on the one hand, into binary 
granite and aplite but, on the other hand, inte quartz diorite and 
tonalite of the Newburyport type and in places even into diorite. All 
these varieties of rock are intricately mixed and, as a rule, without 
sharp contacts, so that it is impossible to map them separately; hence 
they are grouped under one formation name. 

NEWBUHTPORT Q0A8TZ DIOBTTE. 

The rocks mapped as Newburyport quartz diorite occupy a con- 
siderable area lying in northeastern Essex County and extending 
into New Hampshire and a smaller area in the northern part of the 
Boston district. The quartz diorites and tonalites are by no means 
confined to those areas, however, as rocks of these types are abundant 
50244"— Bull. 5»7— 17 12 ^ ,lX)0|C 
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almost everywhere in the areas mapped as Salem gabbro-diorit«, and 
in areas west, southwest, and southeast of the Boston Basin, where 
thej constitute much of the rock mapped as Dedham granodiorite. 
In all such areas, however, the quartz diorite and tonalite are so in- 
tricately mixed with other rocks, and grade so imperceptibly into 
them, that septirate mapping is not feasible, and as the other types of 
rock are dominant the areas are mapped accordingly. In the areas 
mapped as Newburyport, however, the quartz diorite and tonalite 
predominate, and at some places are the only rocks except the dikes 
of granite and aplite. 

Clapp * describes the rock of the Newburyport area as a medium- 
grained, somewhat gneissic rock, consisting essentially of andesine- 
labradorite, orthoclase, quartz, and horneblende, and accessory bio- 
tite, augite, ilmenite, magnetite, apatite, rutile, and titanite. By in- 
crease in quartz and orthoclase it grades into granodiorite of the 
Dedham type and by increase in plagioclase, hornblende, and augite 
and loss of quartz it passes into gabbro- diorite of the Salem type. 

The quartz diorite of Essex County in general was described by 
Sears ^ as a light-gray, medium-grained, granular rock containing 
orthoclase, labradorite, augite, hornblende, and quartz, with chlorite, 
uralite, and epidote as decomposition products. He states that it 
ranges from the type into quartz-hornblende diorite, quartz-augite- 
biotite diorite, hornblende diorite, and amphibolite, the last two sorts 
of rock being phases of the Salem gabbro-diorite. The rock of the 
long, narrow strip in the northern part of the Boston district and 
that mapped with the Dedham granodiorite are practically the same 
as that of Essex County. 

The quartz diorite not only merges into the Salem gabbro-diorite 
at many places, but numerous dikes of it, especially of its more 
quartzose phases, cut the gabbro-diorite. It also merges into the 
Dedham granodiorite in many areas, but the less quartzose phases of 
it are cut by many dikes of granite and aplite. All these relations are 
well displayed within a distance of 2 miles along the Newburyport 
turnpike between Newburyport and Parker River, and in the fields 
on both sides of the road. 

SALEM GABBRO-DIORrrE. 

The principal area of the rocks mapped as Salem gabbro-diorite 
is in central and southern Essex County. It extends northeastward 
to the coast in Newburyport and Ipswich, southeastward to the coast 
from Salem to Swampscott, and southwestward into Arlington, 
Lexington, and Lincoln. Other small areas in Essex County are in- 
closed in the younger Quincy and Andover granites. In Norfolk 

» Clapp, C. H., IgnPouB rocka of Esbpi Countj-, Bf i 
= BeacH, J. It., The physical eeographj', geology, n 
County, Mass., p. 12E, 1905. 
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and Plymouth counties a number of masses of diprite, some of them 
of considerable size, are inclosed in the Dedham granodiorite. Be- 
sides the areas mapped as Salem, small masses of diorite are found 
at many places among the rocks mapped as Dedham and Newbury- 
port, but, as explained above, these grade into the surrounding rocks 
in intricate fashion and can not well be mapped separately. 

The Salem includes several types of rock. The most character- 
istic and most widely distributed is a rock containing quartz, labra- 
dorite, hornblende, augife, and biotite, to which it is difficult to give a 
name; it might be called a quartz-augite diorite, a quartz-hornblende 
gabbro, or an augite -hornblende tonalite, or better still, a quartz gab- 
bro-diorite. It is composed essentially of the minerals named, gen- 
erally with accessory apatite, magnetite, and ilmenite or titanite, 
and commonly with more <)r less secondary chlorite and epidote. It 
is a medium- grained dark-gray granular rock, ranging to light gray 
with increase of quartz and feldspar and to greenish and brownish 
tones where considerably weathered. In a very few places it is 
porphyritic and contains large phenocrysts of microcline, and grades 
into the porphyritic granite described above. At some places it is 
gneis&oid or foliated. 

It grades on the one hand into quartz diorite and granodiorite and 
on the other into hornblende diorite and ainphibolite. The gabbro- 
diorite about Salem differs from place to place in coarseness, color, 
and composition, but everywhere contains alkalic feldspar, ranging 
from oligoclase to calcic labradorite, and either augite, diopside, or 
diallage, and in many places quartz, green or brown hornblende, and 
biotite. 

The diorite of Cohasset, as described by Crosby' and by White,' 
is a dark ophitic to fine-grained rock composed of hornblende and 
plagioclase. Some of it contains a little quartz and it is commonly 
chlorifcic and epidotic by alteration. It is cut most intricately by 
three granites — an abundant dark hornblende granite, a light-gray 
or pinkish coarse quartzose biotite granite containing little or no 
hornblende, and a fine-grained granite grading through microgranite 
to felsite. Crosby regards the larger patches of diorite as true erosion 
remnants of a once continuous sheet that covered the granite, and he 
regards most of the smaller patches as inclusions in the granite. 
Some of the smaller patches, of rounded outline, he regards as segre- 
gations in the granite, as he states that they are surrounded by light- 
colored zones from which the iron-bearing compounds have migrated 
to the dark rock. 

Another common type of the diorite is a dense, fine-grained, almost 
aphanitic, dark gray to black rock composed essentially of labradorite 

■ CnMbj, W. 0.. The Blue Hills eomplei : Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. Oecaslonal Papers IV, 
pt. S, p. 341, leoo. 

■ Wblte. T. O., A contrlbutloD to the petrorrapb; of tbe BastoD Basin : BoBtoa Soc. Nat, 
Hist Proe., vol. 28, p. JS4, ISIIT. 
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and hornblende, with accessory pyrite, magnetite, ilmenite, or titanite, 
and not uncommonly augite. At many places the hornblende is so 
abundant that the rock is schistose and becomes an amphibolite, at 
others the hornblende is in conspicuous shining crystals and the rock 
may be classed as camptonite. In places this black rock is spotted 
with what appear to be phenocrysts and round bunches of pink 
feldspar, the largest half an inch in diameter. These are generally 
oligoclase or andesine or both, and are probably secondary, and due 
to impregnation of the rock by heated solutions from near-by dikes 
of granite. 

This dark rock grades into the more typical diorite in some areas 
through a phase that has the composition of a homblendic diabase 
and has even the typical diabasic texture, with automorphic feld- 
spars, but which occurs in large, irregular masses, some of them with- 
out definite boundaries, instead of in dikes. Another striking phase 
of the diorite, which is associated with and grades into the Uedham 
granodiorite and the Newburyport quartz diorite in the areas assigned 
to those formations, is a medium-grained to fine-grained, almost 
felsitic-looking rock of an olive-brown or tan-brown color. It con- 
tains all the ordinary minerals of the quartz diorite except quartz, 
but it is as a rule much more altered, the dark minerals having almost 
wholly gone over into chlorite and epidotg. The rock seems to be 
intermediate in composition between diorite and anorthoate or highly 
feldspathic gabbro. 

A homblendic gabbro or hyperitic diorite occurs in the southwest 
part of Salem Neck. It is a dark, ophitic rock, almost subsillcic, and 
contains labradorite, pyroxene, olivine, and magnetite, with acces- 
sory biotite and a brown hornblende near barkevikite, in zonal growth 
about the other ferromagnesian minerals. 

The chemical composition of some varieties of the diorite is given 
below. 

Chemical conipoHlion of Salem gabWo-diorite. 

[H. 8. Washington, analyst.] 
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1. Dlortte (aadose),. Pescliea Neck, Salem, Mass. 

2. Porphyrltlc diorite (inclosure in eranrte), Bass Rock, Salem. 

3. HomUeaCle gabbro (s^mow), Salem Neck, Balem. 
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A striking feature of &U the phases of the Salem gabbro-diorite is 
the extent to which they have been invaded by the more felsic r(K;ka of 
the complex. Scarcely an outcrop of the diorite can be found that is 
not cut by dikes of tonaUte, granite, or aplite, or even o£ all three. 
Several large areas of the diorite are so thoroughly cut up by dikes 
of the younger types that th,ey constitute a plutonic breccia. One 
such area in Swampscott shows a complete gradation from diorite, 
with granite dikes here and there, through a rock in which the diorite 
and granite are about equal in bulk, to granite with blocks of diorite 
here and there. At many other places the rock can not properly be 
mapped as either diorite or granite, for it is a complex breccia made 
up of diorite and granite and at many places includes also tonalite 
and aplite. 

Again, the granite, granodiorite, and more quartzose phases of the 
quartz diorite contain many isolated masses of dioritic rocks, some 
angular and others rounded, some with perfectly sharp contact sur- 
faces against which the inclosing rock appears to have been slightly 
chilled, and others with smeared contacts or merging gradually into 
the surrounding rocks. Some of these are undoubtedly inclusions of 
older rocks of the complex, others are, as Crosby suggested, segrega- 
tions, but the two kinds can not everywhere be distinguished by the 
sharpness of their contacts with the inclosing rocks, for some un- 
doubted segregations have sharp contacts and some undoubted inclu- 
sions have been partly assimilated into the inclosing rock and have 
smeared contacts. 

Still other elongate and more or less irregular masses of diorite in 
the granite are best explained as schlieren. Many of these have sharp 
contacts on one side and merge gradually into the granite on the 
other side, 

BOCKS DOTTBTFULLY BEFEBBED TO THE DEVOHIAK- <f) lONEOUS 
COMFIJIX. 

A number of small masses of igneous rock, chiefly of rather mafic 
types, are scattered here and there from Essex County to northeastern 
Rhode Island. Some geologists regard a part or all of these rocks as 
probably of Devonian age and as essential parts of the great igneous 
complex just described. Others regard part as older and part as 
younger. The structural relations of some of them to rocks of the 
complex are not displayed and those of others are oVscure. 

QABBRO AT NAHANT. 

The peninsula of Nahant consists of several large masses of rock 
connected by beaches and alluvial deposits and tied to the mainland 
by a long beach. Aside from the small masses of Cambrian strata in 
three places the rock is coarse, dark, and granular, and is composed 
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of saussuritic labradorite (AbjAna), bla{;k augite, and titaniferous 
magnetite. It was described by Lane ' as a coarsely granular dinbase 
of granitic texture, by Sears' as granitic hypersthene diabase or 
norite, by Washington,' who found no hypersthene in it, as gabbro, 
and by Clapp * as gabbro, but he states that it includes a syenitic 
phase with microperthitic feldspar and basaltic hornblende. 

The same sort of rock forms Egg Kock, an island in Nahant Bay, 
but it is not known to occur on the mainland, and no other rocks ex- 
cept Lower Cambrian strata and diabase dikes are found on N'ahant. 
Tha age of the gabbro therefore can not be determined on structural 
grounds more closely than to say it is younger than Lower Cambrian 
and older than late Carboniferous, for it seems to have been involved 
in the deformation at the close of the Carboniferous. Considering 
it litho logically, most geologists have regarded it as a phase of the 
Salem gabbro-diorite, but Clapp, largely on the ground that it in- 
cludes, as just mentioned, a syenitic phase with a microperthitic 
feldspar, includes it in the early Carboniferous volcanic rocks, which 
are called by him Lynn volcanics but are here mapped as part of 
the Mattapan volcanic complex. 

The gabbro is cut by scores of trap dikes, of several different inter- 
secting sets each with a characteristic trend and dip. These dikes 
consist of several types of rock, though mainly of diabases and dia- 
base porphyries, and they undoubtedly represent several periods of 
intrusion. Clapp regards Some of them as apophyses of a mafic 
differentiate from the magma that also furnished the volcanic rocks. 

The composition of the gabbro is shown by the following result 
of an analysis by H. S. Washington : 

Chemical ntmipoititiuii of gabbro ihetiaose) from flahant. 

|l[. S. Wanhlngtoa, analyst.! 
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A bold range of hills extending from Canton Junction southwest- I 

ward to North Foxboro and bordering the Norfolk Basin on the 
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southeast is formed chiefly of dark mafic rocks that range in compo- 
sition from augite-hornblende syenite through diorite to gabbrcx 
Their principal development is in Sharon, from which town the 
formation is named. The rocks appear to be, as a whole, much more 
resistant than the other rocks of that district and form high hills, 
among them Moose Hill in Sharon, the highest summit in south- 
eastern Massachusetts. A series of disconnected bosses of rocks of 
the same type extends farther southwestward to Wrentham and 
possibly recurs in Iron Mine Hill, in Cumberland, K. I. 

These rocks have not been studied as a whole, though they have 
been examined in some detail in one or two localities. Woodworth,' 
who seems to have been the first to call attention to them, quotes 
details concerning them from reports of advanced students working 
under his direction. The gabbro of the mass in Cumberland, R. I., 
has been studied by Warren and Powers, who allude briefly to the 
work of students'in the region northeast of Cumberland.^ Little 
seems to be known of the syenite and diorite beyond the fact of their 
existence. The gabbro is a medium-grained to coarse-grained green- 
ish to brownish rock consisting originally of plagioclase, augite, 
ilmenite, magnetite, and apatite; but now containing considerable 
hornblende, biotite, chlorite, epidote, zoisite, and leucoxene. The 
feldspars have been very generally saussuritized. 

The chemical composition of the gabbro phase of the rock as it 
occurs at Cumberland is shown in the following result of an analysis 
^ven by Warren.' 

Chentical compoHHfiti of gabbro (hettoge) from Cumberland, R. I. 
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There is a wide di£Eerence of opinion regarding the age of these 
rocks. Woodworth expresses no opinion except that they are pre- 
Carboniferous. Emerson and Perry * call them post-Cambrian and 
pre- Carboniferous. Warren and Powers class them as pre-Cam- 
brian. On the other hand, the statement of Pinlay and Richmond, 
quoted by Woodworth,' that granite is invaded by diorite south of 

' Woodworth, 3. B., IT. B. Geol, Survey Men. 33, p. 118, 18B9. 

» Warren, C. n., and FowerB, Sidney, Geology of the Diamond HlU-CaniberlainI district 
Id Rhode laland-Maasacbuaetts : Geol. Soc. America Pull,, vot. 25, pp. 449-450, 1S14. 
'Warren, C. H., Am. Jour. Bel., 4tb Ber., vol, 26, P. 469, 1908. 
'U. S. Geol. Survey Bull. 311, p. 48, 1S07. 
• Op. clL. p. 118. 
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Canton Junction, seems to imply a post-Dedham age for the dionte, 
though &is is probably tlie only place in eastern Massachusetts at 
which diorite is reported to cut granite. In view of this difference 
of opinion it seems impossible to assign a definite age to these rocks 
until their relations have been worked out in detaiL ^ 

CUMBEBLA KDITB. 

Iron Mine Hill, a prominent elevation in Cumberland, E. I., is 
formed bj a- boss of interesting and exceptional igneous rock. It is 
a dikelibe mass about 1^00 feet long and 600 feet wide. The rock 
lo(^ like a magnetite containing scattered white feldspar crystals 
and has been quarried as an iron ore. It consists of olivine, hyalo- 
siderite, magnetite, ilmenite, labradorite, and a little spinel and 
garnet. It was described in detail by Wadsworth ^ as a "terrestrial 
pallasite," a rock possessing the texture of an iron-olivine meteorite, 
and as " composed of a spongiform mass of titaniferous magnetite 
containing abundant olivine and more or less feldspar ; a dark resin- 
ous crystalline splintery and a>mpact mass, Holding porphyritically 
inclosed feldspar." He expresses the belief that the matrix, which 
at the surface is magnetite, will be found to pass with increase of 
depth into unoxidized metallic iron. 

The rock is unique, and easily recognized in bowlders, and Shaler ^ 
has traced a bowlder train from the hill southeastward to Marthas 
Vineyard, 

The history, geology, petrography, and mineralogy of Iron Mine 
Hill have been described in detail by Johnson and Warren.* 

This rock, which has been called cumberlandite, contains, in un- 
usual amount, inclusions of an ihnenite-bearing gabbro that is ex- 
posed just west of the hill. It also apparently cuts pre-Cambrian ( * ) 
rocks and was crushed by the Carboniferous folding, and it may be 
a part of ihe range of gabbro and syenite hills described above. 

The rock alters to a subfibrous plumose chlorite, which changes 
further into a matted, foliated clinochlore, easily mistaken for ser- 
pentine. Then comes the change to actinolite, and at last the actino- 
lite and remaining olivine change to serpentine.* As a result of this 
alteration small veii^ an inch or less thick, which cut the altered 
rock, consist of actinolite, clinochlore, or, strangely, of secondary 
olivine and hortonolite, as discovered by Palache." 

iWadiworth, U. B., Hamrd CoU. Hub. Comp. Zool. Ball., toI. T. p. 183, 1881; &)bo 
Harvard Coll. MuH. Comp. Zool. Hem., roL 11, p. T5, 1SS4. 
» Shaler, N. 8., HiFvard Coll. Uob. Comp. Zool. Bnll,, vol. 16. p. 186, 1893. 
■ Johnson, B. L., and Warren, C. H., Am. Jour. 8cl., 4th aer., vol. 2B, p. 1, 1908, 
' Idem, pp. 26-32. 
' Idem, p. 3B. 
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Chemical compotitioti of cvmberlandite {rhodose). 
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The rock of a 30-mch dike which cuts the Smithfield limestone in 
the quarry at Lime Eock, K. I., is made up of a network of minute 
needles of hornblende and a little biotite, menaccanite, and alkalic 
plagioclase. It seems to have been little altered, and is therefore 
classed as odiiiite.' The dike has the same trend as the near-by dikes 
of fresh olivine diabase, but it is cut by the dikes of aplite that are 
associated with the Milford granite and is therefore much older than 
the diabase dikes. It is probably of about the same age as the gabbro 
in Cumberland. 

DIABASE (OBEENSrONE). 

Crosby ' describes some westward-trending trap dikes in Cambrian 
slate near Pine Tree Brook, in Quincy, which are cut off by the 
Quincy granite. A similar dike is cut by granite near the target in 
the shooting range in the Blue Hills Reservation. The rock of these 
dikes is a fine-grained, dark-green, highly altered chloritic and 
epidotic diabase, not distinguishable from that of the Carboniferous 
diabase dikes. They can not well belong a^nong those dikes, however, 
unless the Quincy granite is younger than the Cambridge slate, for 
the Carboniferous diabase dikes cut that slate, which is the youngest 
formation in the Boston Basin. 

The Dedham granodiorite is Cut at a few places by highly schistose 
dikes that are older than the felsites of the Mattapan volcanic com- 
plex.' All these pre-Carboniferous trap dikes perhaps represent the 
final irruptions of the Devonian (?) igneous complex. 

< Emerson, B. K., and Perry, J. H., The K'^en Rcblsts and associated granites and por- 
phyrlea of Rbode Island: V. S. Gaol. Survey Bull. 311, p. 49, 1907. 

•Crosby, W. O., The Blue Hills complei : Boston 8w. Nat. HlBt. Occasional Papers IV, 
pt. 3, p. 388, 1900. 

■ Wilaon, A. W. O., Tbc MedCord dike area : Boatoo Soc. Nat. Ulst Proc., vol. 30, 
p. 3S7, 1901. 
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GENEKAL CHABApTEB. 

After the iiruptioh of the Devonian (?) igneous rocks there was 
a long period of quiescence and erosion, during which the region 
was so gi"eatlj denuded that large areas of those rocks were exposed 
at the surface and deeply weathered. Early in Carboniferous time, 
as nearly as has been determined, another period of eruptive Eictivity 
began and lasted, in one form or another, until after the close of 
tKe deposition of the Carboniferous strata. Most of the rocks of 
this eruptive group are more alkalic than the other igneous rocks of 
the State, being especially rich in sodium, which is contained in the 
sodic minerals albite, riebeckite, tegirite, nephelite, glaucophane, and 
arfvedsonite. 

The rocks of this eruptive group include volcanic as well as 
plutonic rocks. The volcanic rocks occur in surface Sows, intrusive 
sheets, dikes, and small stocks, and are accompanied by tuffs, agglom- 
erates, and flow breccias. They are in part older than the Carbonif- 
erous strata and in part interbedded with them. The plutonic rocks 
occur both in large batholithic masses and in small stnoks and dikes. 

Although thus occurring in a greater variety of structural forms, 
the Carboniferous igneous rocks do not display so wide a range in 
lithologic character or so great structural complexity as those of 
Devonian (?) age. The plutonic rocks, in particular, consist largely 
of granite, with which are associated syenitic rocks of several varie- 
ties. The volcanic rocks, however, comprise types ranging from 
rhyolite to basalt, and the close of the eruptive period was marked 
by the intrusion of dikes of diabase, camptonite, and similar rocks. 

The rocks of this group occupy a number of disconnected areas 
extending from Cape Ann southwestward to East Greenwich, E. I. 
They are most extensively developed in eastern Essex County, in the 
poston district, and in northeastern Rhode Island, but they also 
occur in several smaller masses scattered throughout their range. In 
the Boston district they occupy large areas north, west, and south 
of the Boston Basin, and they presumably form the floor upon which 
a considerable part of the sedimentary rocks of the basin was depos- 
ited. Except a few nephelite-bearing and similar dikes, which may 
or may not belong in this eruptive group, no rocks of the group are 
exposed west and northwest of a line di'awn through East Greenwich 
and Woonsocket, E. I., and Framingham, Waltham, Reading, Tops- 
field, and Ipswich, Mass. 

The age of these rocks is fixed with a fair degree of certainty as 
Carboniferous and, on the whole, early Carboniferous. The plu- 
tonic rocks and intrusive felsites are intruded into the rocks of the 
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Devonian (?) igneous complex, and the volcanic rocks rest upon and 
include many fragments of the rocks of that complex. On the other 
hand, the plutonic rocks and the older part of the volcanic rocks 
are at some places overlain by the Carboniferous sedimentary rocks, 
with which the later volcanic rocks are interbedded. As the basal 
Carboniferous sediments are as old as basal Pemisylvanian or older, 
the plutonic rocks and part of the volcanic rocks are probably of 
Mississippian age and the rest of Pennsylvanian age. The Carbon- 
iferous trap dikes, however, cut the youngest Carboniferous stratn 
but were deformed with them, and are therefore classed as late 
Pennsylvanian or somewhat younger. 

QUINCT OBANITE Ain) ASSOCIATBD BOCKS. 
OENEItAL CHARACTER. 

The plutonic igneous rocks of Carboniferous age in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, which include much the greater part of the Carboniferous 
igneous rocks, consist chiefly of alkalic granite, with which are asso-' 
ciated porphyries and syenitic rocks of similar composition, all ap- 
parently phases of or differentiated from one parent magma. Other 
rocks associated with the syenite are regarded as hybrids formed by 
the absorption into the syenitic magma of portions of the rock in- 
vaded by it. 

Because of their alkalic composition, the rather unusual minerals 
they contain, the rare types of rock they include at a few places, and 
the interesting comagmatic relations of the whole series, these rocks 
hare received much attention from geologists and petrologists, and 
the literature relating to them is fairly voluminous. The rocks in 
Essex County have in recent years been studied and described by 
Washington,^ Sears,' and Clapp," those in the Boston district by 
White,^ Crosby,' Loughlin,^ and Warren,' and those in the Rhode 
Island areas by Emerson and Perry * and by Warren and Powers.* 
The economic aspects of the granite have been fully treated by Dale.'" 

1 W»Bhlngtou, H, S,, Tbe petroEraphlcal province of Esaei County, MaBa. : Jour. Oeology, 
vol. 6, p, 787, 1888, and to!, 7, p. 433, 1800. 

' Seara, 3. H., Tbe pb^slcal geogrtipb;, geology, mlDeralogy, and paleontology of Easei 
County, MaBB,, 190n. 

' Clapp, C. H., IgnpouB rockg of EsBeX County, Mass., IfllO. 

• Wtilte, T, G., A contrihuUon to tlie petrograpliy of the Uoston Basin : Boston 8oc. Nat. 
Hist. Proc., vol, 28, p. 117, 1897. 

' Crosby, W. O., The Blue Hills complex : Boston Soe. Nat. Hist. Occflslonal Papers IV, 
pt, 3. p. 289. 1900. 

• Lotighlln, 0, F., Structural celatlona between the Quincy granite and adjacent sedi- 
mentary formations: Am. Jour. Set., 4th ser., vol. 32, p. 117, 1611. 

' Warren. C H., Petrology of the alkali granites and porphyries of Quincy and the Bine 
HlllB, iS&MB. : Am. Acad. Arts and Scl. Proc, vol. 49, p. 203, 1913. 

> Emerson, B. K.. and Perry, J. H., The green schists and associated giBQltea and por- 
phyries of Bhode Island : L'. 9. Geol. Surrey Bull. 311, 1B07. 

• Warren, C. H., and Powers, Sidney, Oeoloffy of the Diamond Hill- Cumberland district 
in Bhode Island-MasBachnsetts : Qeol. Soc. America Bull., vol. 25, p. 43S, 1914. 

■" Dale. T. N,. The chief commercial granites of Uossachusetts. New Hampshire, and 
Bhode iBlMd : D. 8. Oeol. anrrey Bull. 364, 1S08. 
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A few of the smaller areas have not yet been investigated and de- 
scribed in detail. 

In Essex County and in the regicm north of Boston the Quincy 
granite and associated rocks are intruded into the Devonian ( t ) 
igneous complex, which there consists chiefly of Salem gabbro-dio- 
rite, some fragments of which have l)een in places taken up by the 
intrusive rock. The only distinctly younger rocks in these areas are 
the Triassic diabase dikes. In the Quincy and Blue Hills area the 
Quincy granite and associated rocks are intruded into and include 
masses of the Cambrian Braintree slate, and the granite is posably 
also intruded into the Dedham granodiorite. The Quincy granite 
of this area is in fault contact with the presumably younger Rox- 
bury conglomerate of the Boston Basin, in which, however, no cer- 
tainly identified pebbles of the granite have been found. On the 
south the Blue Hill granite porphyry, which is associated with the 
Quincy granite, is overlain by and has furnished material to the 
.Carboniferous Pondville conglomerate of the Norfolk Basin. 

In the Rhode Island areas the Quincy granite and associated rocks 
are intruded into the ancient metamorphic rocks and the Milford 
granite, and at some places are overlain by and at other places are in 
fault contact with the basal strata of the Carboniferous Narragan- 
sett Basin. 

The relation of the Quincy granite to the Carboniferous volcanic 
rocks is still in doubt It seems to be the plutonic equivalent of at 
least a part of them, and it is probably younger than some of them 
though perhaps older than a great part of them. 

QniNcr oRANrrE, 

Distribution. — The type area of the Quincy granite in Quincy 
and Milton is 10 miles in length from east to west and 2^ miles in 
greatest width. By far the largest area of t^e rock, however, is the 
one that occupies eastern Essex County, including Cape Ann Island 
and the mainland as far west as Ipswich, Wenham, and Beverly, an 
area of more than 100 square miles. Another mass — 5 miles long by 
SJ miles wide — occupies a large part of Peabody and Lynufield, and 
smaller stocks occur in Marblehead, Swampscott, Lynn, Sharon, and 
Fall River, Mass., and in Cumberland, Warwick, and East Green- 
wich, R. I: 

In the Essex County areas the granite both is cut by and grades 
into the associated syenltic rocks, but no very evident spatial rela- 
tions are displayed. In the Rhode Island areas, too, the granite is 
associated with a considerable variety of porphyritic rocks, the whole 
complex showing no discoverable symmetrical arrangement. In the 
Quincy-Blue Hills area, however, the granite and associated rocks 
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display an arrangement an concentric shells or zones, of which the 
ootermoet was the first and the central mass the last to solidify. The 
central mass of normal, moderately coarse-grained granite is sur- 
rounded by a shell of granite porphyry, which in places grades into 
a more mafic porphyritic phase and in others is replaced by a fine 
granite contact xone. The stock as a whole must have cooled very 
near the surface of the earth, and stnne geolo^sts are inclined to 
believe that a part of the magma reached the surface and was poured 
out upon it or was cooled as a surface cover of the main stock, in 
either case forming the aporhyolite which is apparently peripheral 
to the granite porphyry. 

Lithologio character. — The normal Quincy granite is a moderately 
coarse-grained rock composed of dominantquartz, feldspar, and horn- 
blende and accessory eegirite, zircon, titanite, and ores. At some 
places, especially near the granite porphyry zone, the feldspars have 
partly automorphic outlines and the rock is obscurely porphyritic. 
The fresh rock, which takes a high polish, is prevailingly gray, but 
has scattered darker streaks and cloudy masses, due to abundant dark 
microHtes in the feldspar crystals. At other places the rock is pink- 
ish or reddish from surface oxidation, greenish from alteration along 
shear zones and near trap dikes, or purpli^ from abundant micro- 
lites of hematite. 

The gray, commonly anhedral crystals of feldspar are seen in thin 
section to be almost wholly microperthite of extremely fine texture, 
composed of microcline and albite. The quartz, in clear and glassy, 
dark and smoky, or bluish and opalescent grains, is purely anhedral 
and is commonly intergrown with ^girite. The hornblende forms 
black, lustrous, cleavable crystals, generally broad but somewhat 
prismatic, and arranged in groups of two or more and commonly 
associated with segirite. The dominant, and in places the only, 
hornblende is riebeckite (deep blue in thin section), but in many 
places the rock also contains greenish kataphorite. The tegirite is 
not only intergrown with the quartz and riebeckite, but occurs also 
in separate dark-green grains, generally anhedral, and in many 
places it exceeds the hornblende in amount. It differs much in its 
composition and properties and grades toward au^te on the one 
hand and toward hedenber^te on the other. The common acces- 
sories are zircon, titanite,' magnetite, and hematite. In addition 
fluorite is fairly common and lenigmatite and astrophyllite are found 
associated with the segirite in some localities. 

The normal Quincy granite of the Essex County areas is much like 
that of the type area, but the feldspar crystals are in many places 
more or less automorphic, the hornblende and pyroxene are chiefly 
kataphorite and hedenbergite, respectively, and biotite is found 
in places. Am<mg the accessory minerals reported from the Essex 
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County localities are lepidomelane (annite), cryophyllite, danalite, 
aUanite, fluorite, and apatite, besides the common zircon and ores. 

The fine granite of the zone which borders the normal granite in 
some places, especially near the contacts with the Cambrian slates, is 
a prevailingly light-gray, fine-grained, slightly porphyritic rock con- 
taining all the minerals of the normal gi-anite except astrophyUite. 
It displays sparsely distributed phenocrysts of feldspar, a few of 
quartz in some places, and abundant small, black hornblende needles. 
In some places where the feldspar crystals are more abundant the 
rock is more distinctly porphyritic and may grade into that of the 
granite porphyry zone surrounding the central granite. 

Seen in thin section, the rock is made up of dominant microcline- 
albite microperthite, quartz, and riebeckite, accessory zircon, magnet- 
ite, ilmenite, titanite, fluorite, and calcite, and in the altered surface 
layers secondary biotite, chlorite, and limonite. In some localities 
the rock also contains tegirite, wnigmatite, and a green alkalic 
pyroxene, as well as more abundant fluorite. 

A fine granite of the same general nature is associated with the 
Quincy granite of the Cape Ann and Beverly area, where, however, 
it appears to occur as dikes and segregations in the normal granite 
instead of as a contact zone. Similar rocks occur abundantly in the 
Rhode Island areas, where their texture is microgranitic in places 
and micrographic in others. 

Peffmatiie. — One small dike an<l three pipelike masses of pegma- 
tite have been found in the granite of the Quincy and Blue Hills area. 
The pipes, which have been exposed in the quarries on North Com- 
mon Hill in Quincy, reach a diameter of 10 feet in places and extend 
downward to an unknown depth. They have a concentric structure, 
and in the center there are irregular pockets of beautiful fibrous, 
loosely felted masses of blue crocidolite (riebeckite) and tegirite, con- 
taining fragments of the wall rock, quartz crystals, purple fluorite, 
zircon, ilmenite, galenite, sphalerite, and the rare minerals beckelite 
and parisite.' The whole is of pneumatolytic origin. 

Coffnate xenoliths. — Certain patches of different texture and gen- 
erally of darker color than the surrounding rock are abundant in the 
normal granite and its porphyritic phase in places immediately be- 
neath the granite porphyry and in the granite porphyry near the 
deeper contacts. They are undoubtedly derived from the magma 
by some process of differentiation and are thought to be chiefly 
fragments, more or less modified, of the peripheral zones sunken 
into the consolidating magma beneath. They are therefore called, in 
accordance with Harker's ^ suggestion, cognate xenoliths. They are 

' Warren. C. H., and Palttche. Charles. The pet 
of Qnlncy, Mass., D. 8. A. ; their atructure. mli 
Bel. Proc., vol. IT, p. 1£S, I81I. 

' Harket, Alfred, Natural blatory of igneoua ra 
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especially abundant in the granit«, where they are of well-nigh uni- 
Tersal occurrence. They contain essentially the same minerals as the 
rocks of which they are thought to be fragments. 

Chemical character. — :The chemical character of the several varie- 
ties of Quincy granite is shown by the following tabulated results of 
analyses of samples of the granite from the Quincy, Cape Ann, and 
Rhode Island areas: 

Chemical cmnpogilion of Quinvy granite. 
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Euriace. <J. u. warren, analyst. 

3. Medium (larkEraiilte(Uparoae); Hardwlok quflrry, North Common HDI, Quincy, Mass. 
Ingtou, analyst. 

4. Average of 1, 2, end 3 (liparose), 
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C.H. Warren, 



: Rattlesnake 
Wasblnston, 



. II. Warrfin, analyst. 

r ol the rUl^re, East Greenwich, 



^inogranlte (Blsbachose): East Greenwich, R. I., from the spring locality soutli ol 
_. . — Ji,V. S.Geul, Survey Bull, 311.) J. H. Perry, analyst. 
Analyses 1-5 in Warren, C 11., FetrolMyottbe alkali p-anites and porphyries of ijulnoy and the Blue 



« of Essex County, Haas.: Jou 



Hiiis: X"^ Arad, Arts and 'srL'trac, vS. ,b, p. m/, is 
Annlysls 6 In Washington, n. S., Tiie petrograpblcal 

Anari-sls 7'in Wanen, C. H., on. clt.,p. 227. 

Analyses 8 and Oil! traerson,^. K.,and Pwry, J. H,, The Kreenschistaand asaoclated granlles and 
porphyries of Bbods Island: U.S. Geol. Survty Bull. lll,p. 66, 1007. 

BLUE HILL OKANITB FOIiPHYBY. 

Occurrence. — All the higher hills of the Blue Hills range, as far 
east as Pine Hill, in Quincy, and their southern slopes, down to the 
margin of the Carboniferous Norfolk Basin, are formed by a 
granite porphyry that is regarded as the peripheral zone or shell of 
the Quincy granite stock. The porphyry overlies the main mass 
of the granite, into which it grades in places, although in other 
places it is separated from the porphyritic phase of the granite by 
a fairly abrupt change in character. The porphyry is believed to 
have originally covered the whole stock and to have been eroded 
from the northern part of the area after faulting and tilting by 
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which that part was raised more than the southern part. Its thick- 
ness ranges from only a few feet on Pine Hill to perhaps 200 feet 
on Rattlesnake Hill. It displays several intergrading phases in 
different parts of the field, and under different relati(»8 to the sur- 
rounding rocks. The two principal phases are the ordinary type 
and the rhombenporphyry. 

Ordmary type. — The most abundant and widely distributed type 
of the porphyry is holocrystalline and granophyric and ranges in 
texture from a rock resembling rather fine grained,- slightly por- 
phyritic granite (for which it is easily mistaken) to a dense, almost 
aphanophyric rock with phenocrysts of quartz and alkalic feldspar. 
In places feldspar is subordinate and the phenocrysts are almost all 
quartz, in abundant small grains, and in othei' places the lock con- 
tains only a few small phenocrysts and is almost aphanitic. Here 
and there the porphyry is brecciated or displays a distinct flow 
structure. 

Seen in thin section the normal light greenish-gray porphyry 
consists of phenocrysts of feldspar and quartz and small colored 
areas of hornblende and pyroxene in a groundmass of microper- 
- thite, quartz, hornblende, and segirite, and accessory Eenigmatite, 
magnetite, hematite, zircon, fluorite, and, in places, calcite and 
aatrophyllite. The feldspar phenocrysts are chiefly cryptoperthite, 
but many are partly replaced by albit«. Most of them contain 
abundant minute needles of segirite. The hornblende is in part 
riebeckite and in part probably katapfaorite, and a part of the 
EBgirite seems to grade toward augite. In the normal granite 
porphyry the feldspar phenocrysts constitute about 40 per cent, the 
quartz phenocrysts about 12 per cent, and the groundmass about 48 
per cent of the bulk of the rock. The several phases in which the 
porphyry occurs, especially near contacts, contain substantially the 
same minerals (which are also those of the Quincy granite), and the 
differences between them are in texture and in the amount and de- 
velopment of the minerals. 

Rhomienporphyry. — A characteristic marginal differentiate of 
the Blue HiU porjjiyry is developed in places a^inst the deeper 
infolded masses of Cambrian slate and the deeper parts of the 
aporhyolite. It is the " basic porphyry " of Crosby. It is limited 
in its occurrence to the Pine Hill area in Quincy and the Pine Tree 
Brook area in the Blue Hills Reservation and to scune of the cognate 
xenoliths included in the other rocks. 

The rock ranges in phase from those with a few white or grayish 
feldspar phenocrysts in a black or dark-greenish fine-grained 
groundmass to profusely porphyritic phases in which the ground- 
mass is almost indistinguishable, and the rock appears to be a 
syenite. The phenocrysts characteristically have gently curved 
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sides and acute terminations and resulting rhombic outlines, and a 
tendency to be paired or grouped. 

Under the microscope the rock is seen to be made up of dominant 
feldspar (either soda-orthoclaee, cryptoperthite, or microperthite) 
and augite, accessory quartz, apatite, and magnetite or ilmenite, 
and a number of secondary minerals. The feldspar phenocrysts are 
zonal and are more perthitic at their borders, where they contain 
some included augite. Besides the crystals included in the feld- 
spar, purplish augite forms a few small phenocrysts in the ground- 
mass, and there are a very few small, rounded quartz phenocrysts. 
The groundmass consists essentially of microperthite, augite, and 
the ores. Among the secondary minerals are hornblende, epidote, 
and titanite. 

The rock differs rather strongly in stHne of its chemical and tex- 
tural characters from the typical rhombenporpbyries of the Laurvik 
region in Norway, but it also resembles them in some important 
particulars. It is, therefore, in view of the characteristic shape of 
the feldspar phenocrysts, classed as a rhombenporphyry. 

Chemdcal character. — The chemical composition of the chief varie- 
ties of the Blue Hill granite porphyry, as well as of the apprhyt^te, 
next described, and of the porphyries associated with the Quincy 
granite in the Rhode Island areas, is shown in the following tabu- 
lated results of analyses of material from several localities: 

Chemical compoHtUm of porphyriet ataoctated toUh the Qufncy gnmtte. 
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AFfWBTOUre. 

The Blue Hill granite porphjrjr is OTerUin in three places by 
massea of aporhyolite, the largest of whi<^ extends southwestward 
from Pine Hill in Quincy and is diown — generalized as to outline — 
on the map accompanying this bulletin (PI. X). It is assigned to 
the Mattapan volcanic complex because it was fiist regarded as prob- 
ably effusive and younger than the Blue Hill granite porphyry, but 
Warren ' has since shown rather convincingly that it is more probably 
older than the porphyry, but comagmatic with it and prohablj a 
remnant of the outermost shell and first-cooled part of the invading 
magma. 

The rock is prevailingly dark reddidi-brown or purple and is ctan- 
monly somewhat porphyritic, though in places dense and almost 
perfectly aphanitic. Flow structure is common and in places is 
finely developed. In many places, especially where flow strncture is 
most in evidence, the rock is tazitic. Sphemlitic textures, too, are 
fairly common. 

Thin sections show that the feldf^r ph^iocryste consist almost 
wholly of microperthite and that quartz phenocrysts are rare. Under 
high powers the groundmass is seen to be now entirely crystalline and 
to be made up largely of a mixture of alkalic feldspar and quartz. 
Dai^ silicates are almost wholly lacking, but the groundmass is 
sprinkled with tiny grains of hematite and magnetite and other 
alterati(Hi products are fairly abundant. The rock appears to be a 
devitrified and altered rhydite. Its chemical compoation is shown 
in column 5 of the preceding table of analyses. 

QmNCT ORANrrG AND ASBOCIATIS BOCKS IN RHODE ISI.&ND. 

In Cumberland, E. I., the Quincy granite is represented by a 
riebeckite granite porphyry* containing porphyritic feldspar and 
quartz in a microgranitic groundmass of quartz, feldspar, and biotite. 
The rock also contains riebeckite and segirite. The short, stout, 
equate feldspar phenocrysts are composed of orthoclase microperthite 
with an outer border of albite and are opaque from abundant needles 
of riebeckite, oriented in several planes. They are surrounded by 
a narrow border of quartz and feldspar of finer grain than the rest 
of the groundmass. The Quartz phenocrysts have the freedom from 
inclosures and the polarisation in separate fields characterise of 
the qnartz of p<H^hyrie8 and are penetrated by deep lobee ol the 

iWamD. C. a., Fetrolog; of the alkali gremlt«> and p«TpkyriM of QalBcr Uid a* BIim 
HilU, Hsu., V. 8. A. : Am. Acad. Arts infl 8c1. Ptoe., rol. 49, p. 304, ISII. 

■ EmtnoB, B. K., and Penr, J. H., The btmb ichlitB and auwdated sribltei a&d 
poiph7TleB of Rhode laland : U. 8. OeoL Surrej Boll, 811, p. 51, iWt. 
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groundmaes. The rock has ft " pepper-and-salt " appearance, due to 
abundant stout blades of hornblende. 

A granite porphyry with abundant quartz phenocrysts, formed by 
the strong development of the microgranitic groundmass, occurs 
also in stot^ and great dikes, as well as an aplitic rock, formed by 
the development of the groundmass alone, without phenocrysts. A 
coarse hornblende granite forms large massee at the south end of the 
last-mentioned stock, along its border. 

The East Greenwich area of Quincy granite, south of Providence, 
forms a great stock, which, except for a narrow band of black biotite 
granite along its northern border, is chemically undifferentiated. 
Its prominent characteristics are the paucity of dark constituents, its 
composition, which is that of an alkalic granite, the prevalence of 
mitrograiiitic and micrographic textures, and its general porphyritic 
liabit. 

The rocks are arranged concentrically. A biotite granite, which 
passes into granite porphyry, forms the main mass and is overlapped 
on all sides except the west by a thick sheet of fine pearl-gray aplite, 
which has in part a microgranitic and in part a micrographic texture 
and is very ferruginous on its north border. In the center of the 
granite is an area a mile square of beautiful granite porphyry with 
inicrocline and blue quartz and adjoining this on the west is another 
»rea a mile square where the micrographic aplite is shattered and is 
cemented by the blue-quartz granite porphyry. This breccia is over- 
lain by a large outlier of Carboniferous conglomerate, which fra- 
several miles about contains abundant large fresh angular blocks of 
the aplite associated with the granite.' 

The chemical nature of some of the phases of Quincy granite in 
Khode Island is shown in columns 6 and 7 of the tabulated re- 
sults of analyses given under the description of the Blue Hill granite 
porphyry. 

BQUAH ORANrrS. 

Small masses of granite intrusive into the Quincy granite along 
Squam River and in Danvers have been called Squam granite by 
Shaler and by Clapp. The rock is apparently related to the main 
granite mass but is finer grained and is richer in mafic minerals. 
Its feldspar is mainly orthoclase or microcline. It is correlated by 
Clapp * with the Andover granite, but if this correlation is correct it 
must be considerably younger than the Quincy granite in ^ite of 
their apparent association. 

< Bmcraon, B. E., and tenr. J. H., Tbe gne» Mhliti and aaaod&ted grultcs and por- 
p&yriM at Bhode Island : U. 8. Oeol. Sarvey BnIL 311, p. 64, 190T. J may bere call 
attentioD to aa »rror near the twttom of p. 9i ot Boll. Sll, yrbere " aoQtli of a ackool- 
Iioiuie " BhoDld nad " nortb." 

'Clapp. C. H., The IsneouH rocka ot Basex County. Haaa., p. 10, IMO. 
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DIKES CDTTINO THE QCINCT GRANITE IN ESSEX CODNTT, MASS. 

Aplite. — Small dikes of aplite, consisting of light-colored, fine- 
grained mixtures of quartz and microperthitic feldspar are common 
in the Quincy granit« in Essex County. Some of them have a micro- 
graphic and others a microgranitic texture. Washington describes 
a curious compound dike at Bass Bocks on Cape Ann ' which has an 
aphanitic aplite center and microgranitic borders. 

Vogesite. — Washington notes several vc^esite dikes, as rai Davis 
Xeck, Cape Ann,' which are composed of hornblende, atigite, biotite, 
and much alkalic feldspar but little calcic plagioclase. 

Quartz syenite porphyry. — Shaler's dikes 52, 53, and 70 on Eastern 
Point and 245, north of Squam Light, and others, are described by 
Wa^ington* as composed of quartz syenite porphyry. They con- 
tain phenocrysts of alkalic feldspar, hornblende, biotite, and rarely 
quartz in a dark-gray or brown groundmass. A similar shghtly 
porphyritic rock cuts the gabbro in the quarry for road metal on 
Nahant. An alkalic ' syenite porphyry that cuts rhyolite on the 
southeast coast of Marblehead N^eck contains microscopic diopside 
as its dark ctmstituent. 

Diorite porphyry. — Shaler* describes one remarkable dike of dio- 
rite porphyry, No. 236, in Laneaville, on Cape Ann, in which the iri- 
descent plagioclase crystals are several inches across. 

Paisamte. — A single dike of highly siliceous rock, Shaler's No, 3, 
at the southeast comer of Magnolia Point, is described by Washing- 
ton as a paisanite.* 

Chemical chara^ter.—Th.e chemical composition of the rock of some 
of these siliceous dikes is shown by the following tabulations of the 
results of analyses by H. S. Wa^ington : 



Chemical composition of dikes cuttino Quincy granite in Essex Countv. 
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' WuhlDSton, H. 8., The petrographlcal proylace of Essei County, Uua. : Jonr, Ueolog;, 
Tol. 7. p. 106, 1899. 

* Idem, p. 287. 
■Idem, p. 109. 

* Shaler, N. 8., Geolog; ot Cmpe Ann : D. 8. Oml. SDirer Ninth Ain. Bcpt, p. 581, ISSS. 

* WublngtoD, H. B., op. dt., p. 113. 
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BEVERLY BTENITE AND ASSOCIATED BOCKS.' 

General character. — The Quincy granite of the Cape Ann and 
Peabody areas differs from that of the other areas in the presence of 
a series of syenitic rocks, rich in sodium and in part containing 
Dephelite and olivine, which cut the granite and are thought to he 
afterarrivals of the same magma. Similar rocks are abundant as 
inclusions or achlieren in the granite, and the whole complex, there- 
fore, cui not be widely separated in age. The varieti^ that occur 
in areas of sufficient size and definitenesa to be mapped are the Bev- 
erly syenite, the quartz syenite, and the nephelite syenite. The Bev- 
erly syenite occupies an area comparable with that of the Quincy 
granite, but the nephelite syenite is confined to Salem Neck and the 
Beverly shore. These syenitic rocks were divided by Washington ^ 
into the varieties described below, not all of which are differentiated 
on the map accompanying this paper (PI. X, in pocket). 

Quarts ayemte. — The abundant dark inclosures in the Quincy 
granite of Cape Ann are formed of a granitoid rock, composed of 
the same constituents as the granite but in finer grains and with the 
darker minerals more abundant. (See analysis 2, p. 199.) 

Akerite {augite-quartz syenite). — ^The dominant type of the sye- 
nitic rocks is a coarse greenish rock of granitoid texture, with abun- 
dant black spots of pyroxene. It is much like the rock of the neigh- 
boring inclosures in the granite and it occupies an area about equal 
to that occupied by the granite, which it partly surrounds. 

Nordmarkite (biotite-homblende-quarts ayemte). — A subordinate 
variety, occurring along the shore of Squam River and named diorite 
on Shaler's map of Cape Ann,' is a light-gray, fine-grained granitoid 
rock of composition similar to the varieties just described. It also 
occurs in dikes in the Salem gabbro-diorite in Marblehead and 
Swampscott. 

Orbimdar ayemte. — Small masses of porphyritic ;^enite with black 
hornblende crystals 5 centimeters long, surrounded by narrow, zones 
of white granular, feldspar, from which the iron has been drawn to 
help form the hornblende, occur on Salem Neck, at Bass Kock, and 
on the Manchester ^ore. 

Nephelite syenite. — A narrow belt of nephelite syenite is exposed 
at several places for a distance of 8 miles along the shore from 
Salem Neck to Gales Point in Manchester, The rocks of this belt 
are classed by Washington as ditroite, of granitic texture, and foyaite, 

> TbMi- rocks wei^ caUed Salem irenlte b; BItas Cornelius In 18S1. See Am. Joar. ScL, 
1st ser., vol. 3, p. 232, 1821. 

• WaehlngtoD, H. B., Tbe petrograpbicsl province of Essex Count)', Mass. : Jour. Geology, 
vol. e, pp. T(>4-8DS, ises. Bears, J. H.. Tbe pbjslcal geograpby, geology, mineralogy, and 
paleoDtology of Ewez Count7, Maw,, pp. 177-20S. 190S. 

• Sbaler, N. 8., Qeologr of Cape Ann : U. B. 0«ol. Survey Nlntb Ann. Sept, pL 77, 1889. 
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of trachytic texture, the foyaite predominating. In addition to the 
minerals common to the other varieties oi syenite these rocks contain 
nephelit«, sodalite, cancrinite, segirite, and much zircon. They in- 
clude subordinate types free frcsn nephelite, one of trachytic habit 
called hedrumitic pulaskite, and another with very Urge hornblende 
crystals called pulaskite. 

Easexite. — A generally black and porphyritic mafic rock of grani- 
toid texture forms a great mass on Salem Neck. Some varieties of 
it are light blue and schistose (salemiteof Sears). It is cut by nephe- 
lite syenite and, according to Wa^ington, grades into the neighbor- 
ing diorite. It is thought by Clapp to be a hybrid rock formed by 
the blending of the nephelite syenite with the diorite. It contains 
augite, legirite, biotite, hornblende, and plagioclase, with subordinate 
orthoclase, nephelite, and olivine. ' 

Solvsbergite and (in^waife.— Apparently allied to the nephelite 
syenite is a series of small dikes, especially described by Washington, 
characterized by alkalic feldspar and glaucophane, riebeckite, or 
ffigirite. 

The rock of Shaler's di^s 55 and 182 is classed by Washington as 
solvsbergite. It is compact, blue-gray, and slightly porphyritic and 
contains glaucophane or Ecgirite, or both, and little or no quartz. 
Similar dikes are found on islands in Salem Harbor. 

Only three dikes of tinguaite have been found in Essex County. 
The rocks are dark green and dense and contain a few crystals of 
alkalic feldspar in a groundmass of segirite, analcite, and nephelite. 
A dike of biotite tinguaite occurs at Gales Point and one of analcite 
tinguaite at Pickards Point in Manchester, and another 200 yards 
from Squam Light, on Cape Ann. 

Chemical character. — The chemical composition of the several 
types of the Beverly syenite and associated rocks is shown by the 
following tabulated results of analyses: 
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BABLT CABBOHIFESOira DIKES AlTD VOLCANIC BOCXS. 

GENERAL CHARACTEB. 

In eastern Massachusetts the intrusion of the batholiths of Quincy 
granite was accompanied and followed by the invasion of the sur- 
rounding rocks by dikes and stocks of granite porphyry, rhyolite 
porphyry, felsite {aporhyolite), and siliceous andesite and by the 
eruption on the surface of trachytic, andesitic, and basaltic flows. 
The eruptions seem to have been violently explosive, as extensive 
beds of tuff and of volcanic breccia are interbedded with the flows, 
and much of the red sandy slate in the Carboniferous basins is com- 
posed of redeposited tuff. In Essex County the earliest volcanic 
rocks rest in places on a coarse agglomerate of Dedham granodiorite 
and are called the Lynn volcanics by Clapp. They form the older 
and more felsitic part of the complex of volcanic rocks to which 
LaForge has given the name Hattapan volcanic complex. He has 
furnished the following brief description of the rocks of this complex 
in the Boston district : 

MATTAPAN VOLCANIC COHPLBZ. 

For the Carboniferous volcanic rocks of the Boston district and 
the associated stocks and dikes of granite porphyry, felsite, and 
other rocks the name Mattapan volcanic complex is proposed, taken 
from Mattapan, in the Dorchester district of Boston, where the 
rocks are well displayed. The complex comprises an extensive series 
of flows, volcanic breccias, and accompanying pyroclastic sedimen- 
tary beds, associated with and to some extent cut by intrusive felsites 
and granophyric rocks. The intrusive bodies cut also the Dedham 
granodiorite, the Salem gabbro-diorite, and tlie Algonkian(?) rocks, 
and the volcanic breccias include many fragments of those older 
rocks. 

The igneous rocks of the Mattapan complex may he roughly 
classified as felsites and melaphyres. The felsites are prevailingly 
light-colored and are largely quartzophyric rocks, chiefly dacite, 
but they include andesite, trachyte, and some granite porphyry. The 
melaphyres are commonly dark, to a considerable extent amygda- 
loidal, and comprise chiefly andesite, trachyte, and diorite porphyry 
but include some basalt. The order of eruption has not been ftiUy 
determined, but in general the oldest lavas are felsite and the young- 
est are melaphyre, although during a large part of the eruptive 
period the two alternated more or less, so that felsite cuts melaphyre 
and melaphyre fragments are found in volcanic breccias with a fel- 
sitic matrix, as well as the reverse. 

The eruptions began before the first deposition of the Roxbury 
conglomerate, the base of which lies in some places on a considerable 
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thickness of volcanic rocks, and continued in some parts of the area 
through nearly tiie whole time of deposition of that formation. 
Hence there is some doubt whether eome of the older sedimentary 
beds are part of the Boxbury conglomerate oc are interstratified 
volcanic conglomerates. 

VOLCANIC ROCKS IN NARRAGANSITIT BASIN. 

The felsitic surface flows (aporhyolite) , so abundant in the Bos- 
ton district, are generally absent in the Cumberland and East Green- 
wich areas, situated, respectively, north and south of Providence. 
The southernmost extensive occurrence of Carboniferous volcanic 
rocks is at Diamond Hill, in the northern part of the Providence 
quadrangle, where the aporhyolite is in part replaced by an enor- 
mous deposit of vein quartz. From Diamond Hill the apcM'hyolite 
swings around to the east in a series of small outcrops associated 
with basaltic dikes. It appears to have been erupted early in the 
Carboniferous period, as it is interstratified with the Wamsutta 
formation. 

UTHCHiOOIC TTFEfl. 

SUiceoua andesite. — The rock of a dike in the Neponset Valley, 
which has been studied by Miss Bascom, is representative of a large 
series. It contains 60 to 62.8 per cent SiOj, 19.84 per cent AIjO„ 
and 8.3 per cent FeO. It cuts the fine granite and is cut by the 
oldest siliceous intrusive rocks.' 

Granite ■porphyry and rhyolite porphyry.— Crosby * describes in 
detail a great 100-foot dike of rhyolite porphyry running through 
Bearberry Hill in the Blue Hills Park Reservation, which twice 
passes into granite porphyry and back into rhyolite porphyry. 
Abundant half-inch feldspar crystals appear in a greenish-gray 
groimdmass. The rock is the type of an extensive series, which cuts 
all the zones of the Quincy granite batholith and agrees with the 
granite in composition. 

Felsite dikes, stocks, and necks {aporhyolite). — Gray felsite dikes 
and stocks are abundant in the Hyde Park region, cutting the 
granites, rhyolite porphyries, and other felsites, and two enormous 
dikes of this kind, one on the north and the fAkes ca the south of 
the Blue HUls, pass into effusive sheets. 

The felsite rocks at West Roxbury and Hyde Park are of the 
greatest interest. According to Crosby those localities were the cen- 
ters of volcanic activity — the throats of (Jd volcanoes from which 
flowed the effusive felsite described below — and they are c!o^:ed 
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ijy the results ol explosive outbursts — fine vcJcanic ash in large 
quantity and coarse agglomerates of volcanic blocks and granite 
fragmmts, cemented b; later fluidsl aporhyolite and cut by still 
later dikes of that rock. With these true pyroclastic rocks are 
blended autoclastic forms — breccias produced in the viscid lava by 
its own flow.' 

I have described a similar rock at East Greenwich, R. I., else- 
where." 

Siliceous effusive rocks. — ^The types grouped as siliceous effusive 
rocks comprise aporhyolite, fluidal rhyolite, rhyolite porphyry, effu- 
sive felsite, quartz keratophyre, dacite, and andesite. They are 
found on Marblehead Neck, in Lynn, Saugus, and Maiden, in the 
Middlesex Fells, in the Blue Hills, as part of the Wamsutta forma- 
tion in Attleboro, and in East Grreenwich, R. I. Red felsites are 
extensively developed in Hyde Park and in Hingham. With the 
flows are associated in many localities beds of tuff and agglomerate 
and extensive flow breccias. 

The flow rocks have a dense aphanitic groundmass, generally 
spotted with small white angular feldspars. They are of many 
colors, ranging from black through red to white. In many places" 
they show a marked flow structure, and because of their sharply 
marked banding they were thought for years to be of sedimentary 
ori^n, but their igneous character was finally established by Diller ' 
and by Wadsworth ' in the early eighties after a long and interesting 
controversy. In this connection Mr. E. S. ^stin has called my 
attention to the absence from the analyses quoted below of those 
chemical relations characteristic of sedimentary rocks. 

These rocks contain quartz, orthoclase, albite, oligoclase, and a 
little pyroxene and magnetite and are high in silica. In the rock 
of Lowell Island, according to Sears, glaucopbane is commonly 
present. The groundmass of the rocks is made up of quartz and 
feldspar and seems in some specimens to have been originally glassy 
and later devitrified but in others to have been originally holocrys- 
talline. Some remnants of glass remain and spherulites and litho- 
physse are abundant. In Medford the felsite has a microgranitic 
texture and grades into granite porphyry on one side and into 
rhyolite on the other and is associated with a rhyolite breccia.' 

Keratophyre, — ^The rock called keratophyre by Sears, bostonite 
by Rosenbusch, and trachyte by Wadsworth is exposed at low tide 

» Croiby, W. O., op. cit., pp. 36, 73. 

>C. a. Geol. Survej Bull. 311, pp. 60-62, 1»0T. 

• DlUer, J. 3., The felsltea and their asBoclated rocke north of Boston : Boston Soc. Nat. 
HlBt. Froc., vol. 21, p. ISS, 1883. 

' WadBworth. M. E.. On the trachyte of Harblehead, Maaa. : Boaton Soc. Nat. Hist. 
Proc., vol. 21, p. 288. 1883. 

* Wilson, A. W. G., Tbe Medford dike area : Boalon Soc. Nat. Hist. Froc., vol. 30, p. 367, 
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at two places on the northwest shore of Marblehead Neck. It rests 
on a rhyolite aggflomerate and probably forms a flow or flows. It 
is a whitish harsh-feeling flne-grained rock containing a few por- 
phyritic crystals of orthoclase and resembles the trachyte from 
Drachenfela.^ 

Apoandeaite dikes. — ^These are dense, fine-grained purple rocks 
containing a few feldspar phenocrysts but now almost wholly made 
up of secondary minerals. They occur in the Nepouset Valley in 
and near Hyde Park. 

Apoandeaite -flowi. — ^The melaphyre at Brighton was for a long 
time thought to be a sedimentary rock by Hitchcock, Hunt. Crosby, 
and Shaler. E. R. Benton " gave a history of opinion and the first 
determination of the rock as melaphyre. W. M. Davis ' described 
banded amygdules in the melaphyre at Brighton. J, E. Wolff * de- 
scribed the rock at Houghs Neck in Quincy as compact and amygda- 
loidal, red when freshest and grading to gray and green in the most 
altered parts. It contains plagioclase, sanidine, olivine, augite, and 
magnetite, and the whole is largely changed to calcite, quartz, epi- 
dote, and chlorite. He determined that it was derived from diabase 
and olivine diabase or melaphyre, and cut by later dikes of more 
altered diabase. 

Prof. Bascom ' has described the rock and its associated tuffs in 
detail, and on the basis of the analysis (No. 9 in the following table) 
determines it to be a highly " acid andesite " or in its present altered 
state an apoandesite. It might better be called a highly sodic andes- 
ite. If the large amount of soda is present in the feldspar the rock 
may contain albite 59.75 per cent, orthoclase 7.11 per cent, other 
constituents 33.14 per cent. 

Ai^emie flow. — A single widely extended effusive sheet of this type 
appears on Black Bock Island off Nantasket and beyond. It is a 
compact pui^lish felsitic rock containing many plagioclase pheno- 
crysts in a microlitic base. There are several associated dikes of the 
same rock. It is described by Merrill ° as a porphyrite. The silica 
content ranges from 56.25 to 58.25 per cent. 

Apo-soda trachyte. — This is described by Prof. Bascom ' as a coarse, 
very porphyritic rock in which albite is dominant and diopside was 

> WadBworth. U. A., Od th* tncbyte ot Harblebead Neck ; Boston Soc. Nat. HIit. Froc., 
vol. 21, p. 208, 18S6. Sears, J. H., On keratoplif re o( Macblehesd Neck : Harvard Coll. 
Miu. Comp. Zoo). Bull., vol. 14, p. 167, 1900. WaeblngtoD, H. S., Jour. Geolosy, vol. 7. 
p. 29S, 1899. 

I Benton, B. R., The amygdaloldal melapbrre ot Brlgbton, Msaa. : Boaton Sac. Nat. Ulat. 
Proc., vol. 20, p. 418, 1881. 

■ Davlf, W. U.. Um, p. 4Se. 

' WoIK, I. B., The great dike at Hougbs Neck, Qolnc; : Ham.rd Coll. Hus. Comp. 
Zool. Bnll., vol. 7, p. 281, ISSS. 

■Bascom, Florenw, Tolcanlcs ot Nepooiet ValUr: Oeol. Soc. America Bull., vol. 11, 
p. IIB, 1900. 

•Heirfll, O. P., Boston Soc. Tfat. HIat. Occasional Papera IV, ToL 1, pt. 1, p. 35, 18S3. 

^Baacom, Fionnce, An. Gtoioiiat, vol. 36, p. 80, 1906. 
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formerly present. It appears in a single flow in Miltcn (Central 
Avenue) and in a probable vent in Hyde Park, north of River Street, 
and was espceed, as a flow, in the Hyde Fai^ tnnnel. Its composi- 
tion is given in the following table. 

CheTmcal character. — The following tabulation of analyses of 
specimens of several of the types mentioned above will serve to illus- 
trate the chemical character of the rocks: 
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t. Apoandsstl* (upaoMUas) from HeprasBl Valley, w. H. Walker, analyst (0, 

10. Apfr40datractiyls(marlp(isosa)trDiii Hyd« Park tunnel. W. U. Ball, an^yst(op. 

LATXB CABBONIPEBOnS DIKES. 

NEPHELITE-BEIABINO DIKE ROCKS OF WORCESTEB OOUNTT, UASS. 

Distrthution. — A distant halo of nephelite-beariug dikes surrounds 
the center of nephelite-bearing rocks at Salem and extends far 
northward toward the similar centers in New Hampshire. (See fig. 2, 
p. 262. ) A dike of amphibole monchiquite, with fine, large barkevildte 
phenocrysts, and one of augite monchiquite are found in Stow, Mass., 
and an interesting series of tinguaite dikes is exposed in Southboro, 
Mass., and Woonsocket, S. I. 

Augite moncMquite. — ^Near the southern quarry, west of Marble 
Hill in Stow, is a dike, 8 feet thick, of dull-brownish rook showing 
spots of altered olivine and of red biotite. The oldest constituents 
are apatite in abundant needles and magnetite evenly distributed and 
commonly surrounded by red biotite. The whole interspace between 
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the earlier porphyritic pyroxenes is taben Dp by long needles of a 
paler diopside, projecting into cavities and having blue-green ends 
of eegirite. lliey lie in a colorless, faintly polarizing groundmass 
which is apparently nephelite. 

^girite tinguaite. — Bowlders of compact, aphanitic, dark grayish- 
brown rock with a greasy luster are abundant along the eastern slope 
of Clear Hill, a mile northeast of Southboro, and continue to a point 
2 miles south of Fajn'ille. Material from a laige bowlder lying nortii 
of the bam of J. C. Converse in Southboro was analyzed ioc me 
under the name phonolite, and was determined by Washington' to 
be a typical segirite tinguaite, one ^)ecimen showing very sharp 
nephelite crystals. The colored constituent is eegirite in distant tufts 
of green needles. Except for this mineral the whole field is made up 
of colorless branching needles, of so high refractive index that they 
stand out like glass threads. They are probably colorless legirite, 
for some larger crystals of eegirite are half colorless. The needles 
have a remarkable resemblance to the spicules of a sponge. 

The chemical composition, of the rock is shown by the following 
result of an analysis by H. N. Stokes: * 

Chemical compo*itton of agirite tinguaite from Southboro, Matt. 
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(Traces of GOi, Gl, P; BaO, and LUO; no S, 80., or SrO.) 

The Tenth Census collection, in the United States National Mu- 
seum, contains a thin section (No. 25920) from Fairmount Farms, 
Woonsocbet, R. I., which is a biotite-labradorite-nephelite rock of 
very fine grain. 

CAMPTONITE DIKES. 

Amphibole camptonites are found in Brookline, N. H., and Town- 
^nd, Mass., and in Fepperell, Mass., an augite camptonite occurs 
which contains large phenocrysta of both augite and plagioclase. A 
great bowlder on the farm of J. W. Stow, in Stow, is composed of 
black, compact, fresh-looking rock with black, very lustrous, doubly 
terminated hornblendes (barkevikite) one-fourth to 1 inch long. 
Large grams of magnetite, three-quarters of an inch long, and many 
grains of pyrite are included in the hornblende crystals, especially in 

> Wasblngton, H. 8., The petrographlcal proTliice of Emms Conutj, Hub. : Jonr. Oeoloir, 
vol. 7. p. 121, 1S9». 
1 U. 8. Oeol. Barve; Ball. 148, p. TT, 1897. 
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the larger ones. Many white spots of fresh, glasqr, or dull-lnstered 
oligoclase are half an inch long. The groundmass in part polarizes 
in soft colors like nephelite. 

The rock of a dike close to the northwestern boundary of Fram- 
ingham is a dull-black aphanitic trap, showing black, pitchlike spots 
from altered olivine. The long blades and needles of violet titanifer- 
ous augite are later and, with the feldspar crystals, have a fluidal 
arrangement around the very abundant automorphic olivine crystals, 
which are altered to brown-yellow serpentine, and are commonly 
corroded and surrounded by a border of iddingsite. 

Washington describes some not quite typical camptonite that cuts 
the foyaite of Salem Xeck and the augite syenite of Ccmey Idand in 
Sal^m Harbor. It is a dense, black, nonporphyritic rock made np of 
much brown hornblende (barkevikite) , a little pyroxene, labradorite, 
A little orthoclase, and some magnetite and apatite. Its chemical 
cMnposition is given below. Similar rocks that occur in connection 
with the great Medford dike are described by Hobbs.' 

Chemical compoBttion of camptonite from Salem Ifeck, Matt.' 

[H. 8. WashlDgtoil, auBljut.] 
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Crosby,' who divides the dikes of the Boston Basin into two series, 
of Carboniferous and Triassic age, respectively, says of the older: 

Tbe norma) trend of the numerons dikes of this series Is approxlmatel; east- 
west, and they rnrely vary more than 30° from the normal. Although commonly 
approximately vertical, they are more likely than the Trlasstc difcei to exUblt 
a distinct hade, especially In the sedimentary terranes, the manifest tendency 
belns to conform with the strike joints of the inclosing formation. In other 
words, these are longitudinal dikes, traversing a series of Dnsymmetrle folds 
and sympathizing in attitnde with the tension planes of the fiexoree, having 
been developed during a period of folding and strike or thrust faulting. In tbe 
dlfcM of thifl series transverse columnar Jointing Is rarely distinctly developed. 
Uthologically they are rather fine grained greenstones, tiie original ot norma] 
constituents having suffered extensive chlorltization and epidotization. In con- 
sequence of which the diabase Is somewhat Immune to kaollidzatlon and to be 
reckoned among the more resistant rocks of the region. 

> BobbB, W, H.. On the petragraphlcnl charscterB of a dike of diabase in tbe Btnrtoa 
BaaiE : Harvard Coll. Mua. Comp. Zool. Ball., vol. 16, P- 10, ISSS. 
• Jour. Geologj, vol. 7, p. 286, 1889, 
' Croeb;, W. 0„ Am. QeologtBt, vol. 86, p. SS, 190B. 
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Diabase dikes of Carboniferous age, although abundant in the 
Boston district, are in many places too much decomposed for accu- 
rate determination. Whit« ' describes severa,! dikes from the Blue 
Hills and Merrill ^ a number from Nantasket. They seem to be, for 
the most part, normal diabase without olivine. 

Crosby ' describes 119 diabase dikes in Nantasket, of which he dis- 
tinguishes three series: (1) A pre-Carboniferous group cut by the 
Quincy granite (see p. 185) ; (2) a Carboniferous group, discussed 
here; and (S) a Triassic group, discussed below (pp. 272 et seq.). 

Chemtcai composition of diabase icamptonosei from RoCkport, Mom.* 
[H. S. WnshlDgtoi). analjit.] 
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DTTAimTATIVE CUIBSIFIOATION OP IGNEOUS BOCE8 OF EASTEBN 

HASSACHVSBTTS. 
The following tabular arrangement of some of the rocks of eastern 
Massachusetts, in accordance with the quantitative classification, 
brings out their chemical peculiarities very clearly : 
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> While. T. G., A contrlhutlon lo tbe petrograph; of tbe Boiton BiBln : Boiton Boc. Nat. 
HlBt. Proc., vol. 28, p. 142, ISffT. 

« Merrill, G. P., Boaton Soc. N»t. Hlat. Occmilonal Papers IV, toI. 1, pt. 1, p. 81, 1898. 

■Crosby, W. O., Nantaeket aod Cobamet: BosMo Boc. Nat, HM. OccMloiuU Paper* IT, 
Tol. 1. pt 1, pp. lSO-131, 1893. 

• J^m, QvOoet. TOl. 7, p. 289. 1898. 
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BSDBOOK BEHBATH CAFB OOD. 

Nothing is known of the bedrock beneath Cape Cod, but an in- 
teresting suggestion as to its character or that of the rock beneath 
the sea on the north is c<»Ltained in an article by Julien^ on the 
pebbles at Harwich, on the cape. The glacial pebbles consist al- 
most wholly of crystalline rOcks in considerable variety, in which, 
however, three types predominate. The commonest rock is a coarse 
binary granite, in some specimens porphyroidal, which grades into 
hornblende monzonite. Its Eheared form seems to be represented 
by pebbles of granite gneiss or aplite schist, without mica, and a 
very few of fine biotite gneiss. 

The granite appears to have been cut by two sorts of dikes, both 
of which are represented by abundant pebbles. One sort consists 
of pinkish rhyolite porphyry, white felsite, or finely striped rhyo- 
lite, whose sheared form appears to be a white phyllitic gneiss, 
with a minute augen texture. The other is rather fine grained 
gabbro made up of white feld^ur and a greenish-black hornblende- | 
like mineral. When sheared it passes into hard greenstone, com- 
mfoily decidedly schistose, and perhaps into banded schist There i 
are also several sorts of finely crystalline schist, probably metamor- I 
phic, a few small grains of serpentine, and some flakes of blue- 
black argillite. All these rocks are notably poor in mica of any | 
kind, and no mica is found even in the sands and clays, at least in , 
flakes visible to the naked eye. 

On the other hand, pebbles of the rocks characteristic of east- 
em Massachusetts have not been found on Cape Cod, in spite of 
careful search, but Mr. Keith has called my attention to the fact that 
rocks of the types described above are found near Portland, Maine, I 
except the white rhyolite. { 

LATE CARQONIFEBOITS MEDIOSIUCIC AND SUBSHJCIC I 
lONBOTJS ROCKS OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN MA8SA- I 
CHTJSETT8. I 

BELCHEBTOVn TONALTEE AND ASSOCIATED BOCKS. 

OBNEEAL CHASACTEH. 

A stock of tonalite (the Belchertown tonalite)* 8 miles square, 
associated with more mafic rocks (the whole like the so-called " Cort- 
landt series " on the Hudson), occupies a position along the eastern | 
border fault of the Connecticut Valley and is balanced by the similar 
tonalite in Hatfield along the western border fault.' A narrow belt 
of tonalite extends from the northwest comer of the stock for 12 
> JdUad, a. Aq Sdence, new aer., to). 28, p. 831, 1007. 
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miles northward along the eastern fault to North Lererett and 
another extends 30 miles southward along the same fault into Con- 
necticut. The great stock of the Prescott diorite, which is asso- 
ciated with the tonalite, lies along the Swift Kiver fault, next east, 
which starts at the northeast comer of the Belchertown stock and 
is accompanied hy much hornblende granite that may be associated 
with the tonality series. 

Broad belts of sub^ieic rocks — pyroxenite, hornblendite, and 
cortlandtite — appear in the mass. They blend with the tonalite and 
have the aspect of segregations, rather than of dikes. Except norite, 
all the types of the "Cortlandt series" appear here. Norite is the 
principal type in the Hudson River area but tonalito is here. 
Within a radius of 12 miles are several large stocks of olivine gab- 
bro, wehrlite, enstatite hornblendite, picrite, and saxonite, and sub- 
silicic rocks are then absent for many miles. All these masses are 
assumed to be offshoots of the same parent magma and to form 
a disconnected selvage of subsilicic differentiates of the main 
tonalite mass. 

The adjacent Amherst schist projects out over the main tonalite 
mass and becomes coarsely fibrolitic, and an area of mica schist and 
highly crystalline limestone rests on the tonalite near its center. It 
is therefore assumed that the tonalite, as well as the whole group of 
subsilicic dikes, was erupted in late Carboniferous or posK^arbon- 
iferous time. All the members of the group cut the Brimfield schist, 
and no known facts militate against assigning the tonalite and asso- 
ciated rocks to the Carboniferous. Tlie assumption of such an age 
for the saxonite, however, involves a somewhat hazardous hypothesis, 
for the saxonite masses are surrounded by Pelham granite, which 
has a coutact dioritic phase against the tonalite and hence is younger 
than that rock. The hypothesis mentioned is briefly that the saxonite 
is older than the granite and that the present masses are huge 
inclusions that were involved in the granite magma during its 
irruption, 

INFLtTENCB OF LIMESTONE ON THE DIFFERENTIATION OF THE MAFIC 
TTPE8. 

The most plausible explanation of the mafic variants is that, as 
at Predazzo and Cortlandt, they are hybrids produced by the ab- 
sorption of limestone, a large bed of which rests on the adjacent 
tonalite. At the south end of the large pyroxenite area in the south 
end of Belchertown village are several small beds of limestone, prob- 
ably Devonian. One specimen which was analyzed contained only 
50244'— Bull. 697—17 U 
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calcimn carbonate and much green granular pyrozcoiie. The lime- 
stone grades into a green pyroxeDe-plagioclase ro(^ The hombleiide 
pyroxenite and that with luster-mottled plates of biotite from the 
large adjacent area ehow in every thin section grains of original 
calcit«, even in the pyroxene. On the enst slope of the hill a mile 
northwest of Belchwtown the same green pyrozeoiite is so full of 
calcite that it weathers to a spongy friable mass. The freshest cort- 
landtite effervesces with acid. 

The homblendite 2 miles east of Belchertown contains S-indi nod- 
ules made up of green diopside, dark hcnnblende, chabaEite, and 
acotecite, all intercrystallized in a loosely porous mass of shining- 
faced crystals, with frei^ diopside grains bristling on the fresh 
zeolites. Doubtless a block of limestone has been altered in the 
magma, its water promoting the formation of zeolites and producing 
perhaps the porous structure, for the wholly fresh surfaces and lack 
of rust or tarnish show that this structure is not the result of the 
recent leaching of a calcite remnant in which zeolites had fc»7ned. 

These variants are not found in tiie eastern and western belts of 
subsilicic rock but are found in the middle belt, just where the 
Bemardston formation crosses it 

CBUSH ZONES OF THE TONAUTE! AIjOKO TH> OBEAT VALLET PADIiTB. 

The Connecticut Valley is a sunken area or graben, bounded on 
ihe east and west sides by normal faults, and similar faults bound the 
valley next to it on the east, that of Swift Biver. 

These faults have not only been the loci of considerable and long- 
continued movements, but the fault fissures have in places been tiie 
channels through which a mediosilicic magma has been extruded. 
On the one hand, great stocks of tonalite and diorite have come up in 
Belchertown, Hatfield, and Prescott, and, on the other hand, the 
tonalite has filled the fissures for many miles, and intrusdcm and 
mashing have alternated with each other for a distance of more than 
80 miles from a point east of Mount Toby southward into Connecti- 
cut The east side of the valley is bounded by a crush. sone, in places 
100 rods wide, where the tonalite has been mashed into small angular 
fragments and changed into chlorit« gneiss or green chloritic hom- 
stone, locally called Shay's flint (from its use in Shay's rebellion), 
and extensive veins of epidotic quartz and calcite have been de- 
veloped and subordinate mineralization and the formation of ze<^tea 
have occurred. The rocks from all these localities show in thin sec- 
tions much secondary calcite and chlorite with shreds of biotito and 
hornblende, saussuritic feldspars whose twin banding is obliterated 
or much twisted, and rare remnants of an ori^nal pyroxene. 
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In the Swift River valley the crush zone is well developed on the 
west slope of the high hiUs south of Cooleyville and oontinuee south 
in the high bluffs for several miles. It is shown exceptionally well 
in the city quarry at the north boundary of M^orthampton. The zone 
of extreme crushing passes through Baggs Hill, where it is 100 rods 
wide, and along the western border of the Belchertown area, where 
it contains very thick quartz veins. The tooaUte is completely 
gneisBoid for a mile farther east. 

BELCHEBTOWN TONALITE AND ITS VARIANTS. 

TonaJite. — The Belchertown tonalite, named for its occurrence at 
Belchertown, is a quartz-hornblende-biotite diorite in which the 
hornblende is commonly secondary after diallage. It is light gray, 
completely granular, and of medium, regular grain. Some of the 
quartz is amethystine and blends with the bright green of the horn- 
blende to form a beautiful rock. Much of the rock is full of small 
aplite dikes or is silicified along a network of old fissures bo that it 
is strongly ribbed on weathered surfaces. 

Microscopically the quartz is full of rigid needles and appears 
also in micrographic growths. The principal feldspar is a doubly 
twinned, rather alkalic plagioclase and the orthoclase is a fine- 
grained microperthite. The diallage is in large grains or crystals 
full of red-brown rods or plates which are inherited by the secondary 
hornblende. The rock is commonly much saussuritized and full of 
quartz-epidote veins. Crystals of titanite and large ones of apatite 
appear. Many xenolitbs of pyroxenite and homblendit* like the 
main mafic mass appear in the tonalite. The tonalite has altered the 
adjacent mica schist along the contact to coarse fibrolite schist with 
fibrolite blades 2 to 3 inches long and half an inch wide. There is 
much granular epidote rock along the border. 

A mile northeast of Scantic, in Hampden, a 20-foot dike of tonalite 
trends N. 20° E. along the 500-foot contour and near the great east- 
ern border fault, along which all the tonalite appears farther north. 
A quarter of the surface consists of squarish grains of shining black 
pyroxene embedded in a white fine-grained groundmass, very loose 
textured and so fresh that quartz and feldspar can not be distin- 
guished. 

Tonalite aplite. — A broad band of tonalite aplite — a beautiful 
fine-grained, pearl-gray, wholly massive rock — is exposed along the 
south border of the main mass. In thin sections it shows small 
phenocrysts of diallage and zonal pla^oclase in a granophyric 
groundmass. Generally the diallage has been recrystallized into an 
aggregate of grains of augite and magnetite or into blades of 
hornblende. 
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Corilandtite or oUvine-horr^lende pyroxenite. — In the middle of 
the to&alite at D. Griffin's place at the end of a blind road south 
of Rock Rinimon, among the Facing Hills, the tonalite grades into 
cortlandtit« through decrease in and lack of feldspar. The rock is 
coarse grained and contains great plates of hornblende, luster mot- 
tled by pyroxene and by resorbed grains of olivine containing spinel. 
A green pyroxene, commonly black bordered, is the chief constituent. 
Flat sheets, an inch square, of minute biotite scales divide the rock 
into 6-sided to 12-sided polyhedral forms 1 to 2 inches in diameter, 
into which it falls apart on weathering. 

Pyroxemte, — A porphyritic hornblende pyroxenite occurs at T. S. 
Haskell's place, west of Belchertown Center. The pyroxene is fibrous 
diallage with central inclosures, and the large, stout, dark-green horn- 
blende crystals with black borders are porphyritic in the leek-green 
granular pyroxene. 

Homhlendite. — Just west of the cortlandtite is an area of horn- 
hlendite — a blackish-green rock very like the mafic segregations 
from a locality 2J miles southeast of Forge Pond at the north edge 
of the area but containing a little titanite and small perfect crystals 
of allanite, surrounded by rust-brown borders and radiating fissures. 
Great dikes of coarse-grained, highly pjagioclasic, tourmaline-bor- 
dered pegmatite outcrop near each of these localities, and the rocks 
may have some genetic relation to each other. 

Pyroxene homhlendite. — Near the center and more abundantly 
near the borders of the cortlandtite mass are areas of pyroxene hom- 
hlendite — a rock composed of an aggregate of stout, rather light- 
green hornblende blades with much pyroxene, cut, except near the 
border, by the large biotite plates. 

Dwllage-albite p'oSfrro.— Large bowlders of diallage-albite gab- 
bro — a rock forming a transition from the tonahte to the pyroxen- 
ites — are found in the northern part of Belchertown. The broad 
crystals of albite just isolate the large leek-green diallage crystals, 
which are bordered by black hornblende oriented to the diallage. The 
albite contains uncommonly large crystals of apatite, many of them 
half an inch long, titanite crystals half an inch square, perfect 
zircons, and a little granophyric quartz. 

Chemictd character. — The chemical character of the Belchertown 
tonalite and some of the associated rocks is shown by the following 
tabulated results of analyses, which include also one of tiie rock next 
described, the olivine gabbro of New Braintree. 
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Chemical compoHHon of Belohertovm tonalite and asBOciated rocks. 
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» Not deUnnined. 

1. Baldiartoini bmallta (Midoge)i jut imth Ol ThrM RlTir$, Bdoturtovn; trrab, mcdloni grataed, 
slightly ametbyatlnai tbs lam ihaira dark tuoniy diallage, brlf^t-Ereen harnbleode, and amethystina 
quarti. WllUiun On. Jr., UUdyat; Amlunt College tebontorr. 

2. Stuns; F. H. Fltts, ualrat; Amboit Coll«ee Ubotsttwy. 

3. B^diartuvn tongUta (tiidaM}: (roaEroadg «*3t ol South Ltttntt; iMaiitflUt daep-graen cpidota-vdnsd 
rock. L. Q. SBldiu, analyst, U. 8. 0«ol, Sorgay. 

1. CoaiM asossoiltla quint* dlorite (omose), morti CTUBhed; cut of Levarett Ceniir, l. q. EbUu, 
analyst, V. 8. Oaol. Snrray, 

fi. Webrltts(oaokow),'I)iiifl«laautbwcstalNawBra!iitreo. L. G. Eakiaa,Bnalyat,n. B. Oeol. Survay. 

B. Cof tlaiidata (bJoblroie); D. Qriffln's place In Balchertovm: frtshaat malalal, mntalnlng liorottoida, 
□lirlue, blDtlta, and blaA oca. L. G. Kalilm, analyst, U. S. QnI. Survey. 

OLIYINE OABBBO AND WEHRUTE. 

A number of isolated dikes and great bosses of gabbroid rocks 
which duplicate the more mafic types of the " Cortlandt series " are 
scattered across southern Worcester County. The rocks are found in 
the midst of the schists or the granites and show no definite rela- 
tions to any other rocks. They are characterized by abundant 
rich brown hornblende having a large extinction angle, commonly 
in very large plates and much of it poikilitic, which may or may not 
be accompanied by grains of pyroxene, plagioclase, and olivine- 
However, even where plagioclase alone is present with the horn- 
blende it is highly calcic and the rock is so near to the common type 
that it can best be classed with the gabbros. 

The gabbro occurs typically in a great volcanic core, 350 by 630 
feet in area, which forms a conspicuous black mesa-like elevation 
in the white granite, 2^ miles south of New Braintree village. A 
great dike, 40 feet thick, outcrops IJ miles south of the village, and 
many bowlders of the rock are to be seen between that point and the 
village. 

The rock is a brown-black, medium-grained to coarse-grained, 
fresh, lustrous gabbro, in many places showing brilliant luster- 
mottled surfaces like the peridotites of the " Cortlandt series." It 
contains calcic plagioclase, enstatite, augite, biotite, olivine, apatite, 
chromite, magnetite, and pyrrhotite. The plagioclase, which is 
everywhere subordinate, is in two generation. It occurs in rounded 
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resorbed grains luster-mottling the other constituents and in later- 
fonoed grains against which tjie latest-fonned minerals are molded. 
The olivine occurs in large roimded grains luster-mottling the 
augite-homblende plates or in large irregular forms with fine cleav- 
age. . Beaction rims are developed in great beauty and complexity. 
A. broad contact zone of small, stout, colorless augite crystals has 
formed between plagioclase and olivine exactly as in the rocks of 
the " Cortlandt series.** A remarkable double reaction zone was 
formed where augite and plagioclase are in contact, consisting of a 
zone of hornblende separated from the unchanged augite by a zone 
of equal thickness of finely fibrous diallage. 

The chemical composition of this rock \s shown in the tabulated 
rflsultfi of analyses given on page 213. 

DIALLAGE BOBNBLENDITE AND GABBBO. 

A fresh brownish-black rock of coarse to very coarse granitoid 
texture occurs at Fiskdale in Sturbridge, at the first branch in the 
road past Long Fond to Brookfield. It forms a large, rounded, 
homogeneous mass, the boundaries of which are concealed. 

The rock is a diallage homblendite showing on the surface squarish 
shining cleavages of hornblende. Under the microscope it is seen 
to be almost ideally fresh. The dominant mineral is red-brown 
hornblende containing but few inclusions — black grains and rods. 
The other constituents generally luster-mottle the hornblende in 
rounded grains, but some of the faintly reddish diallage occurs in 
large plates. The centers are untwinned augite with a fine, ahnost 
micaceous cleavage. The feldspar is rare and highly calcic and in 
places biotite is abundant in large scales. 

The rock of the great stock at the graphite mine in Sturbridge is 
of the Fiskdale type, a fresh brown-black massive rock in which the 
shining hornblende blades are regularly elongate, giving the rock an 
ophitic aspect. Sc»ne of it is so coarse that bronzy luster-mottled 
cleavages of typical diallage exactly like that of Veltlin and an inch 
square are abundant. The hornblende is in broad plates with strong 
pleochroism. Much of it is regularly twinned and is centrally 
crowded with black rods and grains. Both it and the diallage are 
luster-mottled by rounded grains of plagioclase, which, however, can 
not be much earlier, because in many places it swarms with rounded 
blebs of the hornblende. Some magnetite, pyrite, and calcite grains 
are scattered through the rock. 

STEATITE WITH SOKSCHAROFFJTZL 

The large steatite (soapstone) bed at the east foot of Soapstone 
Hill, in Korth Dana, has becin extensively quarried. It is a great 
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rounded maas, 50 by 150 feet in area, in the Monson granodiorite. 
The microscope revesU good evidence of the derivation of the rock 
from an c^vine galAro, the secondary magnetite graine being ar- 
ranged in a network of eqnarif^ pyroxene crystals or in irregular 
meshes suggesting olivine, and opaque 'white areas suggest altered 
feldspar. The rock ia largely changed into a gray, fibrous mineral 
with the eompoeition of kokscharofiite, which has altered to steatite. 
Its diemic&l composition is given below : 

Chemical composition of ttealite, Soap«tone Hill, North Dana, Matt. 
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PHE3COTT DIOBTTB. 

Packard Mountain, in Prescott, is formed by a stock of diorite, 8 
miles long and a mile wide, of unique type. Its central part con- 
sists of massive, browni^-black, highly feldspathic rock, like a 
diabase but with brown interstitial hornblende in place of pyroxene. 
The hornblende ia tn-iginal, for in a large part of the mass it forms 
crystals more than half an inch square which envelop many labra- 
dorite rods. The hornblende crystals are invariably much dusted 
in the central third with black ore and grade into a colorless border. 
A few cores of pale-green pyroxene appear in the hornblende, and 
menaccanite and rutile, with leucoxene border, are abundant.' 

In its southwestern part the diorite is a coarse white gabbroid 
rock, now saussuritic, composed largely of much altered sodic plagio- 
clase, containing much wemerite, and distant tufts of actinolite, 
derived from the brown hornblende. This rock forms a narrow 
border around the entire mass, which lies along an important fault 
fissure extending northward from the Belchertown tonalite mass, 
and seems to be in close relation to that rock. The two rocks have 
such ctHnmcHi peculiarities as the luster-mottling and the central 
duating of the hornblende. 



A ffreat blo(^ of black aoxonite is included in the Pelham granite 
in Pelham, a mile southwest of Mount Lincoln, and is locally known 

' 'C. S. Oeol. Sorrer Uon. 29, p, 342, pi. 3, fig. 3, 1898, 
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BS the asbestos mine. (See p. 160.) It has been much worked for 
asbestos and corundum and has been opened for about 200 feet 
along the strike of the gneiss and is exposed for a breadth of 40 or 
50 feet. Other similar masses occur in Shutesbury, Pelham, Leverett, 
iNTew Salem, and Wilbraham. The Pelham body has been described 
in detail elsewhere,^ 

The rock is composed of colorless granular olivine, blackened by 
abundant chromite and magnetite and containing porphyritic plates 
of bronzy enstatite. Between it and the gneiss a thick contact zone, 
a "reaction rim" on a grand scale, has been developed, whose 
marked peculiarities are due to the strong contrast between the highly 
siliceous gneiss and the highly mafic sazonite, which contains only 
88 per cent of silica. Near the contact with the sasonite the granite 
gneiss is more massive, less biotitic and quartzose, and resembles a 
granular andesite (silica 57.26 per cent, lime 8.7 per cent), and next 
the contact it grades into a layer, in many places 2 to 3 feet thick, 
of snow-white, very fine grained anorthite (indianite, lime 19.4 per 
cent). This contact layer is commonly flesh-red from finely dis- 
seminated rutile or gray from the fine dust of tourmaline and 
wrinkling around many small blades of allanite. Near its inner 
border is an interrupted layer of jet-black, coarsely massive tour- 
maline, in many places 2 feet thick. The tourmaline occurs in im- 
perfect crystals some of which are a foot long and the tourmaline 
layer contains small crystals of apatite and zoisite, some of the 
apatite prisms being 2 inches in diameter. The anorthite layer is 
separated from the sasonite by a layer of coarsely matted, red-brown 
biotite, generally 4 to 6 inches but in places 4 feet thick, containing 
many nodules of dark-green fibrous actinolite and large nodules and 
crystals of corundum, commonly flecked with deep sapphire blue. 
As the thick contact zone seems wholly out of proportion to the small 
size of the blocks of saximite, it is assumed that they are members of 
the older group of the Belchertown tonalite and associated rocks and 
are inclusions in the granite, and that the contact zone was developed 
in the granite when the rock was irrupted. 

The saxonite also has suffered a curious change in a layer from 3 
to 12 feet thick. It was br<^en into a mass of blocks and, starting 
from^ fissures, has been altered into colorless fibrous anthophyllite, 
which now forms a network made up of fibers set at right angles to 
the broad surfaces and meeting in the middle in a suture which 
represents the original fissure. This anthophylhte is the asbestos 
which is mined, and its fibers are in places so fine that the mass has 
a ligniform appearance and blocks are obtained in which the fibers 
are more than 2 feet long. All this was due to early alteration. 
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Later, by the action of percolating surface water, the olivine has 
changed to viUarsite and serpentine, the biotite to vermiculite, and 
the allauite to red gummite, while the apatite and anorthite have 
been bleached and the asbestos has been softened and hydrated. 

In Wilbraham, I^ miles south of ElUs Mills, are several old 
Indian soaj>stone quarries in which conditions are very similar to 
those nt the Felham asbestos mine. One common variety of rock 
there is full of remnants of olivine, another is a di^Uage rock pass- 
ing into a hornblendite, a third is a light grass-green grannlar 
pyroxenite, and a fourth is a coarse massive biotite rock. The first- 
named and last-named varieties, in an altered state, furnished the 
soapstone for the Indian pots. 

These blocks of saxonite are correlated in age with the similar 
rocks associated with the Belchertown tonalite, which are older than 
the Felham granite, and their position surrounding the tonalite 
favors this view. In addition to this evidence, several of tlie Bel- 
chertown types, such as the pyroxenite and hornblendite, are found 
in similar relations. The blocks have very irregular shapes and 
small blocks lie adjacent to the large ones in the granite gneiss. The 
thorough fissuring which aided the formation of the anthophyUite 
may have been due to the heating of the blocks by the granite magma. 
All these structures seem to indicate that the masses are inclusions, 
and Uiey present an appearance very unlike that of small dikes in 
the uncnished granite. The main argument, however, must be 
drawn- from the great extent of the contact alteration described 
above, which seems to have been out of all proportion to the heat 
effect that could have been produced by the small masses of saxonite, 
if they were intrusive, and which is wholly wanting where similar 
olivine-bearing rocks invade the adjacent schists. 



Two small dikes of altered mica trap that cut Carboniferous shale 
are described by Pirsson from Hulls Cove and Austin Hollow, on 
Conanicut Island, R. I.^ The rock consists of orthoclase and biotite 
with some plagioclase, apatite, zircon, pyrite, titanite, and altera- 
tion products, as described by Lahee, who found seven such dikes, six 
of them cutting the fine greenish Carboniferous schist and one cut- 
ting the pre-Carboniferous granite." 
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Chemicml compotitUm of mtnette, H%a9 Cove, Ootumleut /aland, R. I. 
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IiATB CABB0NIFEB01TS OR POST- CARBONIFEROUS 

GRANITES, 

GSKIiaAI. 'RELATIONS. 

Abont QDe-half of that part of Massachusetts which lies between 
the pre-Cambrian rocks of the western upland and the area in- 
vaded bj the Devonian (?) igneous complex of eastern Massachusetts, 
excluding the area of Triassic rocks in the Connecticut Valley, is 
occupied by granite and associated igneous rocks. The rocks occur 
in elongate oval or lenticular areas, mostly large, and some of them 
occupying many square miles of territory. The larger areas extend 
nortikward into New Hampshire or southward into Connecticut 
The granitee and associated rockg are intruded into the surround- 
ing formations and are, except a few trap dikes, the youngest in- 
durated rocks of the State, again excluding the Trias^c rocks. 
Altliough including a conaderable number of varieties, they are all 
of the same general lithologic character, being almost wholly mus- 
covitic or biotitic rocks of rather alkalic composition and showing 
a tendency toward foliated and porphyritic te:stures. As they are 
of the same general character and display the same intrusive rela- 
tions to the surrounding rocks, they are regarded as of the same 
general age and are grouped tc^ther. Some of the granites are 
certainly intruded into the Carboniferous strata of the Worcester 
and Merrimack troughs and are therefore late Carboniferous or post- 
Carboniferous, and the whole assemblage of these rocks is there- 
fore regarded as of that age. 

In a general way these rocks display a rough relation between 
their geographic position and their lithologic character, and for 
convenience in description they are therefore separated on such a 
double basis into eig^t groups. 
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KUniBN MUSOOTXTE OBAHITES AKD ASSOCIATBS DI0BITX8. 

GENERAL CHARACTER. 

The litte Carboniferous granites of the region lying east of and 
including the Worcester trou^ are all of the same general type. They 
are characteristically bic^ite-muscovite granites, in many places 
porphyritic and not unconmitmly somewhat gneissoid, and are ac- 
companied by slightly younger pegmatitic intrusions. In several 
areas they are associated with somewhat older dioritic rocks, which, 
nevertheless, appear to be comagmatic with and of the same general 
age as the granites. 

The rocks occur in a series of large areas, some of them several 
miles wide and many miles long, that extend from a point near Dover, 
X. H., southwestward across N^ew Hampshire and Massachusetts 
into eastern Connecticut and thence across southwestern Rhode Island 
to the coast. The granites and pegmatites also occur in innumerable 
dikes and small intrusiTe sheets and lenses of all sizes cutting the 
intervening rocks. So extensive was this granitic invasion that in 
the areas occupied by the "Bolton" gneiss, by the strata of the 
Merrimack trough, and by the gneisses and schists lying between the 
Merrimack and Worcester troughs, scarcely an outerop can be found 
without one or more intrusive bodies of granite or pegmatite. The 
rocks of the Worcester trough have not been so extensively invaded 
by small bodies of granite, but dikes and veins of pegmatite are fairly 
common in them. 

Although of the same general type and age, the rocks of different 
parts of the region display certain characteristics on the basis of 
which they have been separated into formations. Those of the areas 
east of the Merrimack trough are mapped as Andover granite and 
Straw Hollow diorite, those of the areas in and west of that trough 
as Ayer granite and Dracut diorite, and those of southwestern Rhode 
Island as Sterling granite gneiss and Westerly granite. 

" BOLTON " ONEISS. 

The " Bolton " gneiss seems to me to be a superficial variant of the 
Andover granite caused by its contact reaction with a cover of Brim- 
field and Paxton schists, now mostly eroded. If this view is correct 
it should be treated here, but because of the disagreement as to its 
origin it is described with other rocks of undetermined age on pages 
80-83. 

STRAW HOLLOW DIORITE. 

A number of large dikes or intrusave lenses and sheets of dioritic 
rock occur in the part of the " Bolton " gneiss area that lies between 
Hudson and Millbury, in the Brimfield schist in Northboro, and in 
the Worcester phyllite in Worcester and Shrewsbury. They display 
a marked tendency to occur in, alongside of, or n«ar lenses of Brim* 
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field schist, and the rock of which they are composed appears to be 
a border variant or differentiate of the Andorer granite magma and 
in some way to owe its peculiar character to its occurrence in con- 
nection with the schist bodies. 

The rock of these intrusive masses ranges from gray gneissoid 
quartz dlorite through brown and black traplike rocks to horn- 
blendite. The diorite and quartz dlorite Ordinarily contain both 
olive-green biotit« and pale secondary hornblende. The rock of 
some masses also contains diopside, as in the areas near Hudson. 
That of the great dike at the type locality at Straw Hollow in 
Korthboro is porphyritic and contains saussuritized plagioclase 
phenocrysts nearly an inch long. Under the microscope it is seen 
to be composed of large shapeless patches and wisps and fasciculate 
groups of pale-green actinolite, and this mineral, together with much 
zoisite, is also disseminated evenly through the large, distinctly 
twinned, and uncrushed feldspar crystals. Large elongate groups 
of coarse leucoxene with minute centers of ore are very common. 
The actinolite has the habit of that mineral in schists, and presum- 
ably it is secondary and the rock has been altered from diabase or 
diorite. 

The large mass of diorite and quartz diorite near Clamshell Pond, 
southeast of Clinton, is generally schistose or gneissic and ranges 
from amphibolite to quartz-mica diorite. It is irregularly intruded 
into the Carboniferous schists and in places contains abundant frag- 
ments of other rocks. Although lying between the Merrimack and 
Worcester troughs it is mapped with the Straw Hollow diorite. 

Some of the homblendite in the masses near Hudson is made up 
of close-set, equant, brown hornblende crystals an inch on a side, 
many of them poikilitic and with splendent cleavage. The horn- 
blende is in reality almost colorless and owes its apparent color to 
interposed plates of biotite and hematite. A coarse colorless, doubly 
cleaving diallage is conunon in trains of crystals or luster-mottling 
the hombl^ide. There is generally no ore except in stout rods in the 
hornblende or in plates in the diopside. The scanty quartz is micro- 
graphic and labradorite is generally present. Other dikes of hom- 
blendite occur in Shrewsbury and Worcester and near Thompson, 
Conn. The rock is everywhere fresh and uncrushed. 

ANDOVEB ORANITE. 

The main mass of the Andover granite occupies a roughly rhombic 
area, about 10 miles on a side, having its comers near North An- 
dover, Middleton, Wilmington, and North Tewksbury. Several 
tonguelike masses project from its southwestern side for a number 
of miles into the " Bolton " gneiss area and one, the southernmost, 
extends in a narrow belt past Concord and Maynard to Hudson and 
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M&rlboro. Many long thin lenses and sheets of all sizes, down to 
small dikes, are intruded into the rocks of the " Bolton " gneiss com- 
plex and a few of the largest have been shown on the geologic map. 
Several small intrusive masses occur also in the Salem gabbro-diorite 
and the Newburyport quartz diorit« in Essex County. The main 
mass of the granite lies in an area which has not been examined in 
detail, and its extent and relations are known only in a general way. 
It is, in fact, possible that more detailed study will show that, the 
tirea now mapped as one is in reality several, separated by narrow 
belts of older rocks. 

The granite is typically a biotite-muscovite granite of moderately 
coarse and generally somewhat uneven grain. It is generally, but 
not everywhere, more or less foliated, and in many places is strongly 
gneissic. Portions of it are porphyritic, and aplitic and pegmatitic 
phases abound, both as irregular schlieren in the general mass and 
as somewhat later dikes and veins with fairly sharp contacts. Its 
color ranges from nearly white to dark gray, and some of the more 
gneissic phases are strongly but irregularly banded with white and 
almost black layers. 

The rock is composed essentially of feldspar, quartz, muscovite, 
and biotite. The feldspars are generally coarse microcline and 
olbite, but a little orthoclase and micropertbite are found in some 
specimens. Muscovite is nearly everywhere present, but consider- 
able masses of the rock contain little or no biotite. Both micas are 
ordinarily rather uniformly distributed through the rock in moder- 
ately small flakes, but in the pegmatitic phases both tend to be 
segregated and to occur in large plates, an inch or so across. Garnet 
is common in the rock and is abundant in the pegmatites, in some 
of which it reaches a considerable development. The granite also 
displays a greisen phase, consisting almost wholly of quartz and 
muscovite. 

The Andover granite is intrusive into or against al! the sur- 
rounding rocks and is, so far as known, the youngest rock, with the 
exception of a few trap dikes, in the region in which it occurs. It 
has, however, been folded and faulted along with the neighboring 
older rocks. 

DBACUT DIOBITE AND ASSOCIATEO OABBRO. 

The name Dracut diorite, taken from the town of Dracut, north 
of Lowell, is applied to a dioritic rock, with associated tonalitic and 
noritic phases, which seems to be closely related to the Ayer granite. 

The rock occurs in three large stockUke masses and in several 
small stocks or dikes. The principal mass, which is 2 miles broad 
and 9 or 10 miles long and of roughly rhombmdal outline, lies just 
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north of Lowell and extends from the nei^borhood of North 
Chelmsford northeastward across western Dracut and possibly into 
Pelham, N. H. It is best exposed oa and about Ledge Hill in ihe 
Pawtucketville quarter of Lowell, between Ledge Hill and Collins- 
ville, and on Bump and Winter hills in Dracut It is also ex}K>sed 
on both sides of Merrimack River in western Lowell and in North 
Chelmsford. The second mass, about 3 miles broad and 5 miles long 
and of oval outline, extends northeast from Lowell to the Essex 
County line. It is best exposed in the hills back of Bellegrove, a 
village on the north aide of the Merrimack midway between Lowell 
and Lawrence. The third area, which lies in the southwestern part 
of Nashua, N. H., and extends into Massachusetts, fdiows mostly a 
dark biotite granite gneiss like the " Bolton,*' which has a diorite 
border like the Straw Hollow K)ck (p. 219). The gneiss grades 
downward into the Ayer granite. The diorite is best exposed north- 
east of Lovewell Pond in southwestern Nashua and near HoUis 
Depot Small intrusive masses or dikes, not shown on the map, 
occur at several places in Lowell, Dracut, Dunstable, and Westford, 
and in Pelham, N. H. 

The rock displays considerable diversity of character and possibly 
some rocks not properly belonging in the formation have been in- 
cluded with it in mapping. The commonest and most widely dis- 
tributed type is a moderately coarse grained biotitic granodiorite or 
quartz diorite, which generally contains subordinate augite or hyper- 
sthene and in many places some hornblende, and which shows a 
strong tendency toward a foliated or gneissic structure. This phase 
grades on the one hand into rather fine grained hornblende diorite, 
in most places rather definitely banded or schistose, and on the other 
hand into medium-grained norite or hypersthene gabbro, having a 
subporphyritic texture with crystals or crystalline aggregates of 
hypersthene, augite, or hornblende, and biotite, in a finer-grained 
groundmass. The noritic phase is characteristic of the area north- 
east of Lowell. It is far from uniform in texture and composition 
and merges in places into a fine-grained homblendic rock. It is not 
gneissic but is characterized by schlieren and apparent flow-banding. 

No contacts of what is certainly Dracut diorite with older rocks 
have been observed, but north of Winter Hill in Dracut and in the 
adjacent part of Pelham, N. H., and in the northern part of Dun- 
stable and near Hollis' Depot, N. H., the biotite-quartz schist and 
actinolite quartzite are cut by dikes or sills of coarse and fine gneis^c 
hornblende diorite of the Dracut type. Near Pine Ridge station in 
Westford a large irregular dike of the same type of diorite cuts the 
Brimfield schist of the Shrewsbury-Lowell belt. Although no con- 
tacts of the diorite with the adjacent Merrimack quartzite have been 
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seen, the areal relations of the two formations are such that the dio- 
rite is probably younger than and intrusive into the quartzita. The 
noritic mass northeast of Lowell, for example, is nearly surrounded 
by the qu&rtzite, which, north of Christian Hill, is deformed as 
though by the intrusion of the diorite mass east of it, and an apparent 
outcrop of diorite in the western part of Lowell is so situated that, 
unless It is an enormous bowlder, it must be an intrusion in the 
quartzite, which outcrops on both sides of it, though no contacts are 
exposed. 

In the old quarries oa Ledge Hill and in some other places the 
diorite is cut by dikes of pegmatite, of aplite or felsite, and of dia- 
base of probably Triassie age. On Bump Hill, and near Hollis 
Depot and Nashua, N. H,, it is cut by dikes of pegmatitic granite of 
the Ayer type. On the other hand, the diorite at Middlesex station 
and especially that in Nortli Chelmsford is a tonalite or granodiorite, 
intermediate in composition between the diorite of Ledge Hill and 
the Ayer granite, and apparently the main diorite mass merges south- 
westward through this rock into the granite of the Ayer-Tyngsboro 
area. This view is strengthened by the facts tJiat in several places 
the granite of that area is distinctly dioritic and that the dioritic 
portions seem to be without definite boundaries and to merge into 
the normal granite on all sides. ' 

The Dracut diorite is believed to be of the same general age as 
the Ayer granite, but slightly older, and to represent the first solid- 
ified and more mafic portion of the magma, which crystallized into a 
rock richer in biotite and other mafic minerals and poorer in quartz 
and orthoclase than the normal granite. The diorite, therefore, like 
the granite, is regarded as of late Carboniferous or post-Carbonif- 
erous age, a conclusion supported by its apparently intrusive rela- 
tion to the Merrimack quartzite and the Brimfield schist. It presum- 
ably extends nortlieastward, in a series of disconnected areas, well 
across New Hampshire. The so-called syenite of Exeter and New- 
market in New Hampshire is a similar rock of apparently the same 
age, as are also small diorite masses in Salem and Atkinson, N. H. 

AYER ORANITB. 

Distribution. — The Ayer granite occurs in several detached areas 
in a belt extending from Hampstead, N. H., through Ayer and 
Worcester, Mass., into Connecticut. The type area extends nearly 
half the length of the belt, or from Hampstead to a point between 
Harvard and Bolton, and is 6 miles across at its widest part, betwe^i 
Westford and East Groton. Several smaller areas lie north of and 
in general parallel to it, and in New Hampshire it divides into long, 
tapering strips. Southwest of Bolton the granite occurs in a num- 
b^ of small areas in Clinton, Boylston, and Worcester, and still 
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farther southwest in three larger areas, one of which reaches the 
south boundary of the State. Besides the areas mapped the granite 
and its associated aplites and pegmatites also occur in a number of 
dikes and veins in the Carboniferous strata of the Worcester and 
Merrimack troughs and in man; veins, dikes, and intrusive sheets 
and lenses of all sizes in the areas of gneiss and schist lying between 
the two troughs. 

The granite is a fairly resistant rock and, as a rule, is well exposed 
throughout its range. It is extensively quarried in Worcester, about 
Graniteville in Westford, and at Fletchers near North Chelmsford, 
and in a small way at many ledges in Tyngsboro, Ayer, and other 
places. It is much used for retaining walls, bridge abutments, and 
similar massive masonry and for curbstones and pavii^ blocks. 

Belationa. — The Ayer granite, like the Andover granite, is intru- 
sive into or against all the surrounding rocks and is, with the excep- 
tion of a few trap dikes, the youngest rock in the region where it 
occurs. Where intrusive into foliated rocks it has, like the Andover 
granite, penetrated those rocks along foliation planes in sheets rang- 
ing in thickness from a fraction of an inch to many feet, and the 
metamorphic rocks have also been impregnated in many places by 
the granitic magma. On the other hand, where the granite has in- 
vaded the Worcester phyllite, the Oakdale quartzite, or the Merri- 
mack quartzite, or is in eruptive contact with one of those formations, 
the contacts are nearly everywhere sharp and with few apophyses, 
although in some places extensive plexuses of quartz veins have been 
developed in the sedimentary rocks close to the contacts and the 
sedimentary rocks themselves have been greatly altered, with the 
abundant development of metamorphic minerala The granite, how- 
ever, shows little or no endomorphic contact alteration. 

All the rocks have been greatly deformed since the irruption of the 
granite, which has been greatly crushed and sheared in some places. 
Some of its present contacts with other rocks are probably along fault 
planes, and there the originally intrusive relation is not evident. 

Character. — The rock is typically a biotite-muscovite granite of 
moderately coarse grain. In many places it is coarsely porphyritic, 
containing feldspar phenocrysts 1 to 3 inches long, or is blotched with 
large patches of feldspar crystals. (See Pis. V, B, and VI.) The 
feldspar is orthoclase and coarse microcline, made opaque centrally 
by crowded microlites of muscovite and epidote and containing peg- 
like growths of albite, which also veneers much of the microcline 
and appears in separate grains. The albite is generally full of scales 
of muscovite, which commonly crowd the central area and leave free 
the border, where quartz, free from rutile needles, occurs in micro- 
graphic arrangement. Where the rock is porphyritic many of the 
feldspar phenocrysts are arranged parallel to the original surface 
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of the intrusive mass, perhaps by slight flow, which also produced 
the cracking and faulting of the crystals, as suggested by Crosby, 
or perhaps this arrangement was caused by outward pressure in the 
uprising mass, as suggested by Van Hise. 

In Harvard, Ayer, and Littleton much, perhaps half, of the gran- 
ite is of the coarse porphyritic type just described. It occurs in 
broad bands with a northeast-southwest trend, which alternate with 
broad bands of the normal, moderately fine grained, even-textured 
rock. Here and there are a few bands or perhaps schlieren of dark 
dioritic rock, poorer in quartz and richer in biotite than the normal 
granite, and in places containing'a little hornblende. Northeast of 
Gr&ait«ville, and especially in the quarries there and at Fletchers 
the rock is typically the normal, even-grained granite, and the por- 
phyritic phase is rare. Northeast of Merrimack River gneissic phases 
predominate, and some of the gneisses are almost aplitic, containing 
but little biotite and in places a little actinolite. In Groton and 
Tyngsboro the granite grades in places into dioritic areas that ap- 
pear to be without definite boundaries and are probably local mag- 
matic variations. The granite also appears to grade eastward past 
North Chelmsford into the granodiorite phase of the Dracut diorite, 
although in Dracut and elsewhere dikes of aplite and pegmatite cut 
the diorite. 

The rock of the type area just described is fairly charact«ristic of 
the occtirrenc^ of the Ayer granite as a whole, but that of some of 
the other areas which present interesting local peculiarities will be 
described in greater detail. 

Clinton areas.- — Two small lenses of Ayer granite make the ridges 
between which the gorge of Nashua Biver at Clinton has been ex- 
cavated along a narrow strip of Worcester phyllite. The upper end 
of the gorge, where the bold ridges furnished admirable natural but- 
tresses, was selected as a suitable site for the great dam that holds 
back the water of the Wachusett Reservoir. 

The western and smaller granite mass is one-third mile wide and 3 
miles long and forms the ridge on which the main part of Clinton 
is built. The new cut of the Boston & Maine Railroad at the west 
end of the dam and the excavation for the spillway of the reservoir 
together give an exposed section completely across the granite. The 
rock is coarse-grained, porphyritic, and entirely massive at the west 
side of the area but progressively more jointed, faulted, slicken- 
sided, and crushed toward the east side. Just southeast of the west 
end of the railroad cut the granite is in contact with both the Oak- 
dale quartzite and the Worcester phyllite. The quartzite is not 
visibly altered at the contact, and the phyllite, a thinly fissile rock, 
with minute needles of chiastolite, shows only the minimum oi 
alteration. 

50244°— Bull. 597—17 .IS 
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The eastern and larger granite mass has a maximnui vidth of a 
mile and extends from the east end of the reserroir for 5 miles north- 
eastward beyond Bolton station. It is a coarsely porphyritic biotite 
granite, with microclioe phmocrysts, many of which are 3 inches 
long. (See PI& V, B, and VL) They are commonly shattered into 
small pieces which hare been only slightly separated. In many 
places they lie parallel to the original surface of the mass, which 
arrangement, as Crod>y has obser\-ed, seems to havA been caused by 
hlight flow parallel to that surface and mi^t in s<Hne cases fumii^ a 
clue to (he original form of the mass. At the east end of the rail- 
road tunnel at Clinton is an intere^ing coarse-grained white pegma- 
tite made np of quartz, albite, and coarse, twisted muscovite, and 
full of finely granular, deep ultramarine-blne apatite. 

The granite is coarsely porphyritic even at the contacts and seems 
to bare metamorphosed the adjacent phyllite only slightly. Near 
the contact as encountered in the tunnel at Clinton the ordinarily 
dark phyllite is white and finely crenulate but without much otJier 
visible change. The discharge of the dark color shows that at the 
time of irruption of the granite the carbonaceous material of the 
phyllit« was either volatile or combustible, although it is now wholly 
graphitic, as shown by Perry. Sheets 4 or 5 feet thick of the same 
rock, a little more altered, are included in'the granite at the eastern 
contact of the western granite mass. It is a greasy-looking, talclike, 
sericitic schist, which under the microscope is seen to be made up of 
different materials, some layers being carbonaceous, some being 
biotitic, and some consisting of pure white sericite schist. In the 
adjacent granite the microcline is sericitized, the albite is saussuri- 
tized, and the thin intrusive tongues of granite are commonly sepa- 
rated from the schist by trains of rhombohedral crystals of ankerite. 

Plate VI shows two weathered blocks of granite from two widely 
distant points in the contact zone. The phenocrysts are crushed but 
not much moved and lie in a groundmass of nearly continuous quartz. 
The quartz borders the small central crystal at the bottom of the 
figure, extends to the left through the largest crystal half an inch 
above the bottom, and wraps around the large rounded crystal ahove. 
Under the lens the quartz has the aspect of continuous vein qiiartz. 

The center of the batholith is a normal porphyritic biotite granite 
{PI. V, 5), but near the border it becomes the micaless pegmatitic 
rock of Plate VI, and this materia! was injected into the soft phyl- 
lite and separated into pebble-like portions by the kneading of the 
phyllite to form the normal contact rock. The upper slab has on its 
reverse many thin layers of dark schist and forms a transition phase 
of the border rock, which grades into the dark phyllite. 
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Worcester area. — The Ayer granite of the area at Worcester has 
been described in detail elsewhere.' The typical rock of the area, 
which is quarried on Millstone Hill in the city, is a light-colored, 
rather coarse grained muscovite-biotite granite, containing some blue 
quartz. It is Iresh, almost uncru^ed, and parts in thin slabs par- 
allel to the surface of the hiU. It is cut by vertical master joints, 
-with some crushing, foliation, and mica-marking parallel to them, 
and by an irregular set of minor joints lightly coated with jnica. 

The rock is firm and even grained and is less pegmatitic than most 
"ot the Ayer granite. In texture it resembles the Milford granite 
' somewhat, but it is a poor quarry rock, as it is rusty, jointed, and 
full of inclusions. It contains 76.47 per cent of silica (Harold Lane, 
Worcester High School laboratory). Perry has noted that the blue 
:^ color of the quartz is deeper in buildings and on old surfaces and 
paler in fr^h fractures at some depth in the ledge, as if due to 
weathering of some constituent, and he suggests that the cause may 
Ite the presence of some manganiferous mineral. 

A small vein of tourmaline aplite cuts the Oakdale quartzite at the 
comer of Chandler Street and Hadman Lane, in the western part of 
Worcester. It is a fine-grained sugary-white rock, with no mica ex- 
cept on shear planes. It contains abundant yellow-brown prisms of 
tourmaline, which reach 4 millimeters in length, and small rare spots 
of deep-blue apatite in a typical microgianitic or micrographic 
groundmass, with here and there partly twinned grains of labra- 
dorite, but no ores or microcline. 

In one place at the east base of Millstone Hill near the " coal mine " 
bowlders of porphyritic granite are so abundant and in such a posi- 
tion as to make it certain that they are nearly in place and must 
have formed part of the border of the granite of Millstone Hill. 
The rock contains many bipyramidal quartz crystals of distinctly 
blue color, square Carlsbad twins of feldspar, and minute scales of 
biotite, some of them agglomerated into rounded groups. These 
groups and the quartz and feldspar phenocrysts are 1 to 2 milli- 
meters in diameter, in a finely granular groundmass with a sandy 
appearance under the lens. 

Considerable bodies of limestone are included in the granite at 
Worcester. Part of the rock was absorbed by the granite magma, 
and the calcite was recrystallized even in the centers of the feldspar 
crystals, forming schlieren of calcareous granite. The included lime- 
stone layers and the adjacent calcareous granite are filled with 
purple fluorite, essonite, apatite, titanite, sphalerite, pyrite, and 
molybdenite. ' Fluorite of green, purple, and white color is every- 
where sparingly disseminated in the granite on Millstone Hill as a 

' Peccj, J. n., «nd EmeCBon, B. K., The Beology of WorCMter, Mass., p. 62, 1903. 
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primary constitoent vid is also gathered in thick secondary veins of 
purple color. The qnartz includes many trains of fluid cavities con- 
taining carbon dioxide vith moving battles. 

In the northern quarry a broad, thin sheet of limestone is bordered 
on both rides by layers a foot thick of calcite-albit«-microcline rock, 
containing sphalerite, easonite, apatite, and purple flnorite. Masses 
of calcite grains are separated from the central layer and are inclosed 
in feldspar grains and bordered by a thick c<»itinnous selvage of 
granular titanite. An irregular selrage of dark-bine, very quartzose 
albtte-microcline granite separates this layer from the normal granite. 
This inclusion of limestone has served to precipitate from solution 
in the granite several metallic and rare elements in consderable 
quantity. Purple fluorite is disseminated in grains in the caldferous 
granite and green or white fluorite appears as thin sheets in secondary 
fissures in the adjacent rock, accompanied by crystals of quartz and 
pyrite and large aggregates of molybdenite scales. In a rather large 
area in the southern part of the quarry the granite is so full of a 
calctum-iron-manganese carbonate that the weathered rock has the 
appearance of a black cinder. 

So'jthwestem areas. — ^Two large, roughly oval areas of Ayer gran- 
ite lie along the western border of the little- altered Carboniferous 
strata southwest of Worcester, and a long, narrow area begins at 
Auburn and extends 10 miles southward and into Connecticut. The 
rock of the southern oval area is much quarried and is a light-gray, 
medium-grained muscovite-biotite granite. Many of the muscovite 
plates are arranged parallel to a common plane, but are separated 
from each other and from the biotite, and if the muscovite were re- 
moved the rock would be wholly massive. In places about the border 
of the area, however, the rock is rather schistose. This structure 
seems to be due to pressure during deformation, and the muscovite 
was probably formed then and oriented by the pressure. 

The great ridge northwest of Webster has a central core of coarse 
porphyritic granite with square feldspar phenocrysts an inch across, 
and porphyritic quartz aggregates half an inch across. On the west 
a thick layer of fine-grained laminated granite rests against the core 
and dips away from it. This granite is in many places in its upper 
part very dark from abundant wavy bands of biotite. From Chace- 
ville south this granite is a good quarry stone, and a mile south of 
the village, where an exceptional contact with the Paxton quartz 
schist is exposed, there is much layer-by-layer injection of the schist 
with pcgmatitic and aplitic films and a change of the Paxton to n 
sandy mica schist. Much of the rock of the long, narrow area of 
granite is coarse biotitic augen-gneiss or is coarsely and regularly 
porphyritic. 
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BTSBUMG GBANITE 0NILIS8. 

I have not studied the igneous rocks in detail south of Pascoag, 
but my reconnaissance and the notes of Prof. H. E. Gregory, which 
I have been permitted to use, show that the blue-quartz Milford 
gninite, of pre-Carboniferous age, extends several miles farther 
south toward the region covered by the later and fuller study of 
Loughlin,' who has mapped an area of granite younger than the 
Milford, which extends south to the coast and invades the Carbon- 
iferous conglomerate schists on the east and the Putnam gneiss of 
Connecticut on the west. The Putnam gneiss is believed to be the 
southern continuation of the "Bolton gneiss" of Massachusetts; the 
latter is cut by the Andover granite with which the Sterling granite 
gneiss is herein correlated. 

The younger granite extends 3 or 4 miles west intc Connecticut, 
where it is mapped by the State Survey as the Sterling granite 
gneiss, named for its occurrence at Sterling in eastern Connecticut. 

The conclusion of Loughlin and his students that this granite 
cuts the Carboniferous conglomerate schist near Narragansett Pier 
reverses the conclusion of Foerste, who, although he recognized the 
fact that the Carboniferous strata are invaded by pegmatite dikes, 
regarded the balance of probability as indicating a pre-Carbonifer- 
ous age for the granite, with which he apparently did not asso- 
ciate the pegmatite.' 

The conclusion that the Sterling is post-Carboniferous is strength- 
ened by the fact that no pebbles of it have been found in the Carbon- 
iferous conglomerates, either by Loughlin in the district about Narra- 
gansett Pier or by Perry and me in the district about Natick, R. I. 

The northernmost point where ■ a possibly eruptive contact of 
granite with conglomerate has been observed is a mile northwest of 
Natick, R. I., and 30 rods south of the point where the county bound- 
ary crosses the western margin of the Narragansett Bay quadrangh 
Northwest from that point the boundary of the Milford granite has 
been mapped across the country where the actual contact is covered 
by determining the southern limit of blue quartz in the granite 
outcrops. Along the west base of Steere and Absalona bills the 
coarse granite gneiss contains inclusions of Carboniferous conglom- 
erate, and it is homblendic near its contact with the Milford granite 
along the roads on both sides of Sucker Pond. 

The Sterling granite gneiss, mostly of pink color and gneissic 
texture, comprises three varieties — normal biotite granite, porphy- 
ritic biotite granite, and muscovite granite. Tiie muscovite granite 

1 liDUehlln. G. F,, Intrusive eranltes In BoathweBtcm Rbode Isluiil : Am. Jour. Scl., 4tj 
aer., vol. 20, p. 450, IDIO. 

• D. a Geol. Survey Mon. aa, pp. 241-245 and 377, 1899. 
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cuts the other two varieties, but all gradations in composition and 
texture occur. All the varieties are intrusive into the Putnam gneiss. 
Pegmatite and aplite in sheets and dikes cut the granite and are 
abimdant in the metamorphic sedimentary rocks. The granite is 
characterized by well-developed microcline, eome of it microper- 
thitic, white oligoclase or albite, and some quartz.* 

The gneisses of the south shore of Rhode Island are described by 
Kemp ' as similar to the massive granites, but darker because of the 
greater abundance of biotite. The chief components are tjuartz, 
orthoclase, microcline, rather alkalic plagioclase, and greenish- 
brown biotite. The axicessories are magnetite, apatite, zircon, and 
garnet. Mechanical deformation is widespread and commonly ex- 
treme, and the rock is invariably foliated and in places is cru^ed 
and granulated into a thin schist. Some of it is a marked augen- 
gneiss, as on Kingston Hill. Around Westerly hornblende occurs 
in places in the gneiss and bands of dark hornblendic gneiss appear. 
The red granite gneiss of which the composition is given below con- 
tains allanite and xenotime. An orbicular variety is exposed at 
Quonochontaug,' 

WESTERLY GRANITE. 

The Westerly granite, named for its occurrence at Westerly, in 
the southwest comer of Khode Island, has been fully described and 
figured by Kemp.* The gray and blue types of the granite are quar- 
ried in the South Hill at Westerly and the red type in the North 
Hill. The gray type is also quarried at Niantic The red type 
differs from the o^ers in its coarser grain and in the red color of 
its feldspar, and according to later writers belongs to the Sterling 
granite gneiss. Rice and Gregory say : ' ■ 

The Sterling granite gneiss is fnjecteil Into earlier sediments (Putnam 
fnielsn) : pefnnattte cuts the Sterllntr. and the Westerly granite is intrusive iu 
Iiogrnntite and granite gaeliis alike aod la thus the youogest formatloo. 

Loughlin says : " 

The Westerly Is closel.f related to the SterHnR In (tenernl ehflracter and 
mineral composition and la considered the latest e^itosed i>hase nt the i^terllng 
bathollth. 

The results of the analyses cited below from Kemp show the close- 
ness of the relationship, and Dale,' who has re]>orted fully on the 

: Geol. Soc. America Bull., vol. 10, p. 361, 
lEOO. 

> Kpmp. I. F., Orbicular Ecanltc : New York AoHd. Scl. Tpana., toI. 1^. p. 140, 1804. 

■ Kemp, J. F., Granltefl of the Atlantic eoant : Geol. Soc. Ameiica Bull., vnl. 10, p. 368, 
IfiOD. 

' Rice, W. N., and (!rp)[ory, H. B,, Mannal of the kwIobj of ConDPCtlcut : Connpctlcut 
State 0«aL. and Nat. Ellet. Surr*}' Bull. 6. p. IS!>, 1!)U(I. 

■ Lougbtlu, G. B"., Am, Jonr, S«!., 4tb aer., vol. 29, p. 458. 1910. 

I Dale, T. N., The cbiet commercial gnuiites of Massacbuactte, New Uampstilre, tad 
Ithode lalaud : D. S. U*ol. Sarve; Bull. 364, p. IBS, ISOS. 
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eGonomic side, says that the Westerly granite was later traversed by 
pegmatite dikes and still later by diabase dikes. He classes the rock 
as quartz monzonite. 

The We^«rly granite is highly valued for use in sculpture, and 
its white, finest-grained variety is even used for statuary. Because 
of the small size of the areas occupied by it, it is mapped with the 
Sterling granite gneiss. 

Chemical composition of Westerly granite and Sterling granite gneisH.^ 

IF. W. I«Y», soalyst-l 
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(SCerldig) granlM. 

THE CENTBAL BATHOUTH. 
GENERAL CHARACTER. 

The great central batholith of southern New England begins in 
Barrington, in southeastern New Hampshire, enters Massachusette 
with a width of 20 miles, and divides in llubbardston into two broad 
lobes. The eastern lobe includes Mount Wachusett and extends south 
to a point west of Worcester, The western lobe continues south 
across the State in a band 2 to 6 miles wide, passing through the 
Brookfields and into Union, Conn. There are three smaller ovals of 
the same type of granite in New Braintree, Petersham, and Spencer. 

Four rock types enter into the composition of the ma®, which is 
marked by much pegmatitic granite and little border differentiation. 
The deep-seated central portion, uninfluenced by the cover, is a 
medium- grained muscovite-biotite granite, which may be taken as 
the normal constituent of the batholith, and is called the Fitehburg 
granite. It occupies the eastern lobe and the eastern third of the con- 
joined mass farther north. In the western two-thirds of the con- 
joined mass and in the long southwestern lobe, and thus in much 
the larger portion of the area, the rock is greatly contaminated by 
the material of the former Carboniferous cover and becomes a coarse, 
irregular, pegmatitic biotite granite, full of quartzite, fibrolite, 
graphite, and iron minerals. As this is the prevailing rock of the 
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great western lobe, and requires separate treatment, it may be called 
the Hubbardston granite. The third type iB a black biotite border 
granite, which is called the Hardwick granite, as it appears inde- 
pendently in the Hardwi<^ batholith on the west. A little horn- 
blende schist of the type of the contact diorites of the other bands is 
present and is associated with a peculiar gabbro. 

FITCH BCRO GRANITE. 

Only in the eastern lobe and its continuation north about 6 miles 
wide across Fitchburg, Mass., and Mason, K. H., i^ the section of the 
batholith deep enough to expose the core of granite unadulterated 
by the material of the earlier cover. It appears also in a narrow 
band a mile wide and 11 miles long in the south-central part of 
the Hubbardston lobe in Brookfield and Sturbridge. This band is 
occupied by a series of great ponds from Furnace Pond to Cedar 
Pond. 

In the interior of the northern area the rock is a medium-grained 
biotite granite in fome places rudely banded by arrangement of the 
biotite. 

The typical rock of the core in the large quarries on Bollstone Hill 
in Fitchburg, Mass., and in Mason, N. H., is a freeh light-colored 
medium-grained muscovite-biotite-microcline granite. It is massive 
and uncrushed. It contains large primary plates of muscovite, many 
of them intergrown with a later biotit«. 

The microscope shows much microcline with some grains, partly 
untwinned, a little orthoclase, and albite. It also shows the perfect 
coarse lattice structure and the intergrown albite, which is in per- 
fect minute lenses. Besides this oriented albite large rounded un- 
twinned blebs of albit* penetrate and border the microcline and are 
filled with beautiful vermiform (quartz in micrographic growth. 
Long rutile needles fill quartz, microcline, and albite. 

In Fitchburg the granite mass is along its eastern border a medium 
to fine grained rock. It is in places so fine grained and aplitic that 
it is easily confused with the most crystalline facies of the quartzite. 
Just at the border, especially in Fitchburg, a peculiar dark subpor- 
phyritic type is developed ; small elongate feldspars are crowded to- 
gether so closely as to make more than half the surface. The bor- 
der, both inside the granite and outade, is cut by many lai^ dikes 
and irregular masses of coai-se pegmatite, which everywhere contains 
much coarse black tourmaline that is in many places carried out into 
the schist, forming a band of black tourmaline schist around much 
of the eastern border. The granite of Kollstone Hill is parted in 
thick sheets by fissures parallel to the present surface of the hill, 
which, according to Shaler, are due to the expansion and contrac- 
tion caused by changes of temperature. It is possible that these are 
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old structure joints, parallel to the surface of the batholith. The 
surface of Rollstoae Hill is now drumlinoid. 

A dark grancdiorite appears in places around the Fitchburg gran- 
its but is so irregular in its distribution and petrograpbic character 
that it was not mapped separately. 

Along the east border of the Fitchburg granite in its north part 
tills granodio)?tte forms a very narrow band of a dark, highly biotitic 
rock. It appears in a wide area from Monoosnuc Pond in Fitch- 
burg to a point near Oakdale and is worked in a fine quarry on 
Sheldon Hill in Leominster. It widens to the south and in Holden 
is much rusted and jointed and some of it brecciated at the border. 
Northward along the western border it widens to a mile across 
Itutland and Princeton, where along the road from the village to 
the station it would furnish much good but dark quarry stone. It 
extends up the slopes of Wachusett and Little Wachusett mountains 
as a sheet 600 feet thick on the normal Fitchburg granite. 

The grancdiorite is a medium-grained, dark-gray rock, dark from 
the abundance of biotite, and also contains brown garnet grains and 
a few tourmaline blades. It is slightly blotched with lighter gray 
and imperfectly porphyritic material. The biotite' is shining black 
and the fresh sugary quartz-feldspar mosaic is glassy. This charac- 
teristic continues up to the ccutact with the Brimfield schist without 
change, and here the rock contains pyrite, graphite, garnet, films of 
fine-matted white silky secondary fibrolite, which is commonly 
changed into .fibers of muscovite. The biotite is generally free from 
inclusions, but some plates are full of apatite and zircon with dark 
borders. There is very little ore and muscovite. The ground is 
granular sodic plagioclase and quartz. The whole mass is crowded 
full of distinct hexagonal prisms of apatite and more minute color- 
less needles that may be fibrolite. 

II UBBARDSTON OBANITF-. 

Except the small areas described above, where the rock of the core 
is exposed, the prevalent rock in the main mass of the central batho- 
lith and of the four subordinate ovals is a coarse white ragged, 
highly feldspathic granite of pegmatitic texture, though never dis- 
tinctly porphyritic or fine grained, called the Hiibbardston granite, 
from its occurrence at Hiibbardston, Mass. The mica is in part 
muscovite but chiefly biotite. In many places great Carlsbad twins 
of microcline several inches across make up much of the rock, as at 
the cordierite locality in Brimfield. 

Locally the rock becomes a white sugary granulite, full of red gar- 
nets, graphite, and great sheets of silky white fibrolite, much of it 
changed to muscovite as in Southbridge. Microscopically it is com- 
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posed of a simple coarse-meshed microcline, bordered by albite, with 
fine graphic structure and with strained and granulated quartz and 
wrinkled mica. There is in many places a rude banding or sheeting 
parallel to the surface of the old batholith, commonly a thin parallel 
jointing or rude cleavage which is not accompanied by any parallel 
arrangement of the constituents. There appears in other places a 
distinct gneissoid banding, which forms, where the fibrolite is abun- 
dant, a thin white flaky gneiss, or, where much schist has been assimi- 
lated into the mass, furnishes iron for the development of biotite. 
This phase is a dark fine-grained biotite granite or gneiss, much like 
the Hardwick granite, and that some of these dark gneisses have 
thus originated is indicated by the presence of graphite and in a few 
places of fibrolite in them, as in the area south of the Barre Poor 
Farm. Wherever the Hubbardston type of granite appears, the 
present surface is the nearly horizontal section of an immense flat- 
topped batholith, cut for the most part just through the contact shell 
of most intricate commingling of the schists and the granite. The 
boundary of the batholith is imperfectly drawn. Beyond the 
boundary the cover retains its original position and continuity, 
although still greatly injected by granite, but within the boundary 
tRe remnants of the cover are twisted into irregular positions, and 
disappear in the much greater mass of the eruptive rock. In some 
places bioad patches of the schists rest on the surface of the granite, 
their layers separating and extending into it like the teeth of a comb. 
In some places thin layers of the schist are themselves impregnated 
with granite, spread apart by it, and raveled out until they entirely 
disappear in the granite mass, as in a water-soaked book that has 
been frozen the ice separates the leaves as well as occupies the pores 
in the paper sheets themselves. 

The flat thin flags of the fissile Paxton quartz schist, consisting 
only of quartz grains with disseminated biotite scales, persist with 
little change. Thin contorted layers of the schist from an inch to a 
foot thick are wholly isolated in the granite, and in places several 
such bands, separated several feet from each other, retain a common 
dip and strike. When the last filaments of the schist disappear in 
the granite they make little change in its chemical constitution. 

With the Brimfield schist the contact is very different. Over the 
areas formerly covered by this schist many contorted sheets and thin 
filaments appear. The abundance of iron, biotite, garnet, fibrolite, 
and graphite in these schists all enable their influence upon the gran- 
ite to be traced long after their schistosity has wholly disappeared in 
the massive and highly feldspathic rock. The granite in its purest 
form is white and almost wholly free from iron ; where its ledges 
rust superficially it is because much of the schist has been incor- 
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porated into its mass, and the pyrite of the schist is still easily 
oxidizable in the granite. 

The biotite and the garnet of this schist are commonly traceable in 
thin films, and that they are not recrystnllized in the granite magma 
is manifest, because they are associated together and with fibrolite 
and graphite, after the manner of the scliist, and can be traced into 
thicker bands which are clearly tlie schist included in the granite. 
At other places they are abundantly recrystallized, which is proved 
by the different type of the secondary products. The biotite be- 
comes jet-black instead of brown and is commonly inclosed in the 
large feldspars in smaller separate and rounded scales. 

The secondary fibrolite is of a very different type from that com- 
mon in the schists, which is in distinct topaz-yellow transparent 
prisms with distant cross fractures. In the granite it is a snow- 
white, silky, finely fibrous and felted compact mass, a " fazerkiesel " 
of the variety often called bucholzite, commonly occurring in broad 
sheets of entirely pure material an inch thick and in many places 
forming with feldspar, quartz, and a few garnets a complete fibrolite 
gneiss. In smaller quantity it is very abundant clear across the 
State in the broad band of granite, and for miles across Hubbardston 
or Brimfield fibrolite appears in every outcrop of tlie granite, though 
every other trace of the former presence of the schist has disappeared 
except the graphite. The graphite, which occurs in lustrous plates 
with delicate cleavage lines crossing their surf aces, is the most charac- 
teristic and persistent constituent of the original schist and from the 
indestructibility of these plates during the process of the assimilation 
of the schists into the granites, and as graphite could not be a normal 
constituent of granite over large areas it furnishes the best proof 
of the process of the mingling of the schist and the granite here de- 
scribed, though this proof is essentially cumulative. As the Brim- 
field schist contains graphite, amber fibrolite, brown biotite, garnet, 
and an excess of iron, so the presence of garnet, white silky fibrolite, 
and graphite and an increase of the iron are taken as an indication 
in the highly feldspathic coarse-grained granite that much of the 
schist has been as^milated into a coarse pegmatite to produce the 
mixture. 

If the areas of the granite in which appear the peculiarities of the 
Brimfield schist above noted — rtistiness, content of graphite, fibro- 
lite, and biotite — and the areas containing fragments of the Paxton 
quartz schist are separately indicated en the map, it is seen that the 
boundaries between the Brimfield and the Paxton on the east of the 
granite area are continuous across the granite and join the corre- 
sponding boundaries on the other side, so that all the granite areas 
could be mapped as schist areas also and assigned to the different 
schists which I have no doubt formerly mantled them. 
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A dark border is for the most part absent about the Hubbardston 
granite but appears in some quantity along the western edge, in the 
towns of Holland and Sturbridge. 



A coarse biotite granite dike, 85 feet thick and a mile long, cuts 
the Bbrolite schist a mile south of New Braintree and is itself cut 
by coarse wehrlite with very intricate boundary, which is marked by 
a biotite selvage perpendicular to the boundary. The granite is full 
of crystals of apatite one-half inch long and one-tenth to one-fourth 
inch broad, which penetrate all tha other constituents. The deep- 
brown plates of biotite are 2 inches square. The moonstone-like 
limpid feldspar masses are 3 inches square. The feldspar is an 
anorthoclase-microcline microperthite and shows the perthitic struc- 
ture on the basal cleavage. 

HYPOTHESIS COKCERNINO CONDmONS OF SOLIDIFICATION. 

The conditions of solidiBcntion in the different parts of the central 
batholith seem to me to have been very different. 

A very broad area of fine-grained aplitic granite borders the 
Fitchburg granite along its eastern contact, and this rock is dark 
and highly biotitic in a narrow band just at the outer edge. The 
rock here cooled quickly and equably, allowing only an incipient 
magmatic differentiation, which brought a small share of the iron 
toward the surface, causing the darker color of the border. 

The very narrow dark border becomes broader and darker toward 
the south around the east lobe, suggesting a longer time for differ- 
entiation in that direction. It is continuous against nonferruginous 
' and ferruginous rocks, making differentiation rather than absorp- 
tion of the cover the probable explanation, and this conclusion is 
strengthened by the general absence of graphite in this dark granite. 
Where the dark border widens in the southeast lobe many masses of 
the rusty schist float on it, and in places it includes much graphite, 
so that the coworking of the two agencies is not excluded. 

Later, during and after the solidification of the Fitchburg granite, 
deep-seated waters seem to have risen through the mass, producing 
by igneo-aqueous action great dikes' and masses of pegmatite whose 
walls blend in many places with the common granite, showing al- 
most simultaneous crystallizntion, or else the walls are sharp, or 
penetrate the schist, showing later solidification. The presence of 
the water is indicated by the development of muscovite, at the ex- 
pense of the feldspar in the pegmatite; that it was deep-seated water 
is shown by the formation of beryl, tourmaline, spodumene, and 
minerals of the rare earths. 
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As in the Williamsburg granodiorite {see p. 254) fissures hare 
been occupied by boric acid solutions, or by superheated steam 
containing boric acid in some form, which have changed the surface 
of the biotite granite for a depth of about 2 miUimeters into luxu- 
lianite, a muscovite granite coated with e3cquisit« tourmaline 
dendrites.' 

On Sollstone Hill pfegmatite veins in granite in places contain 
curious crystals of black tourmaline with the central two-thirds oc- 
cupied by opaque white feldspar, which is cut transversely and longi- 
tudinally by thin bands of the tourmaline. 

The coarse feldspars of this pegmatite are 3 inches square and 
many of them contain red garnets, coarse allanite changed to gum- 
mite, and rather large prisms of beryl, which are commonly cracked 
and faulted and cemented by quartz. On BoUstone Hill in Fitch- 
burg and in Boyalston they furnish fine aquamarines for cutting. 

The spodimiene granite in Sterling, Mass., is a coarse white por- 
phyritic muscovite pegmatite in which the spodumene is thickly 
disseminated in a porphyritic fashion with a certain parallelism of its 
separate stout prisms. It is found only in bowlders. Farther south, 
a mile and a half east of Chaffinville in Holden, the spodumene 
occurs in place in a coarse pegmatite. 

The development of biotite instead of hornblende in the border 
may be due to an exceptional influence of water, for water goes into 
the compo^tion of biotite, and this same infiuence may have been 
even more effective, and that without the intervention of differentia- 
tion, in the development of the coarse. pegmatitic Hubbardston type, 
which replaces over the larger western part of the area the Hard- 
wick type, and which, if it occurred in veins or lenses we should call 
pegmatite, but which here makes the superficial portion of the batho- 
lith over an area of several square miles. 

This Hubbardston type has everywhere absorbed so much of the 
cover that the water may have been superficial water derived from 
the sedimentary rock, and the general absence of tourmaline, beryl, 
fluorite, and minerals of the rare earths accords with this idea. Tour- 
maline has been found in only a single place in this granite, and it is 
here included in 'fibrolite. Fluorite also has been found only once 
in all this broad area. The conditions were tiere imfavorable to the 
formation of the dark border, and it appears only in small quantity 
west of Holland village, and equally unfavorable for the appearance 
of true pegmatite. 

The inclusion of so much of the moist sandy or argillaceous ma- 
terial has given the whole mass a coarse, irregular, abruptly varying 

I. GeoL Bimer Mon. 
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textore, and the solution and reCTjEtallizatitni of this foreign ma- 
terial has greatly changed its chemical and mineral composition. 
These abruptly changing conditions are evidenced also by the rude 
flnidal atructores in the coarse granite, which is conunoraly parted 
in thick jiregnlar masses. The quiet cuiditions needed for border 
differentiation and for accumulation of the deep-seated waters to 
produce pegmatites abounding in rare earths were thus absent. 

HABDWICK OBAITITB AHS ASSOCEArED BOCKS.* 

HABOWICK AND FfTZWILLIAM GBAXTTES. 

The very ^m metric batholith composed chiefly of Hard wick 
granite begins with the usual blunt p(Hnt in &larlboro, N. H., and 
extends southward with a uniform width of about 4 miles and a 
length of 50 miles, ending with a similar blunt point in Monson. Its 
banding dips outwardly with low angle beneath the corrugated Brim- 
field schist, parallel with the surface of the batholith. The rock is 
almost everywhere a black granite gneiss (the Hardwick granite, 
named for its occurrence at Hardwick, Mass.), but in several small 
central areas what seems clearly to be a deep-seated core is exposed. 
Thus in Petersham sheets of a black fine and even grained rock pass 
with low inclinations east and west beneath the inclosing schists. 
'Next inwardly broad bands of a dark, small porphyritic rock pass 
outward beneath the fine-grained sheets, and in the central area this 
porphyritic rock is itself cut through in the deep valleys, exposing a 
very Hgit-colored granite. Farther north a amilar and larger oval 
of white granite appears in the black granite and the gneissic band- 
ing of the black granite dips away from the central mass in a quasi- 
anticlinal posture as if it had formerly mantled over the white rock, 
which thus forms the core of the batholith, i 

The southern point of this oval of light-gray muscovite-biotite 
granite (the Fitzwilliam granite) just enters the State from Fitz- 
william, N, H, It extendsnorth across this town and Marlboro, N. H., 
and is extensively quarried for export. It is of even, fine grain, 
and of the same type as that quarried in Fitehburg (the Fitchburg 
granite). The Hardwick granite is commonly porphyritic. It is 
low in quartz and rather feldspathic, containing generally orthoclase, 
a little plagioclase, much biotite, much magnetite, hypersthene, zircon, 
and alJanite but no graphite or fibrolite. It is generally very coarse 
and curiously biotite-blotched — that is, on cleavage faces, broad equi- 
distant wavy-surfaced flakes of biotite, ni,any of them more than half 
an inch square, or congeries of small flakes, cover the surface. The 
rock has almost invariably a dead black and not a brown-black color 

iQeor. Soc. America Bull., toI. 1, p. S69. 1880; U. 8. Geol. Barve; Hon. 29, pp.231, 317, 
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and does not rust like the adjacent schist. Except on contact with 
the Coys Hill granite, hornblende is generally absent and the dark 
color is due to abundance of biotite and magnetite. The abundance 
(»f iron in the border is attributed to differentiation, for if it was 
derived from absorption of the rusty schist graphite and fibrolite 
would be present. 

The contact influence on the schist is small. In contacts south of 
Old Furnace and at W. Woodward's place in southwest Petersham 
the thick-banded black granite contains garnet and wisps of fibrolite 
just at the contact, and the fibrolite in the adjacent schist is unusually 
coarse and abundant and partly changed to muscovite. 

MAFIC BORDER HOCKS OF THE HAKDWICK KRANrra. 

The Hardwick granite is shown above to be a very broad mafic 
border to the Fitzwilliam granite in New Hampshire. The imme- 
diate border of the Hardwick granite commonly contains hornblende. 
The border east of Parksville ia a black heavy quartz diorite, which 
contains a few grains of a colorless coarse-cleaving pyroxene, which 
was an early growth in the rock and is inclosed with the half-resorbed 
plagioclase in brown hornblende. This forms a transition to several 
peculiar gabbroid types described below. 

Biotite-hypersthene diorite, — This rock is a black kersantite-like 
biotite-bypersthene diorite of fine grain, but the mica is commonly 
gathered in large patches. The feldspar ranges from albite to 
andesine. It occurs in the railroad cut at Gilbert\'ille in the town of 
Hardwick. 

Oamet-hyperethene diorite oTnorite. — A gamet-hypersthene diorite 
or norite occurs at a deep cut in the roadside north of Parksville 
village in Brimfield. It is a fresh, coarse gabbroid rock of dark 
greenish- brown color, made up mostly of shining feldspar surfaces 
and here ahd there a coarse deep-red garnet grain. 

The greater portion of the mass is made up of andesine grains, 
commonly untwinned. It contains distant aggregates of garnet, 
biotite, and hypersthene. The hypersthene was later changed at the 
border to a hornblende with blue absorption. It forms a large body 
near the border of the Hardwick granite, but its contacts are covered. 

PEOMATITK. 

In the railroad cut at Gilbertvilie there is a dike 10 feet wide of 
coarse granite, composed chiefly of feldspar in great prisms a foot 
square with very coarse pegmatitic structure, showing rods of quartz 
an inch-wide and an inch apart and sheets of biotite a foot square. 
The very fresh feldspar is pure orthoclase. The rock is intruded in 
the black Hardwick granite. 
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TXSTEBN POBPHYKinO BAJn>. 

COTS HILL RRANtTE, 

The Coys Hill granite* is a remarkable narrow dikelike mass 
which starts near East Phillipston and runs south for 26 miles 
with an average width of a third of a mile. For a long distance it 
lies in the fibrolite schist and then opposite Ware it widens greatly, 
crmses an area of the Hardwick granite obliquely, and continues 
south in the fibrolite schist to a point east of Monson. It composes 
the mass of Coys Hill and forms a series of picturesque peaks rising 
above the average plateau leveL 

It is a regularly sheeted, very coarse porphyritic microcline granite 
gneiss, in which the Bat Carlsbad twins are generally 2 to 4 inches 
square and three-fourths of an inch thick, and many of them are 
so closely set that there is little space for the coarse dark biotite- 
gamet groundmass, which winds in and out among them. These 
crystals have generally a granulated border from incipient crush- 
ing, which increases in thickness at the expense of the central crystal 
and is drawn out in the planes of the banding so that they form eye- 
like spots, and finally complete cru^ing produces a medium-grained 
granite. 

Under the microscope the feldspar is seen to be composed of 
microcline and anorthoclase intergrown, rarely showing very fine- 
grained microperthitic alhite. A fine micrographic texture occurs 
in the crushed borders. 

Where the Coys Hill granite borders the Hardwick granite it is a 
clear-gray granite, but where it rests against the rusty gamet- 
fibroJite-graphite Brimfield schist it has incorporated and dissolved - 
into its mass much of the schist, and thus the small red garnets or 
large secondary garnet and biotite become abundant, graphite scales 
appear here and there in the feldspar, and the amber fibrolite appears 
or is recrystallized in silky white masses. The granite rests in the 
schist like a great sill with a low westerly dip, and so its effect on the 
east side is small. 

On the west or upper side the rusty Brimfield schist was invaded 
by the alkaline solutions rising from the Coys Hill granite in a 
zone nearly a milp wide and became locally a coarse fibrolitic angen 
gneiss crowded with rounded grains of limpid moonstone, many of 
them an inch in diameter, which simulate pebbles. 

South of the station in Ware the Brimfield schist is impregnated 
with bands and lenses of coarse feldspar in large Carlsbad twins, 
partly limpid, partly crushed at the border, and partly drawn out 
into trains so that it much resembles the Coys Hill granite itself. 
The thin remnant bands of wavy schistose material are full of brown 
biotite, large pink garnets, and fibrolite, and cordierite appears as 



S. Geol. SoTTey Moo. 29, p. 319, 1898. 
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blue grains along the contsct and within the granitoid bands. The 
presence of the last two unstable minerals is almost the only dis- 
tinguishing character to make it different from the porphyritic 
gneiss of the Coys Hill granite, in its most garaetiferous phases. It 
is as if the coarse porphyritic, coarsely gametiferous granite were 
only the last term of a series, where the abundant granite magma 
dissolving its way into the rusty graphitic schists has fintiily ab- 
sorbed and assimilated a great body of the schist, thus eliminating 
the unstable and temporary constituents, cordierite, fibrolite, and 
the carbonaceous matter, and finding an equilibrium in the mixture 
of quartz, ortboclase, biotite, and garnet. 



MO N SON GRANODIOHITE. 

A band of this rock begins in Northfieid, crosses New Salem and 
Petersham, and extends south across the State at first 8 miles in 
width, but in Monson it shrinks to 2 miles. Most of the way it is 
divided into three strips by two elevated ridges of schist. A broad 
oval of this type forms the mass of Tully Mountain, north of Athol. 

A similar band appears on the west of Wilbraham and both con- 
tinue far south in Connecticut, In appearance the rock is a clear 
gray granite or granite gneiss of rather fine grain, generally purely 
biotitic but some of it slightly hornblendic or muscovitic. 

Although the rock may be wholly massive and granitoid over large 
areas, it is generally foliated by the concentration of the biotite in 
darker hands, many of them rather broad, and tapering or set so as 
to simulate cross-bedding, faulting, corrugations, or in different com- 
plex patterns. The lighter bands are commonly a little coarser. 
This structure can not be due to mashing under great pressure and 
solid flowage, for the constituents are unstrained and the plagioclase 
generally untwinned. It may be ascribed to a combination of local 
differentiation and flow in the highly viscid material just before 
solidification. As in the butternut granite of Craftsbury, Vt., which 
is a similar type, rounded secretions 1 to 3 inches long of highly 
biotitic material, have formed in many places in the gneiss, as at the 
Monson quarry and elsewhere, so similar and so closely spaced that 
the resemblance to an altered conglomerate is very close.' 

In many places these secretions are all symmetrically lenticular 
or grade into dark blotches of biotite and epidote. In the same 
way the granite in many places shows small pebble-like lenses of 
granular quartz and feldspar, and these become more flattened and 
at last grade into flat white oval areas larger than the hand, which are 

• This wfiB flgured as a eonglomerafe when It was believed that the Becket gwinltn 
gneisB and the Monaon Rranodlorite were altetefl conglomerates (U. 8. Geo!. Survey Mon. 
29, p. 64. pi. 1, 1898). 
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amnged as parallel trains on the f<diatica facts of tiw gnuas. Mxdt 
of these ovals Btill show a distinct remnant of oibicnlar structure 
in alternate concentric rings of darii biotitic and li^t feld^Mthir 
materiaL These Gtmctnres grade into the fonns of banding de- 
nribed above and all seem to have had a coaunMi origin in local 
differentiation and stretching into streaks by viscid flow. 

Microscopically the rock is of the simplest granitic texture and 
eqtiidimensiouaL The dark cmstitDents are a few biottte and epi- 
dote scales and very rare hornblende, allanita, magnetite, toormaline, 
and zircoiL The li^t constituents are limpid and commonly free 
from inclu^ons. The quartz occurs in large rounded grains, many 
of them eurrounded by a band of smaller ones, and is a readual 
crystallization, for it includes the biotites. The feldspar is wholly 
triclinic, ranging from oligoclase to labradorite, and commonly has 
zonal pebble-like centers. Much of it is without visible cleavage and 
twinning, though the twinning may increase to great complexity. 

In the Moneon quarry, where the vertical foliation runs north and 
south, a powerful expansive stress is still stored in the rock, and when 
the rock is quarried away from one of the great horizontal sheets 
into which the ledge separates these sheets sometimes expand and 
tear themselves from the rest with loud explosions and conaderable 
lengthening.' 

This expansion may be due to the stored force ot crystallization, 
or, though the schlieren structures previously described were due to 
liquid flow, the vertical foliation, which is coincident with the folia- 
tion of the adjacent schist, may be due to pressure, and this north- 
south stress may be due to a remnant of the north-south component 
into which the compressive force would be resolved. 

The Monson granodiorite occupies the bottom of a remarkably 
deep and flat-bottomed valley, and where it is widest in New Salem 
and Greenwich strange isolated peaks arise, such as Mount Lizzie, 
Mount Pomeroy, Mount L, and the hills east of Reuss and Curtis 
ponds. {See Pi. VII.) These are monadnocks in a peneplain that is 
being formed. The granodiorite yields more readily to decwnposing 
agencies than the adjoining schists, and bands of diorit£ run throu^ 
the sharp peaks. (See p. 244.) 

The somewhat similar Pelham granite on the west, which is 
bordered by the same schists and has the same width, is not at all 
depressed below the peneplain level. It is an orthoclase rock, where- 
as the Monson is a plagioclase rock. 

The valley was not formed by normal stream erosion, and it may 
have been deeply decomposed in preglacial time and largely scooped 
out by the ice, which may have carved the isolated peaks and the 
curious notches by which streams enter and leave the depression. 

I U. 8. Geol. Survey Mon. 29, p. 63, 1S98, 
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Along the eastern border of the Monson band in Atliol and Peter- 
sham the rock becomes more potassic and a band a mile wide is 
porphjritic, containing Carlsbad twins an inch long; here the rock 
rises in high ground. In the east part of the Monson quarry are 
local dikelike bands of a very coarse, very fresh biotite granite, which, 
however, blend with the normal gneiss. The rock contains great 
sheets of jet-black biotite, of muscovite containing flattened den- 
dritic films of magnetite like that from Pennsbury, Pa., and masses 
of translucent microcline as large as a fist. 

In the Wilbraham area much of tlie rock is a good quarry stone, 
identical with the Monson type. It is a little more homblendic and 
magnetitic along the western and northern sides and much crushed 
with development of muscovite. In the middle and eastern portion 
it is a much coarser biotite-epidote gneiss, without fissility but com- 
monly foliated by the parallel arrangement of half-inch blotches of 
black biotite and epidote. In places abundant small thick lenses 
of granular quartz give the weathered rock the aspect of a. conglom- 
erate, but they pass into beaded quartz veins. Toward the south the 
biotite-epidote mixture increases and the rock is too coarse to quarry. 

All sections show the feldspar to be wholly triclinic, with extinc- 
tion 15° to 25°, Epidote grains are common and some of the epidote 
is intergrown with allanite. 

The crushed fine granite at the west foot of Wilbraham Mountain 
at its south end and the contact diorite with the structure of true 
ribbon gneiss or diorite aplite, 100 rods east of Scnntic, shows that 
the west boundary of the Amherst schist is reached in that direc- 
tion and that an area of Monson granodiorite probably extends west 
beneath the red sandstone. 

Chemical comjiQ»ition of Monson granodiorite and associiited rocks. 
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NEW BALSH APUTE. 

A broad microgranitic border zone connecting the Dana, diorite 
with the central granodiorite (p. 241) can be followed around the 
mass of Monson granodiorite in Wilbrabam. Thesameistniearound 
the Monson band, although in that locality it generally contains fine 
biotite scales and garnets or is blended with the band of diorite in 
many narrow alternations, forming a " ribbon gneiss," so tbat they 
are described together below. The broad lobe of the gneiss, which 
extends up from En^d through Prescott and New Salem, is all very 
fine grained and aplitic, though it is uniformly biotitic and is made 
up of quartz, orthoclase, and sodic plagioclase. It has in plac^ a 
tourmaline-bearing border. Around the more siliceous Pelham band 
the hornblendic border is narrow or absent, and the aplitic band as 
a rule is absent. 

The aplite in Dana east of the center of the mass has no mica, 
titanite, or garnet, and little magnetite, zircon,- or apatite. It is a 
fresh sugary granular misture of quartz and sodic plagioclase. 



A broad band of a black hornblende-plagioclase rock, generally 
foliated and then commonly called hornblende schist, forms a selvage 
to the Monson granodiorite and follows all the sinuosity of its 
boundary. It also borders all the large areas of the schistose rocks 
resting in this gneiss. A second band of a white, very fine grained 
granite or aplite commonly occurs next inward, separating this mafic 
zone from the normal coarser gray granite gneiss of the central 
area. It is assumed that the dark minerals have been concentrated in 
this dark border zone and that the inner aplitic band represents the 
depleted zone from which these minerals have migrated. The 
granites having this dark border are those rich in calcium and sodium 
and lie on the border between granite and quartz diorite. 

The rock is made up of grains or stout blades of black hornblende, 
which is green with blue pleochroism on e, or more rarely brown by 
transmitted light, and of a triclinic feldspar in white grains. Biotite, 
magnetite, titanite, apatite, epidote, and pyroxene occur in quantities 
that differ from place to place. 2k)nal growth in the feldspar and 
resorption are common. In places a pebble-like half-resorbed grain 
of very calcic plagioclase is inclosed in later zonal material that be- 
comes more sodic outward, and in different sections nearly the whole 
range of the triclinic feldspars can be found. Some orthoclase or 
quartz is common as the beds grade inward into the granite. There 
is no crushing or later alteration. A fine section is exposed in the 
lailroad cut at Red Bridge, west of Three Kivers, 
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ThiB dark border appears in several varieties wliich throw light 
on its mode ot formation. It may be massive, (1) a true diorite; or 

(2) foliated parallel to its surface of contact, as if the crystal grains 
were brought into the parallel position by slight flow or pressure ; or 

(3) dikelike masses, which may be interpreted as ofi'shoots of the sel- 
vage, appear in the adjacent schists as if a portion of tlie ma&c 
magma had been injected into the schists. At some places tliis ap- 
pears to be a soaking of the adjacent schist with dark minerals rather 
than a distinct injection. Again (4) the dark layer seems in places 
to have been removed by flow, and the siliceous aplitic band comes in 
contact with the schist border, as in the hills south of Palmer. (5) 
The black diorite, 2^ miles northeast of Belchertown village, is cut by 
a dike an inch tliick, composed of gray hornblende granite that con- 
tains about half as much hornblende as the diorite. (See PI. VIII, 
A.) This dike is cut by later dikes of aplite that contain much less 
hornblende in several generations, each with less hornblende than its 
predecessor, and the last dike is almost white, like the type of the 
white aplite of the Monson granodiorite adjacent to tlie diorite. 
This relation indicates the formation within the granite of less and 
less mafic contact layers after the segregation and solidification of the 
thick black diorite. A part of each of these layers was injected suc- 
cessively into the black diorite, and the rest removed by the motion 
of the still liquid mass, so that white aplite now rests against the 
black diorite and the gray intermediate varieties are absent as con- 
tact border layers. (6) The "ribbon gneiss" {see PI. IX, B) is 
made up of thin alternating layers of the black diorite and a white 
aplite, commonly about an inch in thickness, making up a band 
several hundred feet thick, which extends along the border for miles. 
It is well developed across Ware and Dana, indeed cJear across the 
State and in the distant Shelbume Falls batholith (PI. IX, A). It 
seems to have been formed much after the manner of orbicular granite. 
The dark mafic layer attains a definite thickness against the contain- 
ing schist, and consolidation extends beyond this mafic layer into the 
adjacent white felsic layer, forming a new surface af^inst which the 
maflc material again concentrates and solidifies as before, and condi- 
tions were so nicely balanced that this alternation continued for a long 
time. Elsewhere the bands are finely stretched { fig. 1 , p. 246 ) , the more 
brittle homblendic bands having cracked and separated, or the bands 
are most complexly corrugated by some fluidal motion of the adjacent 
mass or later compression, as north of Pattapaug Pond in Dana and 
northwest of Dana village (PI. IX, A). (7) Again, large sheets of 
the same diorite occur deep in the central granite, some of them a 
mile from the present border and in long ranges rudely parallel to 
this border. They may be portions of the former contact zone dis- 
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lodged from their place of formation in the roof of the batholith and 
sunk in the mass. They are of the same type as the nearest adjacent 
portion of the border zone. They rest in the coarse granite without 
the adjacent aplite zone generally present in their normal position 
and so are not " pendants " from the former cover. They have pro- 
duced no effect upon the adjacent granite and do not show any such 
border facies as would be expected in dikes so large. 

Moreover, pegmatite appears in some places irregularly and in 
considerable quantity beneath the bands of the hornblende rocks 
that have sunk into the middle of the granite and forms curious 
selvages to them, as if the large inclosures of the hornblende rock 
had intercepted some of the rising water.' 



FlOOBB I. — Blbboii gnelHB fFam roadside at south ttftse ol Mount Pomecoj, Qreenwich. Mans. 
The BpeclmdD, which comes from b masB ot the ribbon gnetsa that lUt In the midst ol tbe 
sraulte, Bhows Btretcblns by tcDsloD daring flow, which caused dianiptlon of the dark 
dlorlte layers. 

The border rock and an adjacent dike in the schists from the high 
ground northwest of the Duncan place, 1^ miles northeast of Palmer 
Center, were especially studied and the parts separated by the magnet 
and heavy solutions were analyzed separately by W. F. Hillebrand. 
The border rock was a dark medium hornblende gneiss at the sharp 
contact, becoming a corrugated ribbon gneiss inward and appearing 
in many large lenses in the granite. The whole band is 12 rods wide. 
It contained brown hornblende, red biotite bordered by green, much 
granular plagioclase (extinction SJ" on &{010}), and much black 
titaniferous ore. The border dike was a similar dark massive granu- 
lar rock of loose open texture and fine grain, white-spotted with the 
feldspar grains. 

' For lllustratloni see V. S. Geol. Surrey Bull. 160, p. 76, 1869. 
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Chemical composition of 

(Analyat. W. F. Blllebrand.l 
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I. BpMiHcEreTllr at 31.5' C, 3.221 
Z. Speelflo gravity at W C, 3.217. 

apecttto grevlty at M" C, 2.687. 

rom 2. BpAclBo gnvltr at 22* C, 2.867. 



The mineral constitution was approximately calciilnted from care- 
ful measurement of the separated portions and from the partial 
analyses by Hillebrand. 

Mineral cotutitution of Dana dioritc. 
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An interesting club-shaped dike of exceedingly fine biotitic grani- 
toid rock 20 rods thick at its thickest end cuts across the boundary 
of the Dana diorite ajid Brimfield schist east of the apex of Fallon 
Hill in Enfield. It contains microcline, oligoclase, quartz, biotite, 
and garnet. It is very micrographic. 

An analysis by George Steiger of the rock from the northern nar- 
rowed end of the dike gave the results expressed below. The rock 
is a lassenose-alsbachose. 
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Chemical compoitltion Of Quarti momonite from EnfielA. 

SIO, 73.09 aO— 0.47 

Al^. 13.42 H,0+ 1.41 

Fe,a 1.04 TIO, .26 

PeO 1.13 P^i .05 

MgO . 35 MnO . 10 

CaO 1. 89 

Na,0 4 62 90.32 

K,0 1. 08 

SHEIiStniHE FAIXS BATHOLITH. 
QENERAL CHARACTER. 

A characteristic mass of the gray biotite gneiss of the Monson 
granodiorite type is exposed at the surface in a short eroded anti- 
cline or quaquaversal in the Conway schist in Shelburne Falls. It 
is surrounded by a very broad band of the ribbon gneiss in many 
fine alternations of white aplite and black diorite of the type of the 
Dana diorite, now greatly contorted and faulted. The exposure is 
indeed the cross section of a giant spherulite. (See PL IX, B.) 

PELHAM GRANrrE AND rrs SILICEOnS BORDER. 

The fine-grained gray Pelham granite, commonly gneissoid, begins 
in Northfield, attains in a short distance a width of 8 miles and con- 
tinues southward across six townships, ending against the Belcher- 
town tonalite. The band of Monson granodiorite in Wilbraham 
south of this mass seems to be a continuation of the Pelham. The 
rock is so similar in appearance and in associations to the Pelham 
granite that it is surprising to find that the Pelham contains 10 per 
cent more silica and is a potash rock (orthoclase and mi,croc!ine) 
instead of a soda-lime rock, like the Monson. Its foliation, unlike 
that of the other batholiths of the group, is not vertical but forms a 
flat arch, which is centrally horizontal and dips east and west at low 
angles. 

The rock splits with the foliation, generally in very broad slabs 
6 or 8 inches thick, which have a strongly stretched appearance, as 
the mica scales occur in long streaks and bands on these foliation 
faces or alternate with long oval blotches of whiter color made up 
of coarse feldspar and quartz. The structure seems to have been 
formed parallel to the old surface of the batholith by plastic flowage 
combined with orbicular growth during consolidation. It is locally 
spherulitic. It is not due to mashing, as is shown by the horizontal 
foliation and the unstrained condition of the constituents. 

The rock is light gray and is made up mostly of a granular mixture 
of quartz and potash feldspar, both so glassy as to be hardly distin- 
guishable, and shows micrographic texture. It is streaked with 
trains of shining black biotite scales, with epidote grains, and a few 
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garnets. Most of the rock in the northern half of the mass is blotched 
by distant black spots of hornblende a quarter of an inch square, and 
contains abundant brown crystals of titanite over large areas. 

Oriented sections cut from the very slightly foliated rock of 
Fraley's quarry in Erring showed no differences in character. 

The aspect of the oriented slides from the highly foliated rock 
of Ward's quarry in Pelham was very different. The section in the 
plane of the principal rift — the foliation plane — showed the maximum 
number of microcline grains and broad fields of quartz and feldspar. 
Of the sections at right angles to the foliation plane the one paral- 
lel to the dip, the " grain," showed all the constituents markedly 
elongate and fewer microcline grains with the twin banding only 
partly shown. The end section, cut normal to the dip, showed very 
little microcline twinning and a granular texture which had a much 
more clastic aspect than the sections cut in the other two planes. 

This granite is crisp and friable and is thus easily worked. The 
portions which do not split into Joo thin slabs make a durable and 
valuable building stone. 

The greater freshness and uncrushed condition of the gneiss as com- 
pared to the much crushed and weathered state of the tonalite and the 
continuity of the mafic border around all the sinuosities of the granite 
contact makes it probable that the granite is the younger rock. 
Chemical compogition of Pelham i/ranite. 
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DIORITB BCHI8TS OR AMPHIBOLrTES ON THE BORDER OF THE PELHASI 
GRANITE. 

The Monson granodiorite and the Pelham granite, although some* 
what different chemically, are physically very similar and probably 
are portions of <me lai^ mass. It was therefore not thought need' 
ful to differentiate on the map their mafic border. This mafic border 
is naturally less prominent on the more siliceous rock and indeed 
decreases to the north and is at last replaced by thick bands of the 
highly siliceous rocks described below. 
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BILICHO DIFFEBEKTIATEH OF THE PELHAH ORANITE. 
VOBTHnELDITX^ 

The band of granite gneiss which runs through Wilbraham and 
is cut by the tonalite in Belchertown continues north through Pelham 
to Northfield. At its south end it is a very mafic rock like the 
Monson band next to the east, but as it crosses Pelham it is found 
by chemical and ipicroscopic analyses to become gradually a Tery 
felsic rock. The Monson rock in the southern area contains 65.(S 
per cent of silica; the Pelham granite in Pelham contains 72.45 per 
cent of silica and in the northern area in Erving 74.15 per cent. 
The Monson extends in a broad, many-lobed mass across the State 
and has every where a broad diorite border zone against the adjacent 
schists. As a rule an equally broad band occurs inside this border, 
separating it from the normal granite. This band is whiter and com- 
monly finer grained than the granite; indeed in many places it is de- 
veloped as an aplite. I have followed the diorite band 136 miles 
around the Monson batholith in Massachusetts. The gneiss in Wil- 
braham west of the Monson rock has the same diorite and aplite 
band, but where it reappears in Belchertown these bands become 
thinner, and in Pelham the diorite band disappears and the aplite 
is replaced by a band of contact quartz rock, which thickens and 
grows coarser to the north and becomes, in Crag Mountain, over 300 
feet thick. Its coarser varieties resemble a vein quartz or greisen or 
pegmatite, without feldspar; its finer varieties resemble a quartzite 
like the Cambrian in the Berkshires. As a pegmatite or aplite dike 
may pass into a quartz vein, the mass of the batholith seems here 
to pass on a large scale upward into this quartzose variant. 

Though the exterior resemblance is close, it is not wholly satis- 
factory to apply the name greisen to this rock, for it does not seem 
to have been formed by later pneumatolytic changes whereby the 
feldspar of the granite has been removed but is rather an original 
persilicic contact differentiate and deposit of the magma. 

As it is a member of the unaltered plutonic series and can not 
be called a vein quartz, a quartzite, or a greisen, it is named north- 
fieldite, from the mass in Northfield that forms Crag Mountain. 

The other type of the northfieldite is the rock that forms the crest 
of Mount Orient in Pelham, where it is 120 feet thick. It contains 
more than 93 per cent of silica and has the aspect of a slightly actino- 
litic or biotitic quartzite or an extremely quartzose aplite. 

When the gneiss was thought to be an altered Cambrian conglom- 
erate the quartzose upper layer was thought to be the equivalent of 
the Cheshire. * The bedding of the gneiss is in a broad arch with low 
dip to east and west, and the northfieldite generally forms a super- 

< BmersoD, B. K,, NoFtbQeldlte, pegmatite, and t>egmBttte achlat : Am, Jour. BcL, 4t1i eer., 
vol, 40. pp. 212-217, 191B. 

>D. S. Qeol. Survey Mod. 29, p. 40, 1898. 
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ficial layer on the gneiss. The transitton of the one into the other is 
perfectly ezpoBed. It is a fine-grained light-colored rock, in places 
quite biotitic, and garnet, zircon, FutUe, and a little feldspar are 
found in it with the microscope. 

The rock in this western area generally contains many minute 
needles of tremolite or sctinolite, but t^ese minerals may be assumed 
to be derived by absorption friHn a former coTer, which included 
the thick Bemardston limestone, as they are absent in the eastern 
occurrences, and as calcite is also found in the neighboring granite 
in many places. (See p. 48.) Indeed, 2 miles north of Mount Oneot 
a small inclosure of coarse crystalline limestone was found in the 
northfieldite, and at the contact the northfieldite contains much.more 
and coarser actinolite than a few inches away. 

Chemical f^viposlHoH of northfieldite. 
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In the region of transition from the mafic to the felsic border zones 
on the north line of Pelham and 2 miles north of the tj^ locality 
on Mount Orient, both border types, the coarse and the fine, are 
present in their normal relations to the subjacent granite gneiss. 
The northfieldite occupies an area nearly a mile square in a white 
fine-grained sugary, commonly friable mass, containing a little biotite 
or actinolite. The bedding of the gneiss dips under it on either 
side with very low angles. Long bands of a black, rather coarse 
diorite, in some places banded, in others massive, rest on the north- 
fieldite, which dips beneath them from either side. These bands are 
not very thick and may be remnants spared by the erosion of a con- 
tinuous layer separating the northfieldite from the overlying sedi- 
mentary schist into which the great batholith penetrated. The 
diorite may well have capped the Mount Orient area to the south 
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but disappeared in a short distance to the north, as the northfieldite 
is there found in contact with the overlying schist without any 
diorite band between. Indeed, in Crag Mountain a band of hi^ly 
muscovitic rock (pegmatite schist) takes its place. 

The rock has the aspect of a gretsen, a coarse pegmatite without 
feldspar. It is a coarse vein quarts in flat bands, about an inch 
thick, with distinct films of shining white muscovita. This rock 
appears in mountain masses and for miles composes the major part 
of the ridge of Brush and Crag mountains. It is here about 300 
feet thick. At the end of the blind road that leads to the north end 
of t^e mountain it is pBeudoconglomeratic. 

Sections cut from the rock at this place were composed of a mass of 
coarse limpid interlocking unstrained quartz grains which commonly 
contain rounded blebs of quartz differently oriented from the host, 
probably indicating rapid crystallization. It contains a few blades 
of muscovite and small triangular crystals of tourmaline, some zircon, 
negative quartz cavities, and large motionless bubbles. 

A second great mass of the same border rock appears farther north, 
extending into Winchester. The same rock appears in great quantity 
in the hill a mile north of Tullyville, where it occupies a circular area 
a mile across. Another area more than 3 miles long and in places 50 
rods wide runs up past Mallard Hill in the east part of Warwick, 
These areas seem to be domes of other similar batholiths, which if 
more deeply eroded would expose centers of normal Pelham granite. 

PXaKATIIS SOKIST. ^ 

The great Crag Mountain band forms a border to the Pelham 
granite for a long distance and is divisible into a thick bed of quartz- 
ose rock (northBeldite) adjacent to the granite and a thinner upper 
bed, perhaps 50 feet thick, of a coarse, highly muscovitic p^;matite 
schist It is everywhere highly gametiferous and some of the gar- 
nets are an inch across, as at the locality where the road going east 
from Sky farm crosses the band. 

Several of the great pegmatite stocks farther south show in part 
the same bordering pegmatite schist facies, as at the soaih end of Uie 
great stock just north of New Salem village, described below. In- 
deed I have mapped as pegmatite a broad band that runs from West 
Orange north through Hockanum Hill, though it then passes into a 
coarse pegmatite schist by loss of its feldspar and continues north- 
ward in a narrow band for 7 miles. On Osgood Brook in Wendell 
is an oval stock of coarse pegmatite, which has a border of the same 
coarse highly muscovitic quartzite. Indeed the other great pegmatit« 
bodies in the region are closely allied with the northfieldite miisses 
and are commonly in part decidedly greisen-like, 
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FEOKAIITE. 

The large mass of pegmatite in New Salem deserves special con- 
sideration, because it is distinctly later than the Monson grnnodiorite, 
for it has penetrated and dislocated the contact diorite band of the 
Monson in a marked way, has added much to the contact metaroor- 
phism of the schists, and has developed a peculiar hornblende contact 
zone. It is a long, narrow mass, at most a mile wide and over 6 miles 
long, extending from New Salem Center past North Village and into 
Orange. It is a two-mica granite ; the main and iirst-arrived mass is 
generally rather coarse but sinks to fine grain. It is generally wholly 
massive but in places is rudely foliated, rusty, and very micaceous 
where it seems to have melted much of the mica schist into its mass. 
These original characters are mostly disguised by the great amount 
of coarse pegmatite in great dikes or in irregular segregated masses 
which penetrate the earlier portion. The great contact diorite band 
of the Monson, 30 rods wide, comes down from North Pond in 
Orange and can be traced a mile across the pegmatite mass U> the 
place where it ends abruptly in the high hill half a mile west of 
North New Salem. It appears again a quarter of a mile farther 
south in the fine gorge of the brook, where it has been diverted from 
its normal direction and the bare walls of the gorge show the bound- 
ary continuously. The mica schist shows a gradual increase in 
metamorphism as it approaches the pegmatite. The grain becomes 
much coarser, and there is a greater impregnation with coarse 
miiscovite. Directly at the contact the mica schist is changed at dif- 
ferent exposures for several miles along the boundary into a fascicu- 
late schist, a mica schist full of great plumose wisps of hornblende 
or tremolite blades. Some of these groups are more than an inch 
long and half an inch wide, hut generally they are smaller, and in 
some places the mica schist is simply filled with dark blades until it 
becomes a real black hornblende schist. This schist crosses the con- 
tact diorite at right angles where the diorite leaves the pegmatite, 
and no two rocks could be more unlike. The diorite is everywhere 
exceedingly thick and is found only along the border of the Pelham 
granite, with which it blends below as if the two rocks formed one 



HILLIAMSBURO GKANODIOBITE.' 

A series of large and irregular areas of granodiorite to which the 
name Willianisburg granodiorite is given, from its development 
at Williamsburg, extends south from Goshen into Connecticut, form- 
ing the eastern rim of the Berkshire Hills. The rock seems to pass 
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beneath the Triassic and appears east of Mount Toby and sonth acroes 
Amherst. It is the peculiar characteristic of this graDodiorite that 
it ia sarroonded by an exceptionally broad halo of pegmatite dikes 
which abound in minerals of the rare elements, beycmd which is a 
region of large quartz veins. 

Its central areas are a fine to medium and regular grained biotite 
granite with a constant small admixture of muscorite. The simple 
coarse-meshed microcline is subordinate, the plagioclase is abundant 

The grain of the rock differs widely. Great sheets and streaks of 
coarser and commonly very coarse grain, in some places wholly mna- 
covitic, blend without distinct boundaries with the normal granite. 

Around Leeds dikes of five or six generations may cut the mass, 
some fine-grained, some coarse, some coarse at the center, and some 
coarse at the edges. In Leverett the granodiorite is greatly cut by 
fine aplite dikes and later by large coarse pegmatite dikes, many of 
them finer at the border, or by dikes of quartz-muscovite rock. 
These dikes increase in number toward the border until they swarm 
in several generations of every size and the original granite almost 
disappears. Great numbers of them appear also far beyond the 
granite stocks in the schists, and farther out great veins of quartz 
take their place. 

The following analysis shows the chemical character of the Wil- 
liamsburg granodiorite. The specimen was taken from the best stone 
at Moore's quarry, Florence, Mass. The rock is a lassenose. 
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QENEBAI. CHABAOTEB. 

The rare elements appear only in pegmatite dikes in the schists 
surrounding the great granite areas and are not found in the biotite 
granite dikes or within the great central region of granite, as is 
shown by the list of localities given below. These facts indicate that 
the pegmatitic dikes were the later products in the complex series of 
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granitic rocks in the region and that they may have originated 
through f umarole activity, using the term in a wide sense. Further- 
more these rare elements are confined to parts of the pegmatite dikes 
that differ materially in etructure and chemical and mineral compo- 
sition from the mass of the dikes, and these parts are spoken of below 
as secondary veins. An exceptional occurrence in the central granite 
at the quarry in Florence may throw light on the process of forma- 
tion. Here broad flat surfaces of the granite are covered by beautiful 
dendritic growths of jet-black tourmaline, and the surface of the 
biotite granite is changed to a depth of one-eighth of an inch to 
a slightly coarser muscovite granite, thus forming a layer of luxu- 
lianite. Here emanations of boric acid have passed through a fissure 
in the newly solidified and still heated rock, promoting the devel- 
opment of tourmaline and muscovite and removing the biotite. 

In the Clarke ledge described below the secondary vein is a very 
thin flat sheet about 2 feet thick, placed vertically and at right 
angles to the east wall of the great dike. It ia of unknown vertical 
extent and runs into the middle of the dike 20 or 30 feet. Its shape 
and marked banding suggest the idea that a crack may have formed 
in the still highly heated pegmatite by some sudden stress and have 
been filled from below by the different magma (or solution, liquid 
or gaseous) containing boric acid and rare earths, which, as both 
were so hot, blended with the pegmatite walls and assumed against 
them a veinlike and almost comby structure. 

The veinlike shape, however, is rare, but the symmetric banding is 
common, and the introduction or development in this way in the still 
liquid pegmatitic magma of irregular portions (schlieren) of the 
rare earth magma (for the two magmas are not miscible at certain 
temperatures)^ may well have given rise to the secondary bodies ■ 
and their symmetric veinlike banding. 

GREAT TOnBH&LIHE-SFODUlIEVE DIEE. 

The Macomber spodumene ledge, the Clarke tourmaline ledge, the 
West Chesterfield Hollow ledge, and the well-known Walnut Hill 
spodumene ledges (the last in Huntington, the others in Chesterfield) 
are all parts of one continuous or nearly continuous vertical dike 
of coarse pegmatite, which is faulted and its south half thrown east 
at West Chesterfield Hollow. Julien " says: 

At Maconiber'a ledpe In Chestprfield the coarse orthoclase granite [peg- 
matite] of the main vein contains Alms of margarodlte and few imperfect green 
beryls, while In the secondary vein the succession seems to have been, flrst, 

' BBckstrOm, Ilelge, Causes of magmatlc different latlon : Jode. Geology, vol. 1, p. 778, 
18S3. 

' Jollen. A. A., Spodumene and Its alterations : New Tprk AcM. Sd. AqiuilB, voL 1, 
p, 351, 1880. 
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qnartz, muscorlte, granular alblle, tourmallite, and spodumene; thea cleave- 
landite, qUartz, manganese garnet, aad Elrcon ; and, Boally, smoky quartz ivlth 
green and bine tonrmaline. The larger crystals of most of tbese minerals pene- 
trate tbroagh all the layers and thetr growth seems to have been conttnnons. 

At Clarke's ledge in Chesterfield the main granite vein [pegmatite! ta of the 
same general constitution as that Jnst described, rarely showing a few large 
beryls. In the secondary vein no spodumenc occurs, but the snccesaion is In 
the same order. First, on either wall a saccharoldal albitlc granite, with little 
quartz and mica and a few scattered. Imperfect, black tourmalines and garnets, 
then coarse cleevelandlte, with bine, green, red. and rarely brown tourmaline, 
and small quantities of the rarer minerals, microlfte, columblte, casslterlte, 
elrcon, cookelte, and lepidolite ; all these, especially the tourmaline. Increase io 
quantity and development toward the center of the vein, which Is filled np by 
an irregular sheet of smoky quartz. 

There is in the collection at Amherst a crystal of tourmaline from 
the Clarke ledge, figured by President Hitchcock,' which is broken 
across Is times and the parts moved into a position in echelon and 
recemented by quartz. 

At the Ciiii-ke ledge the schists have been worn away from the main 
dike wliich stands in a vertical wall 33 feet high. In many places a 
veneering of schist remains attached, and when it is removed the 
impression of the schist is sharp and clear on the surface of the 
pegmatite. The layer of schist against which the pegmatite rests 
shows no signs of its influence, thus differing from the schist in con- 
tact with the albitic granite at the Barms farm described below. 

At Chesterfield Hollow the pegmatite of the main dike is of the 
usual character but contains no beryl and little mica. The successive 
deposition of minerals in the secondary vein is, first, orthoclase in 
huge crystals, large plates of muscovite, some of them 6 to 10 inches 
in diameter, and grayish-white quartz. Within this layer comes an 
- irregular mass of a coarse albitic granite that contains green musco- 
vite, spodumene, greenish-white beryl in masses, some of them 10 
to 25 pounds in weight, and a zircon, rich in uranium, in minute 
double pyramids, few of them three-sixteenths of an inch in diame- 
ter. As a rule, this albitic granite passes gradually into a mixture of 
quartz and cleavelandite in bunches of snow-white plates inclosing less 
muscovite, manganese garnets in large and abundant but imperfectly 
crystalline grains, zircon, spodumene, and yellowish-white beryl in 
irregular masses. Finally the core of the dike consists of an irregular 
sheet of smoky quartz, penetrated by long prisms of spodumene, green 
beryl in small and good crystals, muscovite in hexagonal plates, many 
of them well crystallized, the largest 2 or 3 inches across, as well as 
in sheets, scattered scales, and wavy films, which in part seem to be 
altered to margarodite, columbite, and zircon in rare but perfect 
crystals. This succession of minerals in the secondary vein is not as 
regular as might be inferred from the description, in which it is 

> Hltchrock, Edward, Final report an the eeDlog}> of HissitctinBetts, vol. 2. p. 702, 184L 
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intended to indicate only the general tendextcy toward a definite 
arrangement. 

At Walnut Hill, in Huntington, the principal deposit in the sec- 
ondary vein waa found to be a very coarse albitic granite, rich in 
black tourmaline in huge masses, muscovite, and garnet; next in- 
wardly followed cleavelandite, white quartz, and ^odumene in the 
well-known fine crystals associated with black and blue tourma- 
line, triphylite, cyrtolite, large garnets, apatite, muscovite, and green- 
ish-white beryl; and the central sheet of smoliy white quartz re- 
ceived the terminations of the spodumene crystals, together with a 
little beryl, muscovite, and cyrtolite.' The largest spodumene crystal 
was 28 by 3J inches. The crystals bear abundant evidence of the 
violent pressure to which they have been subjected, apparently by the 
force o£ crystallization during their formation, as the vein is not 
crushed or sheared. Several large, perfectly terminated crystals a 
foot long have been several times obliquely sheared off and the parts 
slipped one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch and recemented, and the 
largest crystal is broken across or sharply folded into " monoclinal 
flexures " more than 40 times. Other large crystals are bent over ss 
much as 45° in a great curve, one sharply full 90° and without a 
crack.* 

DIEBB IH aOSKEir. 

At the Barrus farm the mass of the dike seems to be represented 
in place by a coarse aggregation of white quartz, orthoclase, and 
muscovite, and a little greenish berj'l, accompanied in places by a 
contiguous vein of reddish-white quartz. The scattered bowlders of 
albitic granite appear to be fragments of a central band or secondary 
vein whose slow crystallization is suggested by the beautiful aggre- 
gate of snow-white cleavelandite and grayish-white quartz, which 
forms the matrix of the rarer minerals. Of these the most abundant 
are the spodumene, mostly in rectangular prismatic masses, the 
largest of which are 18 inches in length, and tourmaline, black, green, 
or blue-black (indicolite), generally massive, but in places in good 
crystals. Less common were beryl, green and white (goshen- 
ite), in grains, though some crystals with good terminations also 
occur, garnet, rose-colored muscovite, and still more rarely, colum- 
bite and ciissiterite in minute crystals. Apparently there has been 
also in parts of the dike a final deposition of masses of smoky quartz 
that envelop smaller crystals of these minerals but particularly of 
green beryl and indicolite.* 

1 JuUea, A. A., SpodoincHe aod Ita aJteratlona: New Yoifc.Acad. ScL AbuIi, toL 1. 
p. 351. 1880. 

• For flgnree of thcae cryrtala tee" t, S,, Q«>l. -Smrey BuH. 126, p. 16», 1886; ; 

• juueu, A. A., op.'Cit., Pi 3S0. ■:;,C". ■■' ' ' t1" ,~ ■".' :- ....".':;_. L ."-■ "■ 
,' "50244°— Bull. 597— 17-1.^ — 17-. 1- -.■-■.;. ^■'-- i-v.—.;:i .yr::^^ r"-. 
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Here the secondary dike came in part in ccmtact with the country 
rock, which Is a whetstone Bchist just at the contact and has been for 
at least 4 inches fully impregnated with silica, albite, and tourmaline 
in fine black needles. 

By the roadside, sooth of J. B. Taylor's place, much blasting was 
done in 1889 by Mr. Bamis for spodumene. It was proposed to 
export the mineral for the manufacture of lithium, but the experi- 
ment did not prove successful. 

DIXEB IV BI.AXSTOBD AKD KUHTIHOTOH, 

On the northeast line of Blandford a very coarse pegmatite, much 
quarried for mica, quartz, and feldspar (see p. 255), has furnished 
beryls of great £dze, the largest 1) feet Icmg and 1 foot wide, asso- 
ciated with large garnets. Just sooth of the first house on the West- 
field-Bussell road after entering Russell the pegmatite abounds in 
black manganese garnets of large size and great perfectim. 

DIKES EAST OT COITMECTICUT SITES. 

The small pegmatite dike at the Monscm quarry has fumi^ed 
very fine beryls and many manganese garnets. The finest bluish- 
white cieavelandite occurs in New Salem. In Northfield, where the 
Gulf road crosses the south line of the town, large beryls occur in 
the pegmatite* and garnet with complex paramorphic border of 
zoidte-hematite, epidote-fibrolite, and muscovite, and farther north, 
a mile west of the Moody homestead, is the interesting locality of 
columbite in a pegmatite dike in the mica schists. Still farther 
north, on the strike and therefore in the same schists, is a pegmatite 
dike that abounds in albite and spodumene and closely resembles 
the occurrence at the Manning farm. (Seep, 255.) This dike lies just 
across the north line of Northfield, near the house of M. A. Brown, 
on the Winchester road. 

QUAirrz veins. 

The great quartz veins which are associated with the Williamsburg 
granodiorite occur outside the pegmatite dikes and are especially 
abundant in Huntington and Worthington. The quartz has been 
crushed for commercial uses for many years. 

MIDDLEFIELI) OBAinTE. 

The Middlefield granite forms a great dike about 6 miles long that 
is widely separated from all other outcrops. West of this dike I 
have found no more post-Archean granite or pegmatite in mass except 
thin films of tourmaline-bearing pegmatite in Tyringham and 
Sandisfield. It is purely a biotite granite, small porphyritic in all 
its central portions. The feldspars are about three-fourths of an 
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inch long, and few show Carlsbad twinning. They are composed of 
microcUne without bands of alblte. A few rounded spots, apparently 
of albite, break the continuity of the cleavage surface. Some of these 
feldspar crystals are bounded by a layer of secondary muscovite 
plates, and this is the only appearance of muscovite in the granite. 
The biotite is aggregated in groups of rather dull-black plates, accom- 
panied by epidote, garnet, and a few white needles of apatite. The 
yellowish-white background is a somewhat friable mixture of much 
granular orthoclase and little bluish quartz, which is characterized 
by the presence of small, elongate cavities. At the border the 
porphyrltic feldspars and the biotite aggregates disappear, and the 
friable groundmass with small distant spots of biotite and the small 
cavities remain unchanged. 

The granite is named for its development at Middlefield, Hamp- 
shire County. 

DISTRIBUTION AND BAIiANCED ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
XiARGE BANDS OF PALEOZOIC GRANITE IN MASSACHTT- 
SETT8. 

The post-Cambrian granites of southern New England lie in bands 
that trend north and south. Most of thesa bands are composed of 
many separate masses that have rude elliptical outlines, whose longer 
diameters are coincident with the general trend of the series to which 
each belongs. Some of these ellipses are- very elongate. Each of 
these ranges is distinguished from the others by many peculiarities, 
and they have a certain balanced arrangement and become less 
siliceous from the center outward. 

In the broad ceotral Hubbardston-Princeton area the granite is 
so full of small inclusions of the graphitic Brimfield schist or the 
Oakdale quartzite that, although the rock is everywhere quarried as 
a granite, it was yet possible to trace the boundaries of these forma- 
tions as they formerly covered the granite. This granite has no 
distinct differentiation border and is very quartzose and muscovitic 
or p(^;matitic. 

father siliceous micrographic quartz diabase appears in dikes 
across this area. The blending- of the cover and the granite reaches 
its maximum here, and the rock takes on a coarse and rude pegmatitic 
aspect. Water seems to have taken a greater part in the formation 
of the central granites (both by the formation of muscovite and by 
the transportaticai of alkaline solutions far out into the bordering 
schists) than in the outer bands, and this water seems to have been 
niore largely superficial water, as the rare earths are generally absent, 
though spodumene occurs in a bowlder in Sterling and beryl in a 
few places, whereas fluorite, which is common in sections of tiie 
granites on the east and west, is wanting in this central band. 
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The blending of granite and schist is so perfect thst f ra- l<«ig dis- 
tances no strict boondary can be drawn between the granite and the 
adjacrait schists. The only minerals are those formed by the acti<»i 
of the grcnite upwi the schist — fibrolite, pyrite. garnet, and graphite— 
and the granite minerals — quartz, feld^tar, and the micas recrystal- 
Uzed. 

The bands on either side of this central area, the Ayer granite on 
the east, running through Clint<m and Worcester, and the Coys Hill 
granite, passing through Ware on the west, are largely coarse 
porphyritic muscovite-biotite granites, whic^ in some places hare a 
highly silicic and in others a mafic border. By the slow melting 
upward and the circulation of the granite the country rock be- 
came so heated that the granite has commimly become coarsely 
porphyritic right up to the boundary and there is no endomorphic 
zonal differentiation, chemical or physical, except that in many places 
a layer of exceedinglr quartzose material appears at the border, as 
along the north edge of the eastern Clinton mass. Circulating alka- 
line waters have also passed out into the schists and produced wide- 
spread exomorphic changes there, forming feldspars and changing 
aluminous siiicate& (which have been produced earlier in the shales 
by heat alone) into muscovite. Chiastolite, andalusite, and cordierite, 
in addition to those minerals mentioned abore, have formed in the 
country rock and apatite, fluorite, and molybdenite in the granite. 

The next series, the Milford granite <hi the east and the Monson 
granodiorite and Felham granite on the west, are true biotite granites 
with broad mafic borders of black diorite, separated by bands of 
aplite from the central mass. Here the differentiation is extreme, and 
a highly silicic aplite (northfieldite) and even thick layers of coarse 
muscovitic quartz rock border the Pelham granite, and diorite, aplite, 
and an alternation of the two surround the Monson. No additional 
minerals occur in the granite except perhaps allanite and titaiut«. 
The presence of titanite depends apparently upon the introduction 
of calcite into the granite. 

Exceptionally in the reaction rim of the granite, against the sub- 
silicic rocks in Pelham, corundum, tourmaline, allanite, nitile, anor- 
thite, andesine, and anthophyllite have formed. 

Only the outermost groups— the Quincy granite and the Dedham 
granodiorite on the east and the Belchertown tonalite and Williams- 
burg granodiorite on the west — form petrographic provinces of 
great variety. These groups agree in their notably great content of 
subsilicic rocks but differ in age and chemical and mineralogic char- 
acter. The first group may be related to great disturbances on the 
border of the continwit and to the nephelite and olivine rocks along 
the eoasti the other group is related to the almost equally important 
faults on either side of tiie Connecticut Valley, abounds in olivine 
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rocks, and is petrographically sinular to the "Cortlaodt series." 
This balanced arrangement does not depend on community of age, 
us the Dedham granodiorite is pre-Carboniferous, the Quincy granite 
is Carboniferous, and the western groups are post -Carboniferous. 

In the western area the Belchertown tonalite is accompanied by a 
great variety. These groups agree in their notably great content of 
interest, which appear as irregular segregations in the main mass and 
are without zonal arrangement and without accompanying minerals, 
whereas in the albite-granite dikes in the Williamsburg granodiorite 
minerals of the rare elements lithium, tin, uranium, and tungsten are 
so abundant and beautiful that Goshen, Chesterfield, and Huntington 
have been known for years by all collectors of minerals. 

Here again the differentiation is peculiar and extreme. The cen- 
tral mass is a monottmous coarse granite and sends out many peg- 
matitic apophyses. It is surrounded by many pegmatite and aplite 
dikes, and in small albitic streaks in these coarse dikes the tourma- 
line-spodumene group of minerals is developed. Some of these 
dik^ pass outward into quartz veins, and many other quartz veins 
of the largest size appear still farther from the central area. The 
igneous activity of the region reached its iinal phase in the eruption 
of the Triassic diabase, with its associated fringe of baryta-lead 
veins and native copper. This is a distinctly mafic diabase in asso- 
ciation with the mafic tonalite group. 

The eruption of igneous rodis in the eastern part of Massachu- 
setts seems to have begun earlier and to have continued much iMiger 
than in the western part. The eastern area presents more dirouologic 
stages and greater complexity in each stage. 

TRIASSIC ERTJPTIVE ROCKS. 



OBNEHAI. FEATURES. 

A large and varied series of diabase dikes and ^eets of late 
Triassic age of every size is developed in the Triassic basin of the 
Coniiecticut Valley, and diabase of several types occurs in small 
dikes, presumably of Triassic age, sparsely scattered through all the 
country on the east and is also abundantly represented in the Boston 
district and al<mg the shore north of there. No such dikes have been 
observed west of the Connecticut Valley or in the area occupied by 
the Northbridge granite gneiss. Their distribution is shown on the 
map (fig. 2, p. 262). 

In the western part of the area the rock is a normal diopside dia- 
base, in which augite and diopside occur together and which has a 
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distinct microporphyritic texture due to larger and earlier feld^athic 
and pyroxenic constituents in an opfaitic groundmass, indicating crys- 
tallization at two distinguishably different p^ods and under differ- 
ent conditions, and possibly in two different positions in relation to 
the eurface of the earth. This type appears in the Holyoke and ' 
Hampden sheets and in the dikes that cut the Triasdc strata and the 
crystalline rocks for 20 miles eastward to the border of Worcester 
County. It is accompanied by a pitchstone that was formed by the 
frothing of water up into the trap sheets from below, and by palag- 
onite, a jet-black glass that contains IT per cent of wflt«r and 28.5 
per cent of iron oxides, that was formed by the swirling of muddy 
water down into the trap sheet. Holyokeite, a diabase aplite, occurs 
in small dikes, the rock of which has an ophitic texture but no dark 
constituents. It seems to be the product of a marked differentiation 
of the trap. 

The same diopside diabase af^pears in dikes and is there almost 
invariably fresher than in the sheets. Border variants also occur, 
in which the ophitic groundmass is replaced by a very 6ne grained 
groundmass, more or less glassy and full of minute crystals of plagio- 
clase and of the two pyroxenes. They are as sharp as needles, which 
indicates that they floated to their present position and that cooling 
and solidiflcation were so rapid that no additions were made to the 
isolated sharply defined crystals, whereas in the normal type of the 
rock the final crystallization added much to the larger crystals and 
gave them a ragged boundary like the smaller ones and a zonal 
structure. 

Here and there in the diabase masses the augite crystals are large 
and a peculiar and early type of the groundmass — hyalopilitic and 
fine grained — is preserved, in which are evenly distributed magnetite 
grains surrounded by a growth of red biotite. This seems to have 
been a very general early stage in the solidification of the mass, but 
nearly everywhere the biotite was goierally resorbed before final 
solidification. Traces of it are commonly preserved, however, in the 
centers of the earlier pyroxene grains, 

Beyond a gap of 12 miles in which no dikes have been found a 
micrographic quartz diabase replaces the diopside diabase and this 
type continues across southern Worcester County in a series of great 
dikes known as the Spencer dikes. The rock retains the normal dia- 
basic texture of the groundmass and all th^ characters of the diopside- 
bearing type, though on the average the grain is somewhat coarser, 
but it has also a very perfect ani abundant micrographic or vermi- 
form intergrowth of quartz and feldspar. In many places the rock 
is sphemlitic, and in some places this texture grades outward into 
the micrt^aphic texture. The same distinction holds in the similar 
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rocks in Xew Jersey,' where the diopside diabase type occnrs in the 
Wstchung basalt sheets and the micrograpbie quartz diabase occurs 
ia the great Palisade diabase diicsL 

Kast of Worcester C'oimtT. or rstber east of & line drawn north 
and south through Soothboro, olivine diabase and the normal dia- 
base in which only one kind of feldspar and pyroxene are dereloped 
occnr tbroD|^oat a broad area that extends northward into New 
Hampshire. I have, however, examined a lai^ series of thin sec- 
tions made to illustrate all the types of the black traps that cot the 
granite arotind the whole shore of Cape Ann and have fonnd none 
which conid be classed with the diopside diabase, the micrograpbic 
quartz diabase, or the olivine diabase. Apparently the rock of these 
dikes is only the normal, gabbroid, much weathered type of diabase. 



The average rock of the Triassic diabase sheets is dark gray and 
compact. The feldspar of the phenocrysts of the earlier generation, 
which appear as small points and lines in the rock, occurs in featheiy 
groups, has an extinction of 31° or more, and is near anorthite. The 
rock texture is purely ophitic (diabasic), and the lath-^iaped feld- 
spars of the later generation are labradorite and have a maximum 
extinction of 26°. In some places this later feldspar forms zones 
about the earlier and more calcic feldspar. An early formed color- 
less pyroxene near diopside occurs generally in long, stout, well- 
formed crystals. It decomposes more readily than the augite, which 
is in wholly shapeless pale-yellow grains, invariably secondary 
to the feldspar, has very poor and irregular cleavage, and seems 
dusted onto the feldspar network like yellow sand. In places it 
forms zones about the white pyroxene. Magnetite is everywhere 
abundant, olivine generally absent, aud apatite rare. 



TALOOTT DIABASE. 



Four great diabase sheets were poured out on the sea bottom dur- 
ing the deposition of the Triassic sediments. These sheets have 
been named the Talcott diabase, the Holyoke diabase (which in- 
cludes two of the sheets), and the Hampden diabase. The Talcott 
diabase, named for its occurrence at Talcott, Conn., is important in 
its extension across Connecticut, but it barely crosses the State and 
ends in Suffield, Conn. In Percival's account of the Geology of Con- 
necticut it was called the anterior sheet, as it lies in front of the main 
or Holyoke diabase sheet, which dips east and faces west. 

p. m, IWIT ; *l9o Science, 
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The transverse part of the great Holyoke diabase sheet (so named 
from its occurrence in the Holyoke Range), from its east end to the 
apex of Mount Tom, runs east and west at a high altitude, beyond 
which it drops to a lower altitude and continues southward. At 
its east end it has a high southerly dip, which farthef west changes 
to an easterly dip of about 30°. At its east end it is thinner, 
more weathered, and more amygdaloidal than it is farther west. 
The rock is generally fine grained, but on the new Mount Holyoke 
road and at Titans Pier it is coarser, the flat blades of nugite being 
nearly an inch long. It commonly shows a rude columnar structure, 
as a rule on a large scale. Titans Piazza, south of Mount Holyoke, 
named by President Hitchcock after the Titans to prevent its being 
named after the Devil, is much visited because of the fine columnar 
wall. The great columns are 30 to 40 feet long and 3 to 4 feet 
wide. They are so underwom that one row, and in some places 
two rows, are retained in place solely by their lateral connection 
with adjacent columns, and their bases are hemispherical. Directly 
above these columns many large amethysts have been found. The 
columns thus form a curious cave or rock shelter, whose ceiling is 
composed of their great hemispherical ends. 

The thick sheet rises above the sandstones because erosion has 
removed them from its flanks. Its own shape depends locally on 
the angle at which it is truncated by erosion. Where its eastern 
slope agrees closely with the upper surface of the sheet and the 
western slope coincides with the columnar structure, which is at 
right angles to the surface of, the bed, it forms a bold hill with a 
precipitous western face, as in Mount Tom and Proven Mountain. 
Where erosion has worn off the trap sheet more nearly horizontally 
the ridge is less elevated, but the trap covers a broader surface. Its 
maximum thickness is about 400 feet. All the early fissures of the 
Holyoke diabase sheet are cemented by quartz, much of it ame- 
thystine, which distinguishes it from the " posterior sheet," in which 
they are uncemented. 
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The chemical compoEdtion of the Hotyoke diabase is shown by the 
following analyses: 

Ohemloal eompoMion of Solt/oke diabase from Mount Holvoke, Ma»». 
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General character.— At the north, in Sunderland and Deerfield, a 
bed of trap similar to the main sheet of Holyoke diabase rests on the 
Mount Toby conglomerate, extends northwest across the river on the 
Sugarloaf arkose, and stretches far northward in Greenfield and 
Gill. Its mass, which dips gently eastward, forms the core of Deer- 
field Mountain, and it seems formerly to have capped South and 
North Sugarloaf. This is apparently the reason why those momi- 
tains still retain a mesa form. The rock is thoroughly decomposed 
where interbedded with the conglomerate but is dark and compact 
where interbedded with the arkose. The mass is made up of a 
superficial sheet and two intermediate sheets full of steam holes, 
indicating three immediately successive flows. At the mouth of Fall 
River it displays the perfect ropy surface of an a-a lava. 

The rock is typical diabase, ranging from aphanitic varieties to 
those in which the white flat feldspar crystals are 2 to 4 millimeters 
square, and from compact to very coarse amygdaloidal texture. 
North of Deerfield River the rock is more granular and remarkable 
grayish and reddish or reddish-white varieties occur. These vari- 
eties are subporphyritic and abound with flattened steam cavities. 
Broad white plates of feldspar stand out in a dark-red ground of 
decomposed augite, the whole sprinkled with amygdules of prehnite 
and diabantite. 

White-spotted diabase, an exceptional rock, occurs abundantly on 
the south sidS of Deerfield River, making a great layer in the sheet 
east of the large quarry. It is a clear, light-gray rock with roundish 
white blotches, which under the microscope are seen to he made up of 
aggregated stout crystals of plagioclase, and the rest of the mass is 
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composed of rodlibe plagioclase and magnetite, with almost no 
augite. The rare amygdules in this rock are filled with a fine silky 
radiated mineral, apparently an altered prehnite, resting on diabaa- 
tite, or are more rarely lined with glassy crystals of albite, together 
with datolite, pyrite, or globules of sphalerite. The rock ia a transi- 
tion to holyokeite. 

Sed diopaide diabase with secondary alhite. — ^Much of the basal 
part of the Deerfield sheet just north of Deerfield River has been 
radically metamorphosed by hot water during its cooling. It is 
fine-grained, brick-red, and full of small cavities or scattered larger 
ones, lined or filled with exquisite crystals of albite large enough to 
be studied with a lens> The feldspar crystals of the first generation 
have been floated to their present places in delicate feathery grolips. 
They retain their sharp crystal outlines and traces of cleavage and 
multiple twinning on two bands but have been changed to a mass of 
subparallel scales and needles of kaolin and sericite. Augite is 
absent, but a few much-twinned automorphic diopside crystals occur. 
The minerals mentioned above are free from the abundant hematite 
which in small grains and dendritic growths fills the second genera- 
tion of feldspar crystals and makes most of the sections opaqne, and 
which entirely replaces the ordinary black ores and colored augite. 
The second generation of feldspar crystals is heavily loaded with the 
red rust, but they commonly have clear borders or the rust forms 
crosses in the diagonals of the square sections. 

In some of the large cavities a broad-bladed barite has formed in 
many separate and parallel plates, all of which have been coated 
with albite and then removed by solution. There is no diabantite 
nor any trace of ordinary weathering in the section, and it is prob- 
able that hot water, acting on the magma in which the earliest- 
formed fel<kpar crystals were fioating, decomposed them, changed 
all the iron into hematite, thus preventing the formation of dark 
augite and the black ores, and then deposited the residuum of the 
feldspathic material in the steam holes. 

The difference between the rock and normal diabase is shown by 
the order of crystallization of its constituents as compared with that 
of the constituents of normal diabase. 



mOPBIDE DI&BABB. 

First plagioclase. 
Diopside. - 
Hematite. 
Seconfl plagioclase. 
Steam holes. 
Third plagioclase. 



NOKMAX. 

Magnetite. 
First plagioclase. 
Sepond plagioclase. 
Augite. 
Steam holes. 
Diabantite. 



> D. B. Oeol. SuTvej Uod. 29, fls. 24, C, p. 422, 1898. 
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ParageMsia of secondary minerals. — The cuts made through the 
Holyoke diabase on both sides of DeerSeld River opened up veins 
containing the ordinary trap minerals in great abundance and 
beauty.' The paragenesis of the stilbite-chabazite reins was: Radi- 
ated stilbite, chabazite, calcite, and pyrite, or prehnite, heulandite, 
prismatic stilbite, chabazite, and calcite. 

A general table of the paragenesis of the minerals is given below. 
The oldest minerals are named first and the overlap indicates ap- 
proximately the overlap of the minerals. 

Parageruni of Kamdary wineraU o/ Iht Deerjuld sheet, 
DiabuititQ. 
. Albite. 

Frehnito. 
Epidote. 



Ti' 



Baliiiigtoiute. 

TourmsUiio. 

CidciUi. 

Fluorite. 

Sulphides. 

Dfttolite. 

Titanite. 

Calcite. 

Sulphides. 
NatHiIite. 



Heulaudite. 
An&lcite. 
Calcite. 
Fluorite. 
Sulphides. 
Chabazite. 
Calcite. 
Fluorite. 
Pyiito. 
^ (Baponite. 
*" >, ^ Chloroplueite. 
•^'Cj Kaolin. 
- -l'Sl|MaUchite. 
§ 3 I Limonite. 
I Wad. 



.9-5 », 



MTJD IRCLOSIONS I 

The Triassic lava flowed over a deep-sea bottom and everywhere 
took up great quantities of mud, marl, or sand and produced thereby 
new types of rock and glass, remarkable rock textures, and marked 
differentiations. These antagonistic bodies have been brought to- 
gether in very different ways and have produced results so diverse 

■ Ementon. B. K.. The Dt'^rflc'it dike and Itg mlncrnlB ; Am. lour. Sd.. 3d aer.. Tol. 24. 
p. 1S5, 1BS2. 

■ Emenon. B. K., PluiooBe dlabaxe and palagonlte from the Bolroke trap sheet : QeoL 
8oc. Amerliu Boll., t»I. 16, p. Dl, IMS. 
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that I have distinguished them by type localities, though each has 
occurred in many places and may extend for miles along the surface 
of the sheets. 

In the mass of the rock at Titans Pier convection currents in the 
heated water carried the mud out over the surface of the molten lava 
and the mud or marl was blended in every way with the lava to a 
depth of 10 to 20 feet. The sheet is -full of drops of the mud, now 
hardened to marly limestone, or the two are mixed as if they had 
been liquid or plastic at the same time. There is little heat effect, 
~but because of the rapid chilliDg augite is lacking in the adjacent 
trap and all the iron is concentrated against the surface of the mud 
in magnetite, showing dif^inct differentiation. 

This mud formed over the surface and with the advance of the 
flow was carried forward and downward at the front and now ap- 
pears inverted at the bottom of the sheet. Balloon-shaped steam 
holes point upward and Icmg tubes formed by the escape of steam 
end at the bottom of the sheet. This condition is present everywhere 
at the upper and lower surfaces of the sheet for 5 miles each way 
from Titans Pier, where Connecticut River breaks through the 
Holyoke Range. A variant of the same type appears a few miles to 
the south of Larrabee's quarry, at the north boundary of Holyoke, 
where sandstone is blended with trap for 2 or 3 feet, and all the 
fissures of the overlying sandstone are coated with broad sheets of 
beautiful specular hematite. The trap beneath contains masses as 
large as one's fist of bluish-white radiate-foliated anhydrite and of 
pyrite. 

In the lava sheet at Meriden, Conn., and Greenfield, Mass., the thin 
solid crust that separated the lava from the muddy bottom was rup- 
tured and the still molten lava allowed to come in contact with the 
mud beneath. Violent explosions then forced the fragments of the 
shattered crust and much mud agd wet sand 60 and TO feet upward 
into the flow, and in one place clear through it, forming a temporary 
parasitic cone on the newly solidified surface of the flow. Much mafic 
glass was formed, which is a diabase pitchstone or tachylite, not 
known elsewhere. Beautiful spheruUtes, lithophysse, shards, and 
threads and beads of glass are blended with sand and mud, shattered 
trap fragments, and hematite plates, all cemented by the olive-green 
pitchstone. The whole mass was then shattered in some places and 
was recemented by a hot-water deposit of albite, calcite, diopside, 
and blue tegirine-augite. The best localities for the study of these 
phenomena are at the " Crater," in Meriden, and below the observa- 
tion tower in Greenfield. 

At the Holyoke Reservoir a layer of dove-colored limestone of the 
same type as that which is blended with the trap at the base and top 
of the sheet has been carried by some movement of the liquid mass 
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150 feet downward to the middle of the trap sheet. In building the 
new reservoir in Holyoke the area showing all the phenomena de- 
scribed here was perfectly cleared for study but is now covered by 
the water. From the much-shattered inclusion of limestone extend 
streaks (schlieren) of strange coarse gabbroid forms of diabase in 
which the pyroxene (sahlit«) radiates in tufts of Sat, thin, curving 
blades 3 or 4 inches long. A central twinning plane and the trans- 
verse parting make them resemble feathers, but their resemblaoce is 
stronger to tufts of grass, especially when they weather to bright- 
green or straw-yellow and white talc. 

The large feldspar crystals are also changed to a radiatertufted 
mica, apparently paragonite. This change is not due to weathering 
but is a primary effect of moisture under great pressure. Next out- 
wardly the pyroxene crj'stals are nil nearly remelted and are sur- 
rounded by grains of calcite and then comes a remarkable, fresh, 
glass-bearing, porphyritic diabase which contains crystals of luster- 
mottled feldspar (labradorite), almost 1 inch square, full of small 
augite crystals, glass, and spherulites and also large crystals of 
augite and skeletonized magnetite. Between these larger crystals the 
white aphanitic groundmass is made up of quartz and minute needles 
of albite and contains many pieces of the black glass, some of them 
nearly 1 inch across. 

This glass is a jet-black brittle palagonite, which has a hardness of 
3 and a density of 1.91. It contains 17 per cent of water and 28.M 
per cent of iron oxides. (See analyses 1 and 2, p. 271.) It is deep 
red-brown under the microscope, and many specimens are beautifully 
devitrified. It includes some perfect crystals or crystal groups and 
Bpherocrystals of calcite, or of calcite a^d anberite, or spherulites 
with alternate layers of calcite and glass, and, in the same cavities, 
spherocrystals of richest cobalt-blue quartz, fibrous and excentricaliy 
radiate. 

In many specimens the fresh glass molds perfectly the minute 
polished crystal ends of the calcite and the quartz and invariably 
incloses them entirely in a common cavity. TTiere can be no doubt 
that they crystallized from the liquid magma in quick succession and 
that the calcite everywhere crystallized first. As the glass weathers 
easily these forms can not be the result of weathering nor can they 
be secondary growths. 

The expansion of gas or steam formed many cavities in this lava, 
some of them half an inch across. A thin pellicle of glass solidified 
around the cavity and then collapsed, and the cavity was quickly 
filled with calcite and quartz which crystallized together in beautiful 
forms. All the grains of glass seem to have been formed by this 
expansion, for where they have collapsed entirely curved and wrinkled 
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sntores appear in the middle of the grains, mailed by beaatiful 
fibrous devitiified layers. More notable than the varied and beaati- 
ful forms is the marked differentiation produced by these bubbles. 
Because of thermal changes, or the direct influence of the vapor, or 
from unknown causes, all the irtm and magnesium have migrated to 
the surfaces of the bubbles and have cooled to a glass that contains 
28.52 per cent of iron oxides and IT per cent of water. The broad 
aureole left behind has die comptosition of albite, with 8 per cent 
of calcite and in soma specimens a little quartz. The separation of 
the melanocratic and leucocratic constituents is completely effected. 
This colorleGS siliceous differentiate is formed in such quantity that 
it penetrates the adjacent normal diabase in dikes 2 to 3 inches titick, 
and in tiiis form a little of it occurs throughout the length of the 
range. It has been named holyokeite. (See analyses 7 and 8, below.) 
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HAXPSEH DUBASK. 

The Hampden diabase she«t* forms the line of bold foothills 
Bouth of the Holyoke Range and east of the Mount T<Hn Range. It 
was called the posterior sheet by Percival. It is thinner than the 
Holyoke sheet, its thickness in West Springfield being 50 feet. It 
is identical with the main sheet in composition and general char- 
acter, but as a rule it is less porphyritic, and the augite in it is more 
automorphic. In many places it has a fine spheroidal structure and 
weathers into a mass of balls a few inches thick, which have a 
remarkable onion- like exfoliation. 

The bold hill (Little Mountain) in Mountain Park east of Mount 
Tom exposes a cross section of the vent through which the lava of 
this sheet rose, which sends out horizontal dikes into the sandstone 
on the west, south, and east, and overflows to form the trap sheet. 
North of this point small dikes appear everywhere in the sandstone 
immediately beneath this trap sheet. This suggests that the fissure 
through which the lava rose may lie beneath the crest of the ridge. 

At Black Rock, south of the Mount Holyoke House, is an apparent 
core, the rock of which has been described as the " Black Rock dia- 
base " and made the type of a series of such supposed plugs.* More 
careful study has shown that the rounded, pluglike shape of the 
mass and its intrusive contact on the sandstone can not be traced 
all the way around it, but that it is connected with the Hampden 
diabase sheet as in Little Mountain, which makes it probable that 
in Black Rock is again exposed the cross section of the rock filling 
the fissure, and not an isolated plug. 

DTABASG niKB ROCKS. 
OEHEKAX ORAKAOTEB. 

The interbedded sheets of diabase which form Mount Tom and 
Deerfield Mountain are, of course, of Triassic age. The same age 
may be assigned to the long line of diabase dikes which trend north- 
ward in the Triassic sandstones and in the crystaUine rocks, parallel 
to and a few miles east of the trap sheets. The rock of the dikes is 
macroscopically and microscopically indistinguishable from that of 
the flows when specimens of the same degree of coarseness are com- 
pared, though the rock of the flows is in general much coarser grained 
and is uniformly much more decomposed. The rock of the dikes 
is glassy at their borders and contains olivine, which is absent from 
the main trap sheets but present in the later one& The rock of the 
dikes and of the flows is so much alike that the flows may have 
originally been continuous with the dikes or other similar dikes. 

>tr. 8, Oeol Survey Mod. 29, p. 484. 1898. nQfortnnatelT this rock la Bot abown 
on tbe geolo^c map In this bnllftln (pL 10) In the area south of Holrok«, but It la 
shown OD the map Id the Holyoke loUo (U. 8, GeoL Sarve; QeoL Atlai, lollo 60) •ad 
In pi. 84 of MonogCBpb 29. 

■ Idem, p. 489. 
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NOSKAL DIOFSIDE DIABABE. 

The only dike of normal diopside diabase found west of the Tri- 
asEdc area occutb in LoudvUle, one-eighth mile east of the village. 
It is 100 feet thick. The apparent trend of the dikB is northeast, 
conforming in trend with the lead vein and the Florence-LoudTiUe 
fault, which agrees with the theory that the fissures in which the 
lead veins were deposited are of late Triassic or post-Triassic age 
and coincident with the last eruption of trap. The rock of the dike 
is a fresh-looking, compact, fine-grained trap of dark-gray color. 

The dikes east of the Triassic area are arranged in two belts. 
They are the eastern dikes of Percival and though not continuous 
can, in plac^, be followed for miles. The Ware dike may be taken 
as a type. A dike of diabase, 100 to 150 feet thick, which trends 
N. 20° E., can be traced across Palmer, Ware, and New Braintree. 
The rock of the dike, as typically exposed at D. Linehan's place in 
the southwest comer of New Braintree, is a compact fresh trap, 
jdark gray with a shade of brown, in which the feldspar phenocrysts, 
2 to 8 millimeters in diameter, are just visible. There are a few 
large grains of feldspar of saussuritic aspect 12 millimeters across. 
The rock has a perfect ophitic texture, with two generations of 
ragged-edged feldspar crystals, the larger ones near anorthite and 
the smaller ones near labradorite. The two varieties of pyroxene, 
amber augite and colorless diopside, are but slightly distinguished 
in color. The colorless variety is larger, more automorphic, and 
slightly decomposed, with basal cleavage and twinning. An~buter 
zone of augite, which polarizes differently, commonly surrounds the 
diopside. Sections of rock identical with that of the Ware dike in 
all essential respects have been studied from bowlders at many 
localities. 

XIOBOQBAPHIO ftTTABTZ DtlBASE. 

In the micrographic quartz diabase the feldspars and pyroxene 
occur in two generations. There is an earlier small-porphyritic 
feldspar near anorthite, and a later feldspar near labradorite, that 
forms the ophitic groundmass. An earlier, commonly porphyritic, 
colorless diopside is distinguished from a later interstitial amber 
augite. A beautiful interstitial micrographic intergrowth of quartz 
and orthoclase is characteristic and commonly very abundant. 

Two great dikes, with several offshoots, can be traced south by 
west across Holden and Spencer and so on into Connecticut. A 
cross section of the larger one is exposed for nearly 150 feet in the 
cut a mile west of Jeffersonville station in Holden, and the rock 
includes many large masses of the graphitic Brimfield schist and 
of the granite. It may serve as the type of the porphyritic form of 
the diabase. The rock is fresh and black, because of which color 
50244°— Bull. 597—17 18 
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the abundant and highly calcic feldspar phenocrysts, which are only 
2 to S millimeters long, are inconspicuous. The groundmass is ex- 
ceedingly fine grained and is diabasic uid holocryEtalline, but it 
cooled so rapidly that no addition was made to the phenocrysts dur- 
ing the process, and they are sharply bounded. The augite occurs 
in large polysynthetic groups, is of pale amber color, and shows a 
zonal growth and a rude prismatic cleavage. The white pyroxene 
characteristic of the Triassic diabase is especially abundant in 
groups of long, stout, model-like crystals just beginning to change 
to a fibrous serpentinous mineral. 

Sections cut at the contact show very sli^t^exomorphic effects, 
bficroscopic veinlets of glass, which are cracked and strained, are 
set among the other constituents. The endomorphic change is 
greater. The phenocrysts are fewer and smaller, and plagioclase 
and the white pyroxene, in very long twinned prisms, rest in a 
spotted and variolitic glass that swarms with bristly polarizing 
microlites, apparently of pyroxene. 

The same types of diabase — the granophyric and the porphy- 
ritio — occur in bowlders for 20 miles northeastward, across West 
Boylston and Lancaster, to Boxboro, and from Stow through Har- 
vard and Worcester to Sutton and Dudley. 

OUVmS DIABASE. 

Several dikes of olivine diabase occur near the Essex Co.'s granite 
quarries in South Lawrence cutting Merrimack quartzite. \ear the 
contact the quartzite has been made scoriaceous. Similar dikes occur 
throughout northeastern Massachusetts and are especially abundant 
in the Boston district and the region to the west and north. 

In Uxbridge, a mile north of Wheelockville, a dike, only 3.75 inches 
thick, of dull-black aphanitic rock cuts hornblende schist. In a 
hyalopilitic groundmass are scattered a few long needles of lab- 
radorite and crystals of olivine, many of them perfect but others 
lobate from intrusion of the groundmass, and variously changed to 
a greenish to brownish iddingsite. The groundmass is a glass that is 
black from the abundance of dark globulitic grains and is full of 
linear rods of plagioclase with forked ends. It passes at the border 
into deep-brown tachylite. The rock contains little or no pyroxene. 

A dike, a foot thick, of olivine diabase porphyry, occurs in North 
Smithfield, half a mile southwest of Blackstone, at a big bluff above 
the brook and cuts granite at a contact with conglomerate. It was 
described by Dr. Samuel Robinson.' 

Entirely similar small olivine diabase dikes occur in the marble 
quarry at Lime Bock, R. I., and at the southern boundary of Lin- 
coln, B. I., three-quarters of a mile southwest of Olney.* 
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HoaMAI. KONTOaPBYUno DIABABI. 

Dikes in and near Worcester Cowttty. — ^The nonporphyritic type 
includes dikes of very fine grained, dark bluish-gray trap, charac- 
. terized by the presence of both pyroxene and plagioclase in only a 
single form, and by the absence of pOTphyritic, even microporphyritic 
texture, although here and there a flake of earlier-formed mica in- 
closes a little white pyroxene. In addition the thin section shows only 
a few grains of magnetite. ■ 

A dike 20 to 25 feet thick and 5O0 feet long outcrops a mile north- 
east of the railroad station in Sterling. In the northeast corner of 
Southboro a great dike of rock of this type is 120 to 160 feet thick 
and 1,600 feet long. The rock closely resembles the Holyoke diabase, 
but the pale-brown augite is more automorphic and presents every 
stage of the change to uralite, and in places biotite has altered to 
chlorite. 

Dikes in Essex County. — Shaler ^ has mapped the diabase dikes ex- 
posed on the shore of Cape Ann and found 324 in this small area 
but only 5 in natural exposures over the whole remaining surface 
of the island, showing how great a multitude must remain undis- 
covered beneath the surface deposits. They range from a fraction 
of an inch to many feet in thickness and many of tiiem are 1 to 3 
miles long. Two-thirds of them have a trend near N. 30° W. and 
all have a high dip. I have also mapped them and studied many 
thin sections. They are described at some length by Washington.' 

The rocks are dense black, very fine grained, compact, and of ophitic 
or basaltic texture or else the two textures blend. Many of them are 
greatly decomposed. Labradorite laths, violet augite anhedra, and 
magnetite in feathery forms, with some brown glass in the basaltic 
types, compose the rock. There is no olivine. They cut all the rocks 
of the region and seem generally to represent the simplest normal 
diabase type. , 
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Washington mentioQB Shaler's dike ITfi at the Pigeon Cove 
quarry and a similar dike at Pickards Point because of their large 
automorphic phenocrysts in a diabasic groimdmass. 

Dikes of the Boston district. — Crosby describes the Triassic diabase 
dikes of the lower Neponset Valley as follows : ^ 

Tbe diabase dikes * * * of tbe BostoQ Basin generally, are referable to 
two dlstiDCt series — distinct in age, trend, and lltbologic cbaracter. We ma; 
properly emphasize the chronologic distinction as of greatest geologic signifi- 
cance, by designating these two series provisionally the Carboulferous and the 
TriBssic. Evidently the diabase dikes ore not related in origin or composition 
to any of the other Igneous rocks of the district, and In size, regnlarlty, and 
continuity the two systems are essentially similar and normal. * • * 

The • • • dikes of this series adiiere very closely to a nortti-sonth trend 
and vertical attitude, a hade of even a few degrees being very unusual. Their 
relation to the general geological structure of the region Is distinctly transverse, 
and evidently they date from a period of gravity faulting without folding, such 
as the Trlasstc Is known to have been. Transverse columnar Jointing is com- 
monly well developed. The greenstone alteration Is wanting, and the rock 
yields readily to kaollnizatlon, the tendency to pass by q>heroldal weathering 
to a rusty brown earth being a marked feature of this dlabasa 

Crosby describes 20 of these dikes in the Nantasket regifm.* 
Dikes in the Narragansett Basin. — A series of altered and faulted 
diabase dikes cuts the Carboniferous rocks in a great cnrve that 
runs south from North Attleboro. Others are found at the mouth 
of Narragansett Bay in. the margin of the Carboniferous basin.* 

A porphjritic diabase occurs in Warwick, R. I., 1 mile south of 
Spencer Hill. It is coarse and fresh and contains large veins of 
devitrified glass that has a perlitic texture. It repeats the Holyoke 
typo without diopside. 

OOABBE OABBSOtD DtABAEE. 

The great north-south Medford dike of coarse diabase, which is 
continued south across Mystic River as the Powder House dike, has 
long attracted attention because of its deep di^ntegration into red- 
dish-brown sand, which has had long and extensive use as material 
for hard gravel walks and driveways It was first described by 
J, F. and S. L. Dana,* was fully investigated p6tr<^raphically by 
Hobbs," and made the subject of a valuable investigation on 
rock disintegration by Merrill." It has been mapped and described 
with great fullness by Wilson.' It contains ptagioclase, orthoclase, 

"Crosby, W. 0., Am. GeologlBt, vol. 36, p. 82, 1905. 

'OroBby, W. O., Boston Stc. Nut. Hist. Occasional Papers IV, vol. 1, pL 1, p. 128, 1893. 

* Sbalei, N. 8., Woodwortb, J. B., and Foerste, A. F., Geology ot the Narnsiuisett Basin : 
U. B. Oeol. Sarrey Mon. 33, p. IM, 1899. 

•Am. Acad. Arts and Sci. Mem., vol. 4. p. 200. 1818. 

•Hobbs, W. H., Harrard Coll. Mub. Comp. Zool. Ball., vol. 18, No. 6. 1888. 

•Merrill. G. P., DiBlntcgration and decompoBltlon ot diabase: Geot Soc America Bnll., 
vol. 7. p. 3*9. 1898. 

' WIlBon. A. W. G., The Medford dike area : Boston Soc. Nat Hist, Proa, toI. 30, p. 863, 
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augtt«, biotite, apatite, magnetite, and ilmenite, and secondary horn- 
blende, chlorite, quartz, calcite, leucoxene, and pyrite. 

Chemical compoHtion of diabaie from the Medford diJce. 
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1 and 8. Fresh and dlBlntSBtated gabbrotd diabase (aodoee). Medford, Mass. Q. F. Her- 
lUl, analTBt: QeoL 80c. Ametlca Bull., vj>L T, p. 353. 1896. Aaat^Bis 3 la of the mncb 
weathered and dlsInteBrated rock. 

2. Freah dlabaae, Pine Bill, Uedford, Mass. R. C. Sweeter, analjat. Rarrard College 
Hub. Comi). Zool. Bull., vol. 16, p. 9, 18S8. 

OOABSE UBAUTIO DIABASE. 

This rock occurs in Woonsocket on the Blackstone road, 60 rods 
south of the railroad, as a boss IS by 35 rods in extent, trending 
east. It is a coarse greenish-black rock that has visible ophitio 
texture. Broad blades of anorthite, skeletonized magnetite inter- 
grown with biotite, pale amber-colored augtte somewhat altered 
to matted uralite, and chlorite which is thrust into the adjacent 
grains in rootlike forms make up the rock. 

00 ABBE HOKHBLEVDE DIABASE. 

In North Worcester are many great bowlders of fresh, coarse, 
dark-brown rock of gabbroid texture, con^sting largely of stout 
amber- colored prisms of augite centrally full of black needles, with 
subordinate brown hornblende, biotite, and titanite, and cuboid 
grains of very calcic plagioclase. 
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